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pEPOSITCD BY THE 
NITED STATES OF AMERICA 


January 14, 1960. 
Hon. Eveene J. McCarruy, 
Chairman, Senate Special Committee on Unemployment Problems, 

2 Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator McCarruy: The hearing held at my request in 
Rock Springs, Wyo., on December 14, 1959, by the Senate Special 
Committee on Unemployment Problems made, I believe, an entirely 
constructive contribution to our knowledge of the Wyoming economy. 
Both the decision of our committee to accede to my request and the 
presence in Rock Springs of committee staff were deeply appreciated. 

In Rock Springs we built a record which contains many thorough 
and painstakingly prepared statements. This record is important 
in several ways. Not only have we increased our knowledge of the 
Western economy and made it a part of the record from which we 
will construct our recommendation to Congress, but we have also 
given the people of a once-depressed area in our State a reason to be 
proud of the record of accomplishment which they have made. This 
record is the dramatic story of a community’s determined struggle 
to prevent sudden and massive unemployment from stunting the eco- 
nomic promise of an area rich in both human and natural resources. 

Tragedies similar to the reduction of mining activity which oc- 
curred in the Rock Springs area in 1953 and 1954 have occurred in 
many small cities across the Nation. The dependence of these com- 
munities on the jobs created by one type of industry makes them more 
vulnerable to the pernicious effects of unemployment than are larger 
cities with more diversified economies. 

There are other lessons to be learned from the testimony taken in 
Rock Springs. Perhaps the most important of these is our percep- 
tion that the relative economic stability of the area which now exists 
is both precarious and hard won. We found, for instance, that the 
method i which the unemployed were counted was so constructed 
that no reckoning was made of many of the chronically unemployed 
who constitute the most serious economic detriment to the community. 
We also found that in many cases men who had attained the age of 
40 or 45 and were unfortunate enough to become unemployed were 
finding it increasingly difficult to secure new employment simply 
because of their age. 

These and other facts which came to our notice raise very important 
questions with regard to the future of our State’s economy. To what 
extent do we have an obligation to protect the stability of families 
and homes? If the family’s wage earner must travel from place to 
place to stay employed, his absence will have very serious effects on 
the septation structure of his family and upon the texture of 
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our society. On the other hand, the family as a whole may be asked 
to uproot itself periodically and to travel about the country with the 
employment-seeking family wage earner in order that the effects 
of his prolonged absence may be avoided. In this case the wholesome 
and stabilizing effect of community life, including organizational par- 
ticipation for every member of the family and the benefits which are 
derived from the undisturbed melding of the family into its social 
environment, will be lost. 

Our most important task, then, is to establish policies which will 
tend to prevent the dangerous sapping of family stability and com- 
munity energies which results from chronic unemployment. For- 
tunately, the economic promise of central and southwestern Wyoming 
is bright. We in Wyoming intend to direct our energies both to the 
extraction of the vast quantities of nonrenewable mineral resources 
which lie under the surface of the ground and to the development of 
such renewable resources as our water. 

The development of these resources will create jobs to repla. 3 those 
which have been lost and will, I am confident, rejuvenate the economy 
of the Rock Springs area within the foreseeable future. 

I would like to emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that the citizens of 
Wyoming are grateful that this hearing was held and that this record 
was built. It seems to me that it will constitute a valuable contribu- 
tion to the nationwide story of unemployment and deepen our com- 
mittee’s understanding both of the problem and of the alternative 
approaches to its solution which are available. 

Sincerely yours, 


Gate W. McGer, U.S. Senator. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 
(Rock Springs, Wyo.) 
DECEMBER 14, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SpecraL CoMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 


Senator Gale W. McGee of Wyoming peony 
Also present were Mr. Lawrence C. Merthan, staff director of the 


committee; Mr. Lee White, administrative assistant to Senator Cooper 
of Kentucky, a member of the committee, and Mr. Charles Whitte- 
more, research assistant to Senator McGee. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR M’GEE 


Senator McGzz. We will call this session to order. Now, by way 
of an introduction, let me say that this is a very refreshing moment 
for me; having come from a very exciting but continually depressing 
area of the world just 2 days ago when I left the Far East. One 
comes back to these shores saying, “Thank God for everything we 
have.” We think we have troubles and we are meeting here to con- 
cern ourselves with tough problems. They seem pale by comparison 
when you look at the rest of the world; when you see the multimillions 
in the fringes of China, the hundreds of millions in India, the filth 
and the disease and the suffering that are on the prowl there. Some- 
how there you capture the climate of what Franklin Roosevelt called 
fear, that fear of insecurity which we in America have almost become 
insured against because we have had it pretty good. Remember that 
one of the four freedoms for which the last war was waged and to 
the eradication of which our efforts have been commonly dedicated, 
is the freedom from fear. We are prone to forget the desperation of 
our own fear less than a quarter of a century ago. 

If democracy and our free enterprise efforts stand for nothing else, 
they stand for a freedom from fear, and that is what is at the heart 
of the interest of this Senate committee in trying to submit some rec- 
ommendations to Congress based upon an intensive study of the 
attributes of the unemployment question in our country. It has been 
a common practice to study unemployment statistically and it is easy 
to play with statistics. But they are cold and they are meaningless 
in terms of an individual. Sometimes they are indicative only on 
the broadest plane, but on the broadest plane you leave out people. 
They become meaningful and fearful when they apply to an individ- 
ual. Sometimes I think we forget that this takes on the real posture 
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of fear only as it hits the individual in each case. This brings to the 
hearing here today the “why” of these committee deliberations. A 
ae Committee on Unemployment Problems of the U.S. Senate 
was created the last day of the session in the form of a resolution by 
the majority leader of the Senate and the minority leader of the Sen- 
ate, Lyndon Johnson and Everett Dirksen, respectively, the one a 
Democrat the other a Republican, in order to learn about unemploy- 
ment. It is not a matter of the Democrats or the Republicans, it’s 
not a matter of party politics, it’s a matter of deep national concern 
above and beyond party. 

The committee was put on a double time basis; really a nine-time 
basis. There were nine committee members appointed with a 4- 
month deadline because of the imminent opening of the new Con- 
gress. In order to get a massive study of as many of the aspects of 
this question in America as conceivable in that period of time an ex- 
pert staff was selected to set up hearings simultaneously, in many in- 
stances, around the United States. For example, this morning as we 
are convened here in Rock Springs, my colleague, Senator McCarthy 
from Minnesota, the chairman of this committee, is at this moment 
holding a similar hearing in Baton Rouge, La. It is a hearing at 
which the position of the Southern States is to focus, just as this is 
to epitomize the problem in the Western States: On Friday, Senator 
John Sherman Cooper sponsored hearings in Kentucky to encompass 
that whole borderline area between the North and the South, and 
thus, we have tried to reach out with as many avenues of contact as 
possible in the very short interval of time in order to pull together for 
study the facts that we need for a real profile of this problem and 


to suggest the aspects which require special consideration by the 
Congress in this coming session. We were delighted when the com- 
mittee chairman, Senator McCarthy agreed to hold a hearing in Rock 
Springs. It could have been held anywhere here in the West in order 
to represent the problems of the West, but it seemed to me that Rock 
Springs offered a special case in point, a case in point that would 
serve a oe useful purpose. 
0 


Three, four, five years ago we were almost literally at rock bottom 
here. I remember myself, addressing the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce here in Rock Springs some 5 or 6 years ago when the bottom 
had dropped out and being impressed with the spirit and determina- 
tion that somehow this was going to open up a new day, instead of 
spelling the end for this region. I was frank to admit, I didn’t know 
where they marshaled all that spirit because things looked pretty 
black. But you see in this area today now the evidences of the faith 
of those young businessmen that night in the capabilities of this area; 
and it’s this example in Rock Springs that I hope we can set up as 
a yardstick which will serve as a guide in other unemployment prob- 
lem areas across the country. We want to show, not only that it can be 
done, but to suggest, at least, in our particular ways here, how it can 
be done. So, aside from representing the West, Rock Springs is in 
large measure a successful story. This is the heart of the importance 
of this hearing here in the national picture. It is well to remember 
that things were not always quite as stable as they have become here 
at the moment, and our interest, in addition to holding up this come- 
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back record, is to inquire seriously into the ramifications of the diffi- 
culty that did meet us at one time and to attempt to avoid it again. 
All of our memories here are capable of going back to still other days 
than just 4 or 5 years ago with the ups and downs that most of us 
have experienced. When the sun shines, as the old phrase goes, is 
the best time to repair the roof; we must not wait until it rains again. 

So, we’d like to use this as an opportunity for exercising a little 
foresight, based upon the hindsight of grim experience, and we would 
like to get several questions into focus here in Rock Springs. One, 
certainly, is the impact upon a small city of unemployment. Some- 
times, in the gigantic Federal bureaucracies, we dwell only on the 
giant, the big. The consequence is that the smaller segments of 
America are overlooked or ignored. It’s easy to study unemployment 
in the great labor centers of America, but it’s also easy to forget about 
its impact on the smaller civic centers of the land. The Rock Springs 
example will serve then, as a sort of a cross-section study of a typical 
American city. It permits us to raise questions about a man’s right 
to a stable home; because there is an emerging philosophy in some 
groups in this country that men ought to go where the jobs are. 
That’s easy to say to a man who is basically mobile, but to one who 
places a high premium on a home which he owns and a community 
to which he is devoted, that’s another question. It isn’t a matter of 
supplying people where there are jobs. It’s a matter of whether 
there is any obligation to supply jobs where there are people. It’s 
easy for some to rush to California or to Florida. But what obliga- 
tion exists to provide an opportunity in Rock Springs or Laramie or 
Afton or Casper. These are the great centers of America in terms 
of independent right of the people to maintain their own homes. So, 
this is an aspect that the encroachment of unemployment imposes on 
any consideration of the labor question. This is not to leave out of 
the picture still another question and that is the moral obligation to 
provide an opportunity to those individuals who may have dedicated 
themselves to one means of employment, such as the coal mines dur- 
ing a period of national emergency, only to find that when the emer- 
gency was over, they were too old to be readily reemployed. If they 
wanted to leave they were committed to an area by age. 

What obligation is there to weigh this in the balance of the un- 
employment problem. These are some of the considerations that 
we would ask you to bear in mind as we get underway with this hear- 
ing and the testimony. I want to introduce Mr. Lawrence Merthan, 
who is the staff director of the Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems. Mr. Merthan came out specifically for this session; he 
has been at most of the other deliberations to capture the continuity 
and composite picture of the unemployment question across the coun- 
try. Larry, we welcome you to Wyoming. The administrative assist- 
ant of Senator John Sherman Cooper, from Kentucky, will arrive 
this afternoon to represent the Senator from that State during these 
hearings. He was delayed because of a poor plane connection earlier 
today. So, with that having been said, we will turn to the list of the 
people who have chosen to testify, or have been asked to testify, or 
have volunteered their testimony. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR GALE W. McGEE FOR THE HEARING OF THE 
Senate SPectaL COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, RocK SPRINGs, 
Wro. 


The Senate Special Committee on Unemployment Problems was established 
by Senate Resolution 196 which was adopted on September 12, 1959. The job 
of this committee as set by the resolution is to make a full and complete in- 
vestigation and study of unemployment conditions in the United States, giving 
particular consideration to areas of critical unemployment for the purpose of 
of determining what can be done to alleviate such conditions and to report 
its findings and recommendations to the Senate no later than January 31, 1960. 

The committee is made up of nine members and its chairman is Senator 
Eugene J. McCarthy, of Minnesota. The committee’s job is to study unemploy- 
ment problems and it is not empowered to report legislation to the floor of 
Congress. Its task is rather to prepare a comprehensive recommendation for 
congressional action. It is hoped that Congress will then, through its legisla- 
tive committees, take the necessary steps to report and pass bills which will 
constitute an appropriate response to the needs our study reveals. 

Committee activities began with open hearings in Washington in early 
October. During these hearings the committee received testimony from repre- 
sentatives of business, labor, and other major economic groups as well as from 
Federal agencies such as the Departments of Labor, Commerce, and Defense. 
Supplementing the testimony of these witnesses was that of a number of pro- 
fessional labor economists who added their analyses to the record. 

Senator McCarthy, our chairman, stated at this time that “Unemployment is, 
first of all, a human and a social problem, affecting the welfare and happiness 
of individual workers and their families. It is secondly an economic and 
political problem, calling for the thoughtful attention and response of the 
business, financial, and industrial leaders of the country as well as those who 
have political responsibilities for the economic and social welfare of the 
Nation.” Since that time the committee has held a number of hearings in areas 
of the Nation where unemployment constituted a particular problem. It has 
become obvious from the testimony taken at these hearings that there are some 
parts of the Nation where, despite general prosperity, unemployment remains 
at a very high level. 

I think there is a tendency on the part of all of us to accept the figures on 
unemployment which are put out at the Federal level as being indicative of 
the general situation. The trouble is, of course, that even though there may 
be hundreds of communities where unemployment is not a major problem or is 
not a major problem at any given moment, there are hundreds of other com- 
munities where it is a serious and continuing problem and where it has stub- 
bornly resisted the efforts of private organizations and of local, State, and Na- 
tional Government to eradicate it. 

Another of the startling facts which has been revealed by testimony taken 
by the committee in hearings previous to this one is the fact that local, State, 
and Federal auhorities are often, because of the particular laws under which 
they act, unable to help that portion of the population which is most likely to 
need some community protection against the suffering which results from pro- 
longed unemployment. 

One of the jobs then which the committee has undertaken is a survey of 
various private, State, and Federal plans and programs which have been es- 
tablished to deal with unemployment and to alleviate its effects. Along with 
this survey the committee is also considering the adequacy of the Full Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. 

Of course, one of the problems which the committee has constantly faced in 
its studies is that it is difficult to arrive at a commonly accepted definition of 
such a complicated institution as unemployment. It is all very well to make 
distinctions between structural, functional, seasonal, geographic, cyclical, tech- 
nological, and other types of unemployment. Whatever the components of a 
proper definition, the fact remains that when one or more members of a family 
are out of a job the family and the community experience drastic social and 
economic disruption. 

It is this social and economic effect of unemployment upon the individual, 
the family, and the community which we are most interested in studying here 
in Rock Springs. We need to build a record which the committee can mine 
for information on these particular aspects of the situation as well as to bring 
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to the committee’s attention the specific nature of our problems here in south- 
west Wyoming. 

There are many challenging questions in these areas upon which we need 
to have a record. I shall not attempt to make an exhaustive list of these 
questions because I know that the witnesses who are about to testify will cover 
them. Some of these problems are: 

1. The role of Federal and State Government in this area and others similar 
to it. 

2. The role of individual industry and of the business community in adapting 
to technological changes. 

8. The effect of unemployment on the public and private institutions of the 
community such as churches, schools, and other such organizations. 

4. The psychological and social impact of unemployment upon the relation- 
ship of the family to the community and upon each member of the family 
individually. 

Americans are traditionally a hard-working and industrious people. Our 
Nation, our State, and each of our communities has developed a highly skiiled 
and public-spirited working force. 

In most instances when an individual loses his job, it isn’t his fault. It 
results from cyclical fluctuations in business, from changes made in foreign 
trade policies, from technological changes made in industrial processes, and 
from managerial decisions in which the worker does not and often cannot have 
a voice. 

Our Nation faces in this generation a very serious economic challenge not 
only from the Soviet Union, but also, as I have recently noted, from the aroused 
and awakened peoples of the Middle East and of Asia. We have been giving 
advise and aid to many of the peoples of the world in order to help them to 
create better economics for themselves. This hearing and the work of this 
committee is an humbling reminder that we must keep our own economy under 
constant scrutiny in order that it may remain healthy, productive, and strong. 

The vigor of our response to the challenge of the future will be determined 
by the vigor of our own economic institutions, and this hearing is evidence that 
the majority in the Senate is attempting constructively to fulfill its responsibil- 
ity. 


Senator McGrr. A statement from Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 
will become part of the record. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


When Nikita Khrushchev visited this country at the invitation of President 
Eisenhower, he spoke to us of disarmament but asked us to accept the challenge 
of peaceful coexistence. In other words, he challenged us to an economic war 
and the acceptance of Soviet subjugation of Hungary and all other satellite 
peoples. The President speaks of peace and disarmament and a summit con- 
ference, but he vetoes public works appropriation bills with funds for projects 
like the Seedskadee project which would strengthen our domestic economy and 
make us better able to pay the national debt. Many of us in Congress know 
that the concentration of industry through monopolistic mergers creates great 
pockets of unemployment which, if not cured by national action, will prevent 
economic recovery here at home. 

A reading of the Economic Indicators, prepared by the President’s own Coun- 
cil of Economie Advisers, shows that we are not properly prepared for an 
economie war with the Soviet Union. The Indicators for November 1959 show, 
for example, that in October 3,272,000 Americans who wanted to work, who were 
able to work, who were able to add to the productive might of this Nation, were 
hot employed. These 3,272,000 people represent 6 percent of the number of 
People able and willing to work. Economists have found that we can expect 
about 3 percent unemployment to be accounted for by job turnover and seasonal 
factors, but we have unemployment of 6 percent, seasonally adjusted. 

In other words, there are 1,636,000 more people unemployed than there should 
be if we are to insure that all who are willing and able to contribute to the 
strength needed by this Nation, if we are to lead the free world, may do so. In 
military terms, we are accepting 1 challenge with 6 percent of the people of 
employable age not even mobilized. In short, the administration is letting our 
economy run downhill at the very time it is accepting challenges to economic 
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war. We cannot permit 6 percent of our people to be idle and have the strength 
needed to meet the challenge which has been set before us, yet the administra- 
tion permits the concentration of economic power to continue, even though it 
has been shown time and time again that concentrated industry combats reces- 
sions by mass layoffs instead of price reductions to stimulate sales. Concen- 
trated industry substitutes high-priced machinery for labor with no thought of 
the consequences to those permanently laid off nor to the general effect. 

The administration preached a policy of no new starts on public works during 
1959. Public works, particularly reclamation works such as Seedskadee, and 
the other Colorado River projects, are wealth-producing facilities which our 
people will need if they are to produce the strength needed in the crisis of the 
Soviet challenge. The determination of Congress prevailed finally and the pub- 
lie works appropriation bill was passed, which included the appropriation to get 
Seedskadee started this fiscal year. 

The Public Works Appropriation Act was passed in September 1959. By that 
time the effects of the recession of 1958 had pretty well worn off but the passing 
of the recession bared for view the fact that there remained too much unem- 
ployment despite the general recovery based upon gigantic military spending. 
The need to learn more about this was so pressing that Senator Lyndon John- 
son, Democratic leader in the Senate, did not want Congress to adjourn without 
authorizing an investigation. On September 12, just 3 days before Congress 
adjourned, it was apparent that earlier attempts to secure the establishment of 
a joint Senate-House committee would not be successful. Senator Johnson, 
therefore, introduced a Senate resolution creating a special Senate committee to 
study this problem and report not later than January 30, 1960. I am glad that 
Senator Gale McGee has been appointed to serve on this important committee, 
of which Senator Eugene McCarthy, of Minnesota, is chairman. I am happy to 
recall that I spoke in behalf of Senator McCarthy when he ran for his first term 
in the House of Representatives in 1948. 

The hearings of this committee can serve as an effective call to the adminis- 
tration not to allow the domestic economy to run downhill at the same time it 
accepts the challenge to wage economic war with the Soviet Union. 

We must not be misled. Our own peaceful domestic economy must be nur- 
tured to take the place of military spending if by any chance disarmament should 
eome. We need strong domestic economy now just as much as we need to be 
ready for any military move that Soviet Russia may, in fact, make. 

With the President promising military aid to India because of Chinese ag- 
gression just north of the Himalayas, it must be obvious that peace is not yet in 
sight; but surely it is clear that we have no choice except to provide economic aid 
for our own unemployed people while international affairs remain as uncertain 
as they now are. 


Senator McGer. I have here a letter that I’d like to include in the 
record from the Honorable J. J. Hickey, Governor of the State of 
Wyoming, in which he expresses his regret of being unable to attend 
this hearing today because of a postsurgery complication which keeps 
him close to Cheyenne. But Governor Joe says: 


I am preparing a statement and will get it in Sheriff George Nimmo’s hands 

for presentation at the hearing. 
WYOMING EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Cheyenne, December 11, 1959. 
Hon. Gate W. McGEE, 
City Hall, Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Dear GALE: I am sorry that it is going to be impossible for me to attend the 
Rock Springs hearing Monday because of a postsurgery complication which 
has developed and prevents me from making the long trip. 

I am preparing a statement and will get it in Sheriff George Nimmo’s hands 
for presentation at the hearing. 

With best personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. J. “Jor” Hickey, Governor. 


Senator McGrr. The statement from the Governor will be presented 
by Sheriff George Nimmo. 
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STATEMENT OF GOV. J. J. HICKEY, OF WYOMING 


Governor Hickey. South-central and western Wyoming can no 
longer be classified as an area of chronic unemployment. The sudden 
shutdown of the coal mines in the early 1950’s created a serious, 
critical unemployment situation with a dismal outlook. Many said 
that south-central and western Wyoming would rapidly decline be- 
cause of the loss of its single major industry. It is now evident that 
this area is one of the brighter economic spots in the State; however, 
favorable employment statistics and claims of brighter economy 
should not overshadow the problem of lifelong miners over the age of 
45 years who are encountering problems of readjustment, particularly 
in the less populated communities. 

It is my hope that the Congress of the United States will take 
whatever remedial action is necessary to prevent the reoccurrence of 
a situation well remembered in south-central and western Wyoming 
when, in 1954, distress assistance was denied because the area failed 
to meet the Federal qualification requiring the presence of 15,000 un- 
employed people in an area before assistance could be given. This 
qualification eliminated all Wyoming areas from possible participa- 
tion. 

At the lowest economic point in 1954, there were approximately 
2,000 unemployed in this area who faced up to the problem with 
courage. Unemployment compensation and pensions softened the 
situation. Many of the younger people left the community to de- 
velop skills other than mining work, thereby depleting the greatest 
natural resource of the State, its youth. Regardless of this, business 
held on and family ties so inherent in communities such as Rock 
Springs, Kemmerer, Diamondville, Hanna, Superior, Winton, Dines, 
oma and other communities kept many home to fight for better 

ays. 

The subsequent expansion away from a single industry to various 
other industries brought about a diversified economy resulting in a 
more stable future. 

Those of us who for a lifetime have been a part of south-central 
and western Wyoming look forward with optimism to the future of 
this area of the State where the economy was so seriously impaired 
by the abrupt closing of the mines in December 1953. 

Other industries have made great strides in the area during the 
past few years. The highway program, which we concede is tem- 
porary, has helped fill the gap. Reclamation projects are at present, 
and we hope will continue to be, great. assets in the future. We also 
look forward to the day when the coal industry is restored to its 
former position as a part of our economy. The State and its institu- 
tions will assist and encourage research programs contemplating the 
development of Wyoming coal. 

The coal industry faltered and the area temporarily declined, but 
by perseverance and industry its people met the challenge and de- 
veloped a diversified industrial climate stabilizing the economy and 
won for themselves the admiration of all of Wyoming. 

Senator McGrr. Thank you, Sheriff Nimmo. 

Sheriff Nramo. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator McGer. I think we are not to lose sight of the point that 
the Governor has raised, and that is the impact of unemployment on 
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an area, and the whole State in fact, is sometimes reflected beyond 
mere unemployable statistics. It’s reflected in the exodus of indi- 
viduals, and, as the Governor mentioned, particularly the youth of the 
State, from the State because of the absence of economic opportunity. 
The consequence in terms of the tax base, on the terms of civic income 
become a part of this total problem. The Governor's reference to the 
need for more coal research ought to remind us that both Houses of 
Congress passed such a bill in the last session. But it did not become 
law, and we are still persuading that unless and until we can intensify, 
not merely cooperate, but intensify the effort toward thresholds in 
the uses of a we are going to have a ceiling over our real capa- 
bilities in Wyoming. Every effort should be made by all Wyoming- 
ites to repeat and repeat again the efforts to bring about a more 
expanded and broader based program in coal research. 

The next testimony is from Hon. Rudy Anselmi, senator from 
Sweetwater County—in fact, the dean of all Wyoming senators. 

Rudy. 


STATEMENT OF STATE SENATOR RUDOLPH ANSELMI 


State Senator Anseitmr. Senator McGee and other staff members, 
my name is Rudolph Anselmi, State senator in the Wyoming Legis- 
lature from Sweetwater County. We appreciate the fact that you 
have selected Rock Springs for a hearing of your committee and 
especially that you wish to study the economic and sociological impli- 
cations of unemployment. As a native not only of Wyoming but of 
Sweetwater County as well, I have had the opportunity of watching 
the area, especially Rock Springs, grow from the position of a small 
coal camp to a thriving business center and the establishment and 
opening of other coal camps in the area. I have seen and realized the 
value of more than 2,000 coal miners working regularly and with 
regular paychecks. I have also known what the reduction of this 
force to less than 200 means to a community. I have heard for years 
the value of our natural resources within the boundaries of Wyoming 
and what they will mean to our future. I have seen the establishment 
and growth of the natural gas and soda ash industries in southwestern 
Wyoming. As a member of the State senate, I have introduced and 
cosponsored several resolutions which were sent to Congress asking 
for research in the use of coal, and research bills have been passed 
even as late as the last session only to be vetoed by the President. We 
all had hoped that something could have been done in the use of our 
most plentiful resource, coal. We are still hopeful that we will see 
the use of this energy in all its abundance. 

Rock Springs, although destined originally to go the way of many 
coal camps, has carried on and is thankful for the smaller employing 
groups that have replaced the one large employer. We are still in the 
throes of this transition. News reports have it that Wyoming will 
show a loss in population with the 1960 census. This predicition can 
well be, for, although Rock Springs proper may show an increase, I 
am fearful that the area and Sweetwater County will show a reduc- 
tion—as will be the case in other coal-mining communities of our State. 
To back this up, one need only note the closing of Winton, Dines, 
Stansbury, and the reduction of Superior and Quealy to half their 
normal size. Although we have a shortage of homes in Rock Springs, 
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a tour of the business area will show many businesses that have closed 
and ceased operation—buildings that at one time housed prosperous 
and going establishments are empty. 

For several years a large portion of our citizens were drawing un- 
employment benefits and as a result were registered with the employ- 
ment service. After these benefits run out, there is not the tendency 
to be registered and for that reason the numbers listed as unemployed 
is reduced, giving a false indication of those actually unemployed. I 
believe this to be true in our case. In addition many move to other 
areas of employment. Especially was this true of the younger group 
who are looking to the future. This brings up the seriousness of em- 
ployment of those over 40 as well as the serious exodus of young 
people from Wyoming. This was brought to our attention by Mr. 
0. D. Turner, professor of business administration at the University 
of Wyoming, when he said, in a recent publication : 


Wyoming should try to attract more manufacturing industry to its off-balance 
agriculture economy. However— 


He went on to say— 


several obstacles are in the way, such as lack of water, lack of markets, and 
the “exporting” of its talented young to other States. 

This has become a problem in our area since industry is necessary, 
and because of its lack, our young are moving. Then, too, with em- 
ployment of those over 40 being frowned on in some quarters, we are 
left with elderly and nontalented looking for work. 

We can say here, too, that there is another obstacle in our way and 
that is the limited use of our coal resource because of Federal regula- 
tion. Our attempt to lift that restriction during the past several 
sessions have been of no avail. As a result we have been restricted in 
the development of our reserves. All this because of an old ruling 
that coal reserves owned and controlled by the railroad are restricted 
to rail use. With the conversion of rail power away from coal to 
other fuels, the use of coal is limited. Wyoming’s vast resources and 
reserves of hydrocarbons, coal, oil, shale, and gas are an important 
factor for future development, but processing such resources requires 
water which is not as plentiful as might be desired but which will be 
in greater supply as river basin development projects are completed. 
The other requirement is well-trained personnel that we have been 
losing during the past several years when a significant part of the 
young and middle-aged population of Wyoming has actually been ex- 
ported. This is the result of unemployment and the reduction of in- 
dustry in the area. 

The problem, economic and sociological, is then the reduction in 
trade area for well-established communities such as Rock Springs re- 
sulting from the loss of industry not replaced with sufficient addi- 
tional enterprise to limit the exodus of trained and young people from 
the area and the State. In this way there is a further unbalancing of 
the off-balance agriculture dominated economy. 

Senator McGer. Thank you, Rudy. I want to raise one question. 
You refer in your excellent statement to the means of stabilizing or 
counting the unemployed in a given community and suggest that after 
their unemployment compensation runs out. It doesn’t mean that they 
have been reemployed, that doesn’t mean that? 
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Senator Ansetmi. That is right. 

Senator McGzr. Do you know of any way in which tabs are kept on 
the unemployed not on the unemployment rolls? 

Senator Ansett. I don’t know of any myself. There may be some 
way in which the people that tab unemployment say they can get that 
unemployed list. 

WATER RESOURCES 


Senator McGrr. We can’t mention enough here in Wyoming the im- 
portance of another of your points, “water” as the key to some of 
these redevelopments. We have a tendency sometimes to concentrate 
our thinking of capital, bringing in capital in order to develop indus- 
try. But here, in a sense, in which it exists, perhaps, in no other part 
of the country, water becomes the first key to making—creating a new 
base. That’s why we hope that we will be able to produce some guide- 
lines along this view of the new national water study as we are now 
in the process of making. Hearings toward that end were held in 
Laramie earlier this fall and Wyoming’s water question was laid 
straight on the national record. 

In order to keep this within the view of the policy; your mention 
of the roll of the elderly, or the neglect of the elderly employees in 
this picture. This calls to mind another member of this committee, 
who originally intended to be present here this morning. Pat Mc- 
Namara from Michigan. He was detained for the reason that he has 
been conducting a series of national hearings on the problem of the 
elderly and the aged. Thus, he cannot be in two places at the same 
time. Again this illustrates the many facets of the studies and the 
obligations that are placed on a given individual’s time, as you have 
long since discovered in your own. 

I want to thank you for your statement, Mr. Anselmi. 

The Honorable John Kovach, senator from Sweetwater County, 
has asked that he be placed later on in the list because of other com- 
plications on his schedule this morning. He will appear this after- 
noon. Now, the Honorable Paul Wataha, the mayor of Rock Springs. 


STATEMENT OF MAYOR PAUL WATAHA, ROCK SPRINGS, WYO. 


Mayor Pavut Warana. Senator McGee and members of the Senate 
Committee on Unemployment Problems, I am very happy to have the 
opportunity of expressing my views relative to employment condi- 
tions in the Rock Springs area. I do say, however, that such a hear- 
ing was needed very badly at the time our coal industry retrenched, 
and we were given absolutely no help or encouragement. I am proud 
that our people had the courage and fortitude to carry on in an exem- 
plary manner. 

On the whole, I personally feel that our economy and employment 
is more stable today than for the past few years. Figures will show 
that our unemployment is on the decrease and is at the lowest point 
since 1952. I do not feel, however, that this presents a fair picture, 
inasmuch as it does not reflect the people that are working on seasonal 
jobs, which jobs are still being worked because of our unusually fine 
weather. The unemployment figures should take a sharp increase as 
soon as winter sets in. 
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LIST OF PROBLEMS 


We are confronted with the following problems, which I consider 
to be of prime importance: 

(1) Due to the fact that several of our people were laid off after 
some of their best years in the mines, they have now attained the age 
where it is hard for them to obtain employment. This works a hard- 
ship on their families and as a result many of our oldtime families 
have had to go to other communities. 

(2) Because of the seasonal jobs, many workers have been unable 
to plan their futures on a sound basis. This has also reflected in a 
shift in population. 

(3) We are not keeping your young, trained folks at home. As 
soon as they fulfill their educational goals, they must go elsewhere 
to use their skills. 

I do not want to leave the feeling that we are against new people 
coming to our city. We welcome them in the most cordial manner, 
but we feel that it is our obligation to keep the families that have 
been the basic foundation of our community. 

I would like to suggest what I consider would help not only to al- 
leviate our present unemployment situation, but would make our 
future a more stabilized one. 

(1) The Federal Government should initiate some program to de- 
velop our vast coal deposits. This should be done through research 
and practice and done immediately. 

(2) We would like to lay claim to additional industries that could 
take up the slack in our seasonal employment practices as well as 
year-around operations. 

(3) Everything possible should be done to keep our reclamation 
projects active and to strongly push the new projects into realization. 

(4) Many Federal restrictions could be abandoned so that some of 
our local existing industries could proceed into other areas (Coal 
Leasing Act). 

(5) Our local workers should have equal priority with other States 
when it comes to employment on Federal reclamation projects. 

(6) The U.S. Government should take a realistic approach to local 
conditions and make periodic reviews on certain hard-hit areas. If 
this were done, many situations might be eliminated before they de- 
velop. In any event, emergency measures should be granted such 
areas instead of letting them fight the battle themselves. 

I am deeply concerned as to what employment will be available to 
our local people when some of the temporary construction areas are 
completed. Even though this is somewhat in the future, I feel that 
it is something that should be investigated today so that we will not 
be faced with the same chaos tomorrow that we faced when the mines 
closed. 

I have felt for some time that the small community feels a greater 
allegiance to our Federal Government than the Federal Government 
feels toward the small community. We are all one and the same and 
we must work together in order to reach our ultimate goal of unity 
and strength. 
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Senator McGer. Thank you, Paul, for that statement, and espe- 

cially for your specific constructive suggestions that will serve as 
guidelines for the committee’s consideration and its recommendations. 
You put in the prospects of the small city and its impact on a com- 
munity as such and it will be very helpful to us. Are you in a posi- 
tion to suggest to the committee what the effect on family relation- 
ships to the community may have been affected by the unemployment 
question ? 

Mayor Pau Warana. I think that the people that have developed 
our community over the past several years and through working in 
the mines, they have had to take employment some place in order to 
do what they had to. They had to sell all of their property and lots 
and each of them stood at a time when the costs were so low that they 
took tremendous losses. They have even gone away, but even then 
some of them haven’t been able to carry on into their chosen field; 
since most of them have dedicated their lives to one particular field— 
skill and as a result, instead of the families building up over several 
years, we have lost them. We just don’t have those families any 
more, the people that really built the community. 

Senator McGrr. Do you have any case on—I don’t suppose there 
is available on city revenues, in terms of prolonged unemployment, 
the assessed valuation, the tax base, that sort of thing? 

Mayor Paut Wartana. Our assessed valuation, of course, is increas- 
ing. The West Vaco people and all of the oil reserves, all of them 
coming in. The oil people, however, it didn’t increase the last year 
as much as I thought it might. 

Senator McGee. Would this be true of the county as a whole or 
would this be just true of Rock Springs. Beyond your province? 

Mayor Pavut Warana. I believe the town of Green River—as the 
mayor will say, it decreased due to the entrenchment of railroad con- 
ditions in the county. 

Senator McGrr. This might be an appropriate place to see if we 
can get from the county assessor the valuation figures for the last few 
years and we will include them in the record at this point. Are there 
figures that are available as to how much was spent on public assist- 
ance here in Rock Springs at the height of the unemployment ? 

Mayor Paut Warana. I don’t know. 

Senator McGer. You wouldn’t have those? 

Mayor Paut Warana. I don’t have them, no. 

Senator McGrr. Perhaps we ought to check on that and slip it in 
here in this part of the record because here are some of the things 
that you alluded to and I want to say “Amen” to your elation to the 
height of the seasonal employment due to the fine weather. Because 
we flew in directly from the Pacific to Salt Lake yesterday and—I was 
about to say we were grounded there. We didn’t get down on the 
ground because of the blizzard, we circled the city for a long time and 
then drove over here in a snowstorm in order to make it. Five miles 
this side of Lyman we broke out in a beautiful and clear night. I sup- 
pose it’s snowing east of here somewhere, but it certainly turned out 
to be a glorious day here in Rock Springs. Those are all the questions. 
I want to thank you. 
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ASSESSED VALUATIONS 


OFFICE oF CouNTY ASSESSOR, 
SWEETWATER CouUNTY, Wyo., 
Green River, Wyo., December 14, 1959. 


Following are the total Sweetwater County assessed valuations for the years 
1953 through 1959: 


$62, 391, 341 
64, 218, 931 
62, 377, 947 
63, 192, 350 
64, 527, 976 
64, 906, 021 
63, 812, 019 


I am also listing below the mill levies for Rock Springs and Green River for 
the years 1953 through 1959: 


Rock Springs | Green River 


45. 454 44. 444 
45. 442 43. 904 
46. 044 43. 306 
46. 120 43. 520 
50. 983 44. 170 
52. 765 45. 233 
58. 256 46. 877 


If we can be further assistance to you, please advise this office. 
Very truly yours, 
Harry O. THUESEN, 
County Assessor. 
By Mary KourBELAsS, 
Deputy Assessor. 
Senator McGesr. Now, the Honorable Franklin W. Wilkes, mayor 
of Green River, Wyo. 
Mayor Wixxgs. Before I start here, I might say one thing. Green 
River isn’t too badly hit at the present time. 


STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN W. WILKES, MAYOR OF GREEN 
RIVER, WYO. 


Mayor Wirxes. Economically Green River is in good condition, 
even with the loss of many railroad jobs. 

The slack has been taken up in part by new industry, chemical, 
gas, and oil exploration and reclamation projects. Most of these 
jobs are of a at nature but we have every hope of perma- 


nent explorations being conducted in our area. 

There are extreme shortages of local business ventures in Green 
River. We could stand investments in many local fields. Much of 
our local income goes out of our community to purchase everyday 
needs. This seems to be a reluctance to invest because of job insecurity. 

At a time when Green River should be booming some people are 
debating whether or not to sell their homes and are reluctant to invest 
in new ones. There is no surplus of homes in Green River, even more 
than average exchanges have been made. While many of our old 
time residents have Toft our See and State because of the 
railroad layoff, they have been replaced by new people in different 
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fields, so instead of increased activity reflecting an increased popula- 
tion, we are just holding our own. 

In the majority, morale is excellent and we know Green River, with 
its water, transportation, central location and public lands will 
eventually move into its rightful place as a leader in Wyoming. 

Senator McGzr. Thank you very much for that mighty refreshing 
heartening statement. 

Mayor Wiuxes. I don’t think that the valuation in Green River 
has dropped this year. We haven’t any indication at present anyway. 

Senator McGerr. There would be figures available on this? 

Mayor Wirxes. There are. I'll see that you get them. 

Senator McGerr. I wonder if you could supply those for the record? 

Mayor WuxeEs. You bet. 

Senator McGee. Larry, this is the point where I think a statement 
from you would be very much in order. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE C. MERTHAN, COMMITTEE 
STAFF DIRECTOR 


Mr. Mertuan. Senator McGee, I’d like to express my personal ap- 
preciation to you for inviting me out here to participate in this 
hearing with you, and I bring greetings to you and the good people 
from Wyoming from Senator McCarthy, the chairman of this com- 
mittee. He requested me to thank you for remaining in Washington 
with him to participate in those hearings, and he wants to thank 
you particularly for sending Mr. Whittemore to Minnesota to repre- 
sent you at our Minnesota hearings. It was cold and icy and we 
risked his life, but as you see, we brought him back safely. We were 
also concerned with the mining area in Duluth, Minn. 

I might say, in the 4 months of the life of this committee, we will 
conduct hearings in 26 different cities in the United States. In 11 
States we will have heard approximately 1,000 witnesses. We will 
publish, I would say, about 15 books similar to this green one which 
Senator McGee has. This one is the result of 3 days of hearings con- 
ducted in Washington on the 5th, 6th, and 7th of October, which 
Senator McGee attended. I might say here that the committee is 
also interested very much in the human and the sociological implica- 
tions of unemployment. We spend a great deal of time talking about 
the economic cost of unemployment. We know that when people are 
unemployed, first of all, we lose part of our gross national product, 
something is not being produced. Secondly, there is a complete loss 
of wages. Thirdly, there is an expense to the Federal Government, 
the State and to the local community in public assistance. The rate 
of unemployment in the United States now is at one of its highest 
peaks—it’s about 6 percent nationally. However, there are certain 
areas which I have visited, such as Uniontown, Pa., where 28 per- 
cent of the able-bodied working force is unemployed. They have 
exhausted their unemployment benefits and are unemployed and have 
been unemployed sometimes for as long as 2 or 3 years. Other areas, 
such as California, have more people working than they have had 
before. This is the complication—this is the problem we see in 1959, 
in a prosperous America, where we saw in West Virginia, very young 
people, schoolchildren go home for Christmas vacation and lose 5 
pounds while they are at home. They were weighed by the school 
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nurse before they went on vacation and they were weighed when they 
came back. Why do they lose? Because they have nothing to eat 
at home. They gain the weight because they are given a hot school 
lunch at school. Some of them put parts of this in their pocket and 
take it home to the little children who are not old enough to go to 
school. 

KENTUCKY HEARINGS REVIEWED 


I was in Kentucky with Senator John Sherman Cooper, ranking 
Republican member of this committee, and Senator Hartke, of Indi- 
ana. A deacon of a church testified—he is also in the banking busi- 
ness. He said there was a meeting of the members of his church 
recently and the minister wanted to inquire why the church attendance 
had fallen off. The answer came from the people, from the deacon 
himself; these people had been unemployed so long they don’t have 
clothes or shoes to wear to church. It’s hard to believe, in 1959, in 
the United States. He told about little children with swollen stom- 
achs such as they have in India, which are swollen from hunger. 
Why? Because the father is unemployed. This, I will admit, is an 
exception, but it sometimes exists in Harlan, Ky., and Pikeville, Ky., 
and that’s the reason that this committee is conducting these hearings 
throughout the United States to find out what we can do (those of us 
who are better off)—what the Federal Government can do, what the 
State can do, what the local government can do, what the role of the 
individual, private persons and private business, is in solving this un- 
employment problem. We want to find out first of all to what extent 
is unemployment a national problem? Secondly, what is the role of 
the Federal Government and of the State government? Thirdly, are 
there adequate statistics? Do we really know what happens to a man 
after he exhausts his unemployment benefits? Where does he go? 
How does he live? We know that for a certain period of time he lives 
on surplus foods and on public assistance. Who takes care of him? 
Is he taken care of by the church? By his friends? Or by the 
whole community? What is the role of individual industry and of the 
business, the community as a whole in the adaptation to technological 
improvements? We know that when new technologies are introduced, 
a number of people are dislocated, some temporarily, some perma- 
nently. Something should be done to anticipate this. 

We also have the problem of retraining. I have heard this here 
this morning and I have heard it similarly in Kentucky, Virginia, and 
Minnesota, that possibly some retraining program should be instituted 
for able-bodied people 40 to 50 years old who are displaced for one 
reason or another, but who are still able and willing to work. Who 
should assume that retraining program ? 


SOVIET CHALLENGE 


Next, what about the Soviet challenge? There’s no unemployed 
in the Soviet Union. The reason is that they are forced to work. 
However, can we afford to have 6 percent of our people unemployed, 
not. producing a portion of our gross national product, while the 
Soviet, Union is using every man, woman and child to outproduce 
us? Economically this should not be our prime motivation, but we 
should not lose sight of this particular factor. 
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And finally, we are here, as Senator McGee so ably pointed out, 
to get your recommendations. You people have thought about this 
problem, you faced untold challenges and you have met them in large 
part. Although I heard this morning that there are still some mis- 
givings on the part of some people. Possibly this is temporary. 

Possibly some of these people are unemployed, they are not work- 
ing to full capacity. They may be seasonal, only working 30 or 20 
hours, maybe working 6 months of the year. What can we do to 
guarantee the rights of all to work full time as long as they want to 
for as much as their ability permits them to earn. 

For that reason I’d like to say that I’m delighted to be here and to 
learn from you firsthand what your experience has been and what 
you think the solution should be for places like West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the other parts of the country. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator McGer. Thanks to you Larry for providing this prospec- 
tive sweep of the country that you have been able to indulge personally 
in, and ivustie us to fit into this much larger picture. 

I'd like to introduce at this point a letter and a statement from 
Congressman Byron Johnson from Colorado. He says he wants to 
commend the committee for holding hearings in this area of the 
West. While our labor markets may not compare in magnitude with 
other sections of the country, the degree of its influence on our econ- 
omy may be even greater and his suggestions include the following: 

First, Congress must once again approve the coal research and de- 
velopment program—vetoed by the President—in such a manner that 
it can effectively renew the vitality of this basic industry. 

Secondly, it must reexamine the whole mining question. 

Thirdly, The depressed area bill should be reconsidered and re- 
assessed at the coming session. 

Fourth, The Federal unemployment compensation law needs a 
thorough reevaluation. 

Finally, Congressman Johnson says Congress must do all in its 
power to encourage and foster policies consistent with the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. Income from unemployment compensation, he con- 
cludes, is better than no income, but there still is no substitute for in- 
come from direct employment. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


HovseE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., December 8, 1959. 


Dear Senator McGee: I am pleased to submit herewith a statement for the 
consideration of the Senate Special Committee on Unemployment Problems at 
its hearings in Rock Springs, Wyo., on December 14, 1959. 

Please accept my thanks for your notifying me of this opportunity. 

Sincerely yours, 
Byron L. JOHNSON, Member of Congress. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE BYRON L. JOHNSON, 
Seconp District, Coro. 


I want to commend the committee for holding hearings in this area. The 
labor markets in the West may not compare in magnitude with some of the 
other labor markets in the country, but the degree of distress through unem- 
ployment may be even greater. 
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It appears to me that the Congress will need to give its attention next year 
to several matters in order that unemployment may no longer be a scourge to 
our community life. 

First, it must again approve the coal research and development program— 
vetoed by the President—in such a manner that it can effectively renew the 
vitality of this basic industry. 

Secondly, it must reexamine the whole mining situation. It may well be true 
that the American consumer would be better off with a stable domestic supply 
of certain metals, assured by production payment techniques, than to be wholly 
dependent on foreign supplies. Such a program could be limited in extent just 
as we limited the agricultural subsidy program this last year to exclude giant 
operators and participants in international cartels. 

Third, the House should bring to the floor the depressed area bill, which 
the Senate and the Banking and Currency Committee of the House have already 
approved, so that the Federal Government might do more to help areas with 
extensive and chronic unemployment. 

Fourth, the Federal unemployment compensation law needs a thorough re- 
evaluation. It may well be that stronger Federal standards would prove helpful 
in making the unemployment compensation program a more effective tool. It 
is important to remember that we need unemployment compensation not only 
to protect the unemployed worker but to protect those who sell to him, to protect 
the economic health of his community, and indeed, to protect the economic 
health of the Nation. 

Finally, the Congress must do all in its power to encourage and foster policies 
consistent with the Employment Act of 1946. We should earnestly seek to pro- 
mote and maintain maximum employment, production and purchasing power. 
The intent of the Congress is clear, but the intention must be realized by the 
administration, and Congress must cooperate to achieve its essential purpose. 

While income from unemployment compensation is better than no income, 
Income from employment, of course, is better than unemployment compensa- 
tion. All of us know the tragic impact that chronic unemployment has on a 
community. Unhappily, some people do not recognize the human values in 
maintaining a community. Community life is more than a series of employ- 
ment opportunities. It reflects more precious and intangible values that deserve 
the attention of businessmen, community leaders, and the Congress alike. 

To insist that the loss of a previous source of employment must be the oc- 
casion for destroying the community and requiring mass migration is to be 
indifferent and contemputous of basic human relationships. Such callous in- 
difference to the meaning of the “pursuit of happiness” is unworthy of our 
greatness as a Nation. 

We must find ways of restoring economic vitality to our depressed commu- 
nities. 

When we are determined to achieve this goal, we will find ways to do so. 


Senator McGrr. Now, Mr. Chester P. Sorensen, executive director 
for the employment security commission. Mr. Sorensen. 


STATEMENT BY CHESTER P. SORENSEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION OF WYOMING 


Mr. Sorensen. Senator McGee and members of the committee staff. 
I am Chester P. Sorensen, executive director for the employment of 
Wyoming. 

According to the various records developed and pant by the employ- 
ment, security commission, the unemployment problem in the Rock 
Springs area stems mainly from the fact that this community grew 
up on the shoulders of a single industry. Those of us who work in 
employment security are aware that a community built on a single 
industry faces a severe threat when something happens to chan 
the status of that one means of livelihood in a major segment of the 
labor force. Rock Springs has followed the usual pattern. It was: 
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built on coal, and coal continued to be the mainstay until demand for 
the product dropped to practically nothing. 

To illustrate the point, I should like to cite a few appropriate figures 
in payrolls and employment. 

I shall disregard the figures during World War II, which were, 
as you all know, heavily weighted by the greater than normal demand 
for coal. In 1948, however, the total payroll for Sweetwater County 
in business and industry lines covered under the Wyoming employ- 
ment security law reached nearly $21 million. That, of course, in- 
cluded coal mining. The same year the employment security com- 
mission recorded an average employment of 6,500 workers in all lines 
covered under the law. 

In 1953, after a temporary slump in 1949 and 1950, the total pay- 
roll was again at $21 million. But already the mines were beginning 
to weaken as the economy base of the community, so that average 
employment slipped to 5,600, a decrease of 900 from 1948. 

Senator McGerr. Could you raise your voice just a little bit, they 
were having difficulty hearing you in the back of the room, 

Mr. Sorensen. I’m sorry. (Continuing.) Then, the first severe 
cut in coal mine employment. appeared in 1954. The $21 million 
payroll for the county in 1953 shriveled to $17 million in 1954, a 
loss of $4 million within the year. About 1,300 men had lost their 
jobs in the mines alone, out of a crew of around 2,800 in normal peace- 
time years. So, the commission recorded an average employment for 
the county that year of 4,840, against the 5,600 in 1953. 

I note from other sources that retail sales in the county dropped 
from $30 million in 1953 to $21 million in 1954. This shows the 
startling effect in a community when 1,200 or 1,300 men lose their jobs. 

So, it has been going 

Senator McGee. In other words—may I interrupt. From 1953 to 
1954, retail sales dropped $9 million, which you largely attribute to 
the unemployment of the 1,200 to 1,300 men in the mines? 

Mr. Sorensen. That’s right. So, it has been going. Last year, 
1958, the county payrolls were down another $3 million to $14,678,000. 
Average employment also slumped to about 3,800. Another 1,000 men 
had lost their jobs. 

Senator McGrr. May I ask you one point for clarification there. 
Last year, 1958, the county payrolls were down another $3 million, 
since when? Since 1954 or since the preceeding year; merely for the 
matter of clarifying the record here. 

Mr. Sorensen. From 1954. 

Senator McGee. But, the figure that is interesting is the year 1958. 
Your figures show that there was still this very sharp decline through 
last year? 

Mr. Sorensen. That is right. 

Senator McGrr. Thank you. 


DROP IN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Sorensen. In other words, in the years between 1948 and 1958, 
the total covered payroll for Sweetwater County sagged from $21 
million to $14,600,000—over $6 million loss, Average employment 
dropped from 6,500 to 3,800—almost half. 
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As far back as 1954, I pointed out this situation in my annual re- 
port for that year. I will quote this pertinent paragraph: 

During the past year, the coal-mining industry in this State, which has been 
feeling decreases during peacetime over the past 20 years, received its severest 
jolt since the beginning of mechanization in the mines. Due mainly to the con- 
version of motive power on railroads from coal-burning steam locomotives to 
diesel-electric units, approximately 1,300 coal miners have lost their jobs perman- 
ently. Even the remaining 1,200 miners can now count on only part-time work 
in the pits. Although considerable thought and effort have been exerted toward 
new uses of coal and other industries to take its place, no visible result has yet 
appeared. Due to the huge size of the problem, the corrective influence will 
necessarily be slow in coming. 

Since that year, of course, most of those remaining 1,200 men have 
lost their jobs, until now only a couple hundred are producing coal, 
and most of these have only part-time work. 

In the meantime, what has happened to these displaced miners? 
What has happened to the community? Answers to these questions, 
of course, go beyond the scope of operations by the employment se- 
curity commission. However, we do have a continuing interest in 
unemployed people and we naturally have a sustained contact with 
the economies of local communities. Principally through our inter- 
views with job seekers and through our contacts with employers and 
local organizations, we are keenly aware of the plight of not only the 
jobless but also of the interrelated affairs of the entire community 
economy. 

Our interviewing procedures and some investigative studies have 
given us a few of the answers about displaced wage earners. In the 
case of the Rock Springs coal miners we have found that many have 
left the area. A few have retired, and others have gone into semi- 
retirements, tending their homes and living with their families. Some 
have cut their standards of living drastically and are living on earn- 
ings from part time and seasonal odd jobs. We have done all we 
could to locate new work for all who have been willing to migrate to 
other areas. Some, of course, have found other full-time satisfying 
employment in the home community. 

As for the economy, who can say what might have been the result 
if all these people had been able to keep their jobs? But times change. 
Here the mines closed. It must be remembered, too, that layoffs in 
the mines had the usual pyramiding effect, causing job cuts in all 
lines of business and industry. Some other services and industries, 
however, have grown up in the meantime and have furnished most 
of the new jobs that have kept some of the miners here. Further 
oil and gas development, trona mining, timber work, accelerated high- 
way improvement, tourist business and reclamation projects such as 
Flaming Gorge and the upcoming Seedsakadee have improved the 
situation immeasurably. 

However, the question still remains. What would have been the 
effect on the community if there had been sufficient work at all 
times to keep people here and to use their energies at full capacity ? 
Most of the new business and industry has merely helped to fill the 
lost. jobs. Indeed, today the community constantly looks forward 
hopefully from 1 year to the next for construction projects and other 
temporary palliatives to bolster the economy. Expansion and 
economic growth are words that cannot have much meaning until, for 
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example, there is again an average employment of 6,500 in business 
and industry as in 1948 instead of the present 3,800. Even beyond 
that, there should be some hope of growth. Until that. time, here 
is a hollow ring to the comparisons between our national economic 
growth and the purported pace of the Russian bear at something 
double. 

This economy is hardly progressing; it is merely “hanging on.” 

Now, attached to my statement is a table and I don’t think that 
we need to go into it, but it does point out to the committee the payrolls 
from 1945 to 1958, the average employment, number of the establish- 
ments in the county. Also, the unemployment insurance benefits paid 
and the number of individuals paid in the application in our whole 
office and the number of hires. 

Senator McGrr. What do you mean by the average active applica- 
tion for jobs, for unemployment aid, for unemployment insurance? 

Mr. Sorensen. That could be anyone registered in the home office. 
He wouldn’t necessarily need to be drawing unemployment insurance. 

Senator McGze. But he is applying for what it says, average active 
applications? 

Mr. Sorensen. Applying for work? 

Senator McGer. For work. We should show the whole table in 
the record. I think this is of interest; that in 1955 there were 596 
such applications, in 1956 a very sharp drop to 308 applications, in 
1957, 347 applications and last year 468 applications. In other words, 
after the high in 1955, there was then a drop in such applications, 
which have been steadily increasing, and sharply increasing from 
last year over to the preceding year. When will the figures be avail- 
able for 1959, in the spring? 

Mr. Sorensen. Not until after the first of the year, Senator. 

—. McGez. I mean, does it take, what, to March to get them 
ready ? 

Mr. Sorensen. Probably. 


MEASUREMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Senator McGrr. What about the unemployment figures that you 
refer to from time to time, however are they made up, where do you get 
the 

Mr. Sorensen. Well, it’s based upon a statistical count in our local 
office and each one of our 12 local offices in the State. 

Senator McGer. Well, is this confined to the people receiving unem- 
ployment insurance? 

Mr. Sorensen. No. 

Senator McGerr. We raised that question with Senator Anselmi ear- 
lier and the record ought to show how this procedure operates. 

Mr. Sorensen. Well, an individual when he is eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance or when he isn’t free to come to our public em- 
ployment office and register for work; then it’s our job to, of course, 
try to find suitable work for this individual. There is a requirement 
though, that an individual who files for unemployment insurance must 
be registered, if an individual, isn’t eligible; such as agricultural peo- 
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ple covered under agriculture. If they are not eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance or if they are not covered they can also come in 
od register. Now, each month, that’s on the 25th day of the month, 
we take an active count, or account of our active file which shows 
the number of people registered in the local office as of that particular 
date, and that’s where all your figures, basically, nationwide, come 
from.on what has happened to the number of unemployed. 

Senator McGer. Would this be a fair statement then: That your 
unemployment figures are derived first from all registered people for 
unemployment insurance. To get insurance they have to register? 

Mr. Sorensen. That’s right. 

Senator McGee. And in addition to that number, such others as may 
register for jobs? 

Mr. Sorensen. That’s right. 

Senator McGer. And would there be any other sources included in 

your total figures ? 
’ Mr. Sorensen. Well, each local office always makes—each manager 
makes an estimate which is the figure and it makes it a little bit higher 
than the actual unemployment compensation figures plus these regis- 
tered ones. But we don’t publicize these figures too much, Senator, 
it’s an estimate. 

Senator McGen. The figures are released from time to time about the 
status of unemployment in Wyoming. I have seen figures as high as 
en they have dropped to 8,000 and the last one, what do those 
reflect 

Mr, Sorensen. Well, those figures are published, of course, by the 
Bureau of Employment Security and Department of Labor and those 
are based upon insured unemployment. 

Senator McGezr. This is compensation ? 

Mr. Sorensen. Yes. 

Senator McGrr. Unemployment. 

Mr. Sorensen. That’s a percentage factor and is used for compari- 
son, but it don’t give the total picture of employment. 

Senator McGer. In other words, the figures that are given publicity 
do not represent the total unemployment picture in the State? 

Mr. Sorensen. Well, you’d better ask one of these economists back 
there that work these things out. But I know they talk about insured 
unemployment and that would be only the individual registered and 
drawing unemployment insurance. 

Senator McGzr. Now, you make the suggestion here at the conclu- 
sion of your statement that as far as your study here in Sweetwater 
County reveals that the community, the area, is in fact, from your 
suggestion, just about keeping its chin above water. That it has been 
a rather static condition. The new industry that comes in, the new 
employment that has resulted has merely served to replace the em- 
ployment that was lost on a countywide esis? 


Mr. Sorensen. That’s right. 

Senator McGer. I assume that this also would be the exception of 
Rock Springs in particular where there had been a tendency of em- 
ployables in the surrounding areas of the county to converge on Rock 
Springs? 
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Mr. Sorensen. That’s true. 

Senator McGer. I think that this shows the commendable effort that 
has been made here in Rock Springs against those great odds and in 
the county as a whole to hold their own. I suppose, in the light of 
what is happening to us all over the country; namely, our adding a 
half-million employables to the labor market every year and our other 
requirements in our expanding population, it suggests that in the 
long pull, holding our own may not be the most satisfactory way of 
continuing a community operation. In other words, holding one’s 
own may actually be going backward ? 

Mr. Sorensen. That is right. 

Senator McGerg. Do you have any questions, Mr. Merthan ? 

Mr. Mertuan. Which of these years was the worst year for unem- 
ployment in Wyoming? I refer to your table in your statement here, 
Was it 1955 when things were the bleakest here ? 

Mr. Sorensen. Well, 1954 and 1955 were really the real rough spots | 
in this particular area. 

Mr. Mertruan. And the figure of 580 average active applications, 
that aoa not represent the total unemployed in the State of Wyoming 
in 1955? 

Mr. SorEnsEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. Mertuan. We are just talking here about—— 

Mr. Sorensen. Sweetwater County. 

Mr. MerrHan. Do those represent the total unemployed in Sweet- 
water County in that year? 

Mr. Sorensen. Well, I would think so. You have got to remember 
these are average. We have taken 12 months and divided, see. 


ALL DO NOT REGISTER 


Mr. Mertuan. Does everyone who has exhausted his unemployment 

compensation come in and register with you after the exhaustion 
eriod ? 

7 Mr. Sorensen. Well, we urge them to do so if they still are actively 

seeking employment. But there are some who do not and I am sure 
articularly in the older group do not. After they have drawn their 

femalias out and we haven’t been able to find them a job, in these 6 

months period, why, they naturally drift off. 

Mr. Mertuan. The farmers who are unemployed would not come 
in and register with you? 

Mr. Sorensen. No. They dothough. This isn’t a typical agricul- 
tural area. You take around Riverton and Torrington and Worland 
and those places, why, we have a fairly good registration of indiv- 
iduals who are interested in agricultural work, but that wouldn’t be 
true in this particular area. 

Mr. MerrHan. You would say then, this figure of 580 for 1954, 
when things were the bleakest, about all the people who were unem- 
ployed here in Sweetwater County ? 

Mr. Sorensen. That’s an average figure. 

Mr. Merruan. What would you say it was for the year of 1954 to 
the best of your knowledge ? 
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Mr. Sorensen. I know at one time we had around 1,300. 

Mr. Mertuan. Three times this figure? 

Mr. Sorensen. Yes. Unemployed here through January, Febru- 
uy arch, and a and May, right when the impact hit us. 

r. MertHan. Would you know about how many people were re- 
ceiving public assistance in 1954 in Sweetwater County? 

Mr. Sorensen. I wouldn’t have those figures. But they could be 
obtained from your public welfare office I am sure. 

Mr. Merruan. You work for the State division of employment 
security, is that right ? 

Mr. Sorensen. Yes. 

Mr. Mertuan. Do you have a close working relationship with the 
Federal Division of Employment Security ? 

Mr. Sorensen. Yes. 

Mr. Merruan. Do you have an exchange of figures with them ? 

Mr. Sorensen. Yes. 

Mr. Merruan. When the young people come to you looking for 
employment do you have any sort of counseling service to advise 
them which industries to get into? 

Mr. Sorensen. Yes. 

Mr. Mertuan. Do you coordinate that with this Federal—— 

Mr. Sorensen. Yes. 

Mr. Merruan. Do you keep records of the people who exhaust 
their unemployment compensation benefits so you can give it to us? 

Mr. Sorensen. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Merruan. Do you have the figures available with you today 
the number of people who, in 1954, exhausted their unemployment 
compensation ? 

Mr. Sorensen. No. I could give you last month. 

Mr. Mertuan. Could you? 

Mr. Sorensen. In October, we had 84 exhaustions. That’s a state- 
wide figure. 

Mr. Mertuan. That’s people who had exhausted them in October? 

Mr. Sorensen. In October. In September there was 66. 

Mr. Mertuan. Now, they were still exhausted as far as October 
was concerned ? 

Mr. Sorensen. That’s the number of individuals. 

Senator McGerr. These would be different from the 84, is that 
right ? 

‘Mr. Sorensen. You add the two together to get the total there for 
those two months. 

Senator McGeg. All right. Do you have it going backward? 

Mr. Sorensen. I have October, 1958. 

Senator McGrr. And that was 115. That would be 115 people 
exhausted their benefits in the month of October? 

Mr. Sorensen. Yes. 

Senator McGer. Just take a round figure of 9,880 for the month 
before, so many for the month before. What would it be, the total 
for October, say, for all of the people in Sweetwater County who had 
exhausted their unemployment compensation ? 
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Mr. Sorensen. You are asking about Sweetwater County ? 

Mr. Mertuan. Statewide? 

Senator McGer. Could you give us a rough guess? 

Mr. Sorensen. Could I ask my manager? 

Senator McGzre. Would you, for the record supply us with the 
total number of people who have exhausted their unemployment com- 
pensation benefits for a particular period ? 

Mr. SorENsEN. Yes. 

(Statement follows:) 


Exhaustions for unemployment compensation in Wyoming for fiscal year 1959 


State- Sweet- State- Sweet- 
wide water wide water 
County 


January 
February--- 


Number claimants Sweetwater County 
Number claimants Statewide 

Number exhaustions Sweetwater County 
Number exhaustions Statewide 

Number exhaustions Statewide 

Number claimants Statewide 

Number exhaustions Sweetwater County 
Number claimants Sweetwater County 


During the fiscal year 1959, we made a sample study of 700 exhaustees and 
found that 70.4 percent of claimants were ineligible for further benefit payments 
if they had filed for a new benefit period and 29.6 percent were eligible. Of this 
group that were eligible, 40.1 percent had filed for a new benefit year. 

Senator McGex. I think this will be most helpful. Do you have 
figures for the number of people receiving public assistance statewide 
and in Sweetwater County who are unemployed ? 

Mr. Sorensen. No. You'd have to obtain it from the State welfare 
department or our local county welfare office. 

Mr. McGee. Your office does not have it ? 

Mr. Sorensen. No, we are a separate agency from the welfare. 

Mr. Merruan. I’d like to thank you, Mr. Sorensen, and compliment 
you on a very comprehensive and enlightening statement. 

Senator McGzr. Thank you very much. Reference was just made 
to Mr. Passey, the manager of the Rock Springs Security Commission. 
Do you have any further statement that you’d fake to make ? 

Mr. Passer. Not unless somebody has some questions. 

Senator McGrr. Well, we raised one question of tracking down this 
breakdown of figures, which can be supplied later for the record. Mr. 
C. W. Skinner here is the State director of the department. of public 
welfare and Mr. Shad Hoffman, children’s services consultant. 
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Payrolls, employment, and other data covered under the Wyoming employment 
security law 


Average Hires 

Average | Estab- | Benefits Invi- active | through 

Payrolls em- lish- applica- | employ- 
ployed ments tions ! ment 


$14, 678, 703 ; $426, 721 
15, 720, 513 ¢ 274, 787 
15, 142, 578 i 533 | 232, 596 
13, 953, 383 3,9 fi 378, 286 
17, 123, 306 : fi 474, 349 
21, 076, 391 6 5 | 38, 264 
18, 335, 716 cs 39, 512 
17, 705, 443 ; 54, 390 
14, 834, 210 155 117, 200 
17, 175, 556 . 82, 451 
20, 730, 558 ‘ 

19, 210, 621 
16, 208, 400 
18, 264, 000 


1 Average active applications for the year include both the low summer count and the high winter number 
of jobseekers, 


Senator McGerr. Mr. Sherrell Watson, executive secretary, Laramie 
Chamber of Commerce, of my hometown. 


STATEMENT OF SHERRELL WATSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, LARAMIE, WYO. 


Mr. Watson. Senator McGee, the sociological and economic effects 
of unemployment upon a ne or upon the State at 


this time are difficult to ascertain because of the current expanding 
economy and the absence of chronic unemployment. 

Any worker who is without gainful employment and without the 
prospects of suitable work does have a serious personal problem. This 
decreased income has an adverse sociological and economic influence 
upon his community. As the numbers of unemployed increase the 
problem intensifies at a rapidly appreciating rate. 

Businessmen through their personal acquaintance and business deal- 
ings with wage earners are acutely aware of the adverse personal 
and economic effects of unemployment. Just as payrolls have a mul- 
tiplier effect on a community’s business economy universally the with- 
drawing of payrolls has a disproportionate detracting economic effect. 

Chronic local unemployment not only siphons off the commercial 
potential of a community but it also affects the lives of all residents 
by weakening the financial structure of churches, schools, hospitals, 
and city governments resulting in the lessening of their ability to 
care for human needs. In fact an adverse multiplier effect again 
results because these social and governmental institutions are sup- 
ported by both the wage earner and the businessman and unemploy- 
ment weakens the financial position of each. The example of Hanna, 
Wyo., is an illustration of this. In years past it was an active rail- 
road coal mining community. The dieselization of the railroad caused 
the closing of the mines resulting in majority of the workers neces- 
sarily abandoning the community. 


47557—60—pt. 8-3 
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The department of business research of the University of Wyoming, 
the Laramie office of the Wyoming State Employment Service, and 
our evaluation through the Laramie Chamber of Commerce indicates 
at this time that unemployment problems among qualified workers 
is negligible in the Laramie area and as near as can be ascertained 
throughout the State. Fluctuation in job opportunities in certain 
seasonal lines such as ranching, resort and tourist business is expected 
and accepted. The already apparent and the rumored future change 
of train schedules could have a decidedly adverse effect upon commu- 
nities dependent upon railroad employees’ income. 


NEW JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Notwithstanding the happy situation that our community and 
our State are not burdened with a difficult unemployment problem 
just now, we are greatly concerned with the desirability, in fact the 
necessity of creating new and better job opportunities if our 
people are to enjoy the benefits of continued and expanding business 
prosperity. 

A case in point, qualified University of Wyoming officials inform 
us that many of the graduates must leave the State to find suitable job 
opportunities in their chosen field. Each such graduate that we lose 
is an economic and social loss to the State. Many, in fact most, would 
prefer to stay here but their job opportunities have been only in indus- 
trial or large population areas. 

In Laramie, we would like very much to have more industries 
which could provide employment for these fine university graduates. 
It is realized that industries and manufacturers must operate in a 
location and under conditions which are economically sound and 
offer the opportunity for a profit under the competitive situation. We 
believe that Laramie, and many Wyoming communities, can provide 
these requirements. Since modern techniques of today and tomorrow’s 
manufacturing necessitate skilled personnel and extensive research, 
university communities are looked upon with favor by industry. The 
University of Wyoming in Laramie has extensive research facilities 
and qualified personnel in many fields. It is among the first of the 
Nation’s universities to have an atomic reactor for experiment and 
research. Many electronics products, precision instruments, and many 
items of relative high value and low weight could be produced here 
and economically distributed over the Nation. Because of the uni- 
versity there is a pool of female labor which is available for light 
manufacturing, assembly, or for office and clerical work. 

The Laramie Chamber of Commerce is continually contacting in- 
dustries which might conceivably locate advantageously in this com- 
munity. In addition to the university with its colleges of engineer- 
ing, education, commerce and industry, liberal arts, nursing, phar- 
macy, law, and agriculture there are many natural resources in the 
area available for commercial development. As in many areas in the 
State, timber, coal, uranium, gypsum, iron ore, oil, limestone, clay, 
and many resources are available. 

Obviously Wyoming, and this area in general, has not the heavy 
population and the large markets formerly essential to manufactur- 
ing success in some products. However, the vastly improved trans- 
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rtation facilities precludes Wyoming as an isolated and inaccessi- 
le area. The markets of the East, Midwest and the west coast are now 
readily available. The population and market potential of the Rocky 
Mountain area itself is a favorable factor. Certain key industrial 
and defense centers such as Denver, Salt Lake City, and Cheyenne 
are creating markets and demands for additional products new to 
this area or requiring the development of resources inherent to this 
area. Herein lies opportunities for employment. 

The potential of our State seems to be in the future job opportu- 
nities, in holding our present workers, our young people, both high 
school and college graduates, and in attracting new workers and their 
families. People have demonstrated a desire and willingness to live 
in our State but with a highly mobile labor force such as in America 
today workers can and will go where job possibilities are the best. 
The outdoor recreation and the fresdom from congestion offer ap- 
preciable advantages as a place to live and raise families. 

Industry and capital is evidencing a strong faith in Wyoming. 
There are outstanding examples such as Pacific Power & Light, 
Columbia-Geneva Steel, E] Paso Gas, Cabot Carbon Co., Reynolds 
Aluminum, Utah Power & Light, Westvaco, Susquehanna Western, 
Union Carbide, and many other companies both large and small, 
recently making investments within our State. They are creating not 
only primary employment but developing possibilities for further 
business and industrial expansion with resultant increased job oppor- 
tunities. 

BUSINESS CLIMATE 


Cooperation of chambers of commerce, labor, and Government is 
needed to create a business and industrial “climate” with our State 
so capital can be invested and jobs created to the advantage of all 
concerned. We need also to “sell.” Wyoming has not been recognized 
and considered as an industrial State. It can easily be overlooked, par- 
ticularly since established cities and areas are zealous of industrial 
development and are continuing ambitious “selling” campaigns on 
their advantages. Business and industrial leaders who can and do 
hold the key to our future must be informed of Wyoming’s possibilities 
and its important potential in the future of our Nation. 

Senator McGrr. Thank you very much, Sherrell. 

In reference to a statement that Senator Anselmi made at the open- 
ing of the hearing—an article has appeared in the Salt Lake City 
Tribune recently and it suggests that Wyoming’s population has fallen 
off, has declined rather than held its own. 

The impact on business, I suppose would be obvious on the long pull? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Senator McGee. The term in your remarks suggests that we have 
to have an expanding resource development, business development 
program. Would it be a fair conclusion, in your judgment, then to 
suggest that maybe it’s a little more serious in the State than our 
momentary view indicates ? 

Mr. Watson. I think that’s a very fair statement. 

Senator McGer. Taking the long view ? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 


Senator McGee. Our sands may be running out ? 
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Mr. Watson. That’s right. 

Mr. Mertuan. You mentioned your people leaving the State of 
Wyoming and going elsewhere for employment. Do I understand 
that they do this because there are no job opportunities for them here? 

Mr. Watson. In many cases. 

Mr. Mertuan. Do you know how many of the recent graduates, say 
last year’s graduating class from the university of this State, left this 
State of Wyoming to seek jobs elsewhere ? 

Mr. Watson. We could develop those figures, I don’t have them 
exactly. I was told by an authoritative source that a very large per- 
centage, and from our own personal experience and our own knowl- 
edge, we know that is true. 

Mr. Mertuan. Do you know whether the same is true of high schoo} 
classes. Do high school graduates leave here—those that do not go 
on to college? 

Mr. Watson. I am sure we can assume that. 

Mr. Merruan. Do you think you could get us the figures for the 
total percentage ? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Senator McGze. Some of our best football players in high school 
leave the State. 

Naturally you'd like to keep these people here ? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 

Senator McGrr. Now, would you consider this an economic loss to 
the State of Wyoming, bearing in mind that you have paid taxes to 
build the schools, paid to train the teachers to educate these people, 
you make them professional people and then they leave you. This, I 
think, would be considered an economic loss, would it not, to the State 
of Wyoming? 

Mr. Warson. Yes, I’m sure that’s true. We don’t begrudge this 
money because we think it’s a good investment. Whether they are 
going to live in Wyoming or some other place in the Nation they are 
still going to contribute to the welfare of the Nation; and we are in- 
terested in that, naturally. Our concern is that there is a contribu- 
tion that we are missing in the State of Wyoming. 

Senator McGer, Exactly. That’s the point I had in mind. 

Mr. Warson. It’s their future potential that we are missing. 

Senator McGer. Precisely. 

May I insert in here, Larry, a very small attempt to present the 
reverse; that as you know, every Senator gets some patronage allow- 
ance? It’s not what people think it is; I get three. We confine this 
by definition to a young person who will use his job in Washington 
to advanee his schooling or his training on the further condition that 
once he has completed that course he is committed to go back to the 
State of Wyoming to practice whatever he has perfected. We have 
young men now on my staff from Buffalo—one from Casper and one 
from Lander—and they are under those conditions. Well, this is 
‘hardly going to reverse the tide, but it does suggest the importance 
of plowing back this richest resource of them all into the development 
of our State and I think this is where we are wound up at the present 
time. 
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FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Mertuan. Do you know, on occasion, some of the national or- 
ganizations, such as your national chamber? The association of—the 
National Association of Manufacturers have gone on record before 
various committees opposing Federal assistance of any sort to assist 
the unemployment problem. Would your local chamber be opposed 
to any Federal assistance that could be brought in here to the State 
of Wyoming? 

Mr. Watson. Asa matter of fact, we are actively engaged in trying 
to assist in procuring one in a disaster situation at this time. 

Mr. Mertuan. You feel there is some area for the Federal Govern- 
ment to do something to aid a particular State or local community ? 

Mr. Watson. I think there is an area for Federal Government, State 
government, local government, and for private capital and private 
industry. 

Mr. Merruan. Exactly, I think there is room for all. 

Senator McGer. I think you sound that very well, Sherrell. Will 
you stress the interrelationships and combined workings of business, 

abor, and government. We are all in the soup together, and for that 
reason, no one of them alone is going to be able to do as one of them 
should, because we are all so deeply involved. I take it then, from 
your reply to the question that Mr. Merthan put to you, that you could 
help us secure for the record the figures from the University of Wyo- 
ming and from the State office of education on what happens to the 
young people of the State? 

Mr. Watson. Yes. 


Senator McGrr. When they graduate from high school, where they 
go, and when they graduate from the University. I don’t mean do you 
know where they go to; but how many leave the State. I think that 
might have an important bearing on what you allude to here in your 
statement. 


Summary or 1958 Grapuatses, oF THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


For inclusion in proceedings of the Rock Springs, Wyo., hearings of the Special 
Committee on Unemployment Problems, U.S. Senate. 

This is to be added to testimony of Sherrell Watson, executive secretary, 
Laramie Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Watson said that too many of the graduates of the University of Wyoming 
were having to leave the State to find positions in their chosen field. 

Senator McGee asked if definite figures were available. 

oe Watson agreed to do some research on this and develop specific infor- 
mation, 

The alumni relations office of the University of Wyoming provided this in- 
formation regarding the employment locations of the 1958 graduates of the 
University by Colleges. 

These figures show that disproportionate numbers of our graduates in arts 
and sciences, engineering, pharmacy and commerce and industry are now em- 
ployed out of State. 

It would be to Wyoming’s benefit to have these fine young people live in the 
State and contribute to its future welfare and development. We need addi- 
tional industry and business to provide these job opportunities. 

Nore.—If possible at this late date, I would like my testimony entered in the 
records as executive secretary of the Laramie Chamber of Commerce and presi- 
dent of the Mountain States Association, (chambers of commerce and other 
development agencies in the eight Rocky Mountain States). 
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An example comes to my mind. I was in the chamber of commerce 
once in a more industrialized area in the West before coming out here, 
and in that town we had a dry battery manufacturing plant—flash- 
light batteries and radio batteries—that employed about 300 people. 
It was a wonderful asset to the community—nice modern buildings, 
good facilities. They employed a number of highly qualified, well 
trained technical younge people—for the most part, I think college 
graduates. They led a good labor relations, good employment pro- 
gram. That particular plant could operate in virtually any omeneany 
in Wyoming as well as it operated in that particular area in the Mid- 
west. It used no products that were produced—or raw materials that 
were produced locally. None of the help had been trained locally. 
But Wyoming has been missing out on that type of development be- 
cause it hasn’t been recognized as having the potential for that kind 
of industry and we have been thought of as rather isolated. But we 


aren’t any more and it seems to me that you have a terrific selling job 
in getting this word to these people all over the Nation. 

On this question, possibly Mr. Kuchel has some information, and 
maybe he is going to touch on it later. Mr. Kuchel will testify later 


on and we will pick at his brains then. 

At this point it would be appropriate to insert into the record a state- 
ment submitted to me by the mayor of the town of Afton, Doyle Kline, 
and the president of the Afton Chamber of Commerce, Mr. R. E. Tay- 
lor. I met with these gentlemen yesterday in midstreet in a snow- 
storm in Salt Lake City. They discussed their concern on many of the 
same questions that we have been raising here this morning. Their 
concern centers around the 11 small towns out there in Star Valley 
that are very much involved right now with the specifics of unemploy- 
ment and with the general social implications that follow in the wake 
of unemployment, and we will ask that this be inserted in the record 
at this point. 


PREPARED STATEMENTS BY Mayor Doyie KLINE AND Mp. R. E. Taytor, PRESIDENT 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AFTON, Wyo. 


The community of Star Valley comprises 11 small towns in western Wyoming, 
with a total population of 4,633, with Afton, a town of approximately 1,400 
population, being the principal trading area. Principal industry is dairying with 
the milk being sold on a commercial market to two local cheese factories. Some 
stock raising and production of barley has added to the agricultural economy. 
Farms are in the main quite small. In addition to agriculture, the economy of 
the area has a limited amount of logging, a seasonal tourist business, and some 
hunting and fishing. Industrial employment has been limited to the two men- 
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tioned cheese factories and to a privately owned air craft factory that has em- 
ployed from 10 to 50 employees. Additional employment is created by jobs with 
the various Government agencies of Forest Service, Extension Service, ASC 
Office, Farmers Home Administration, and the Soil Conservation Service. 

The economy of the community has deteriorated badly within the past few 
years and the pace of deterioration is increasing to an alarming degree. Evi- 
dences are listed below : 

1. Population—Our community is isolated with a mountainous valley to 
where our geographic boundary lines are very definite. Within this area is 
located a stake of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. Very 
accurate population records are kept within the wards of the stake and reported 
monthly. In October of 1959, the church stake population was 4,468. The mis- 
sionary system of the church keeps an accurate count of nonmembers residing 
in the community as potential members and this count in October 1959 was 165, 
making a total of 4,633. These counts in 1956 were 4,845 church members, 194 
nonmembers with a total population of 5,039. In 3 years there has been a 406 
decrease in population or in excess of 8 percent. In the past decade, it is esti- 
mated that the population decrease has been in excess of 15 percent. Births in 
the Star Valley community have decreased from 217 in 1953 to 157 in 1958, or 
down almost 28 percent. Each year’s total has been less thar the preceding 
year during that interim. 

The preparers of this report can name 185 families that have left the com- 
munity within the past 5 years. So many families have left that in spite of the 
new ones moving in and the excess of births over deaths, the net population has 
decreased, as shown above. 

2. Unemployment.—The management of the Kemmerer office of the Wyoming 
Unemployment Commission estimates that in the Star Valley community between 
75 and 100 workers still will be drawing unemployment compensation in January 
1960. There are, in addition, a number of workers seeking jobs and out of 
work who are not eligible for this compensation. A conservative estimate made 
from known jobseekers not drawing unemployment compensation shows the 
number to be in excess of 75. There are 12 family heads who have appealed to 
the church for assistance in finding employment. 

At the peak of employment by Callair, the local plane manufacturer, they 
still had over 50 applications for work. This firm is presently closed down, 
except for a skeleton crew of management. 

3. Housing.—Because so many people have left the community to seek em- 
ployment and because others desire to, for the same reason, there are 46 known 
homes for sale in the town of Afton, being about 15 percent of the total number 
of homes. Considerable vacant rental property exists and the supply of same 
has a rentals to a point that a reasonable return on rental property is not 
possible. 

The situation in the outlying small towns of the Star Valley community is 
even more acute, there being many vacant homes. 

4. Business conditions.—The commerce of the Star Valley community is in a 
bad condition, with some individual exceptions. As evidence of this condition, 
within the past 2 years, in the town of Afton, there have been two attractive brick 
filling stations go out of business and are now vacant, the Chevrolet and Buick 
dealership quit business in July of 1958 and the town still does not have a 
Chevrolet or Buick dealer, a grocery store located in a brick building—main street 
location—failed, a drycleaning plant will close January 1, 1960. Other businesses 
that have failed in the declining economy have been a shoe store, a cafe, a tire- 
recapping business, a photography shop, an insurance business, a realty firm, a 
brick motel—as well as others perhaps not recalled. There have been similar 
casualties in the other towns of the Star Valley community. 

In addition to the businesses sold, there are others in vulnerable positions 
because of the declining economy. The Ford dealership has been for sale for 
some time; the Oldsmobile agency is contemplating ceasing operations, after 
combining with another business 2 years ago to cut overhead, and leaving the 
former Oldsmobile garage vacant; a hardware store that has been under the 
same ownership for 25 years is for sale; 18 of the 74 Afton businesses are 
known to be for sale. Others may be. There are eight vacant business buildings. 

5. Farm outlook.—Because the community has so many small farms, the 
farmers have been hurt very much in recent years. Many of the farmers have 
realized that they do not have an economic unit and so the number of farmers 
has decreased considerably and more than the national average. Our county 
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agent shows that 39 farmers have left the community in the last 4 years. This 
does not include others who have had to leave their small farms for much of 
their living, but still reside there. 

Forty-one of the communities 498 small farms have leased their property to 
the soil bank program. There are 12 additional pending applications, so that 
probably over 10 percent of the community farmers will have entered the soil 
bank, with the obvious loss of business to the commerce of the community. The 
trend is showing no signs of stopping. 

6. General—Most workers who have left this community have done so be- 
cause of economic necessity. They desire to live here to take advantage of the 
beauty of the area, the hunting and fishing and other outdoor advantages. 
Many who have left would return if employment were available. Because of 
the farm situation, many other community residents will be leaving unless some 
employment is made available. The community desperately needs a source 
of employment for 150 or more workers. 

7. Inducements for small industry—An excellent labor market exists for 
small industry. The community has ample housing and would be able to furnish 
building space suitable for many type small industries. Ample power and water 
are available at reasonable costs. Community leaders will extend all cooperation 
possible. 

Senator McGee. Mr. V. O. Murray, president of the Union Pacific 
Coal Co. 

Mr. Murray. Senator. I think I told you in my answer to your 
letter that I had some 10 copies of this. 

Senator McGrr. Yes. I wonder if we might have those that you 


can spare. 


STATEMENT OF V. 0. MURRAY, PRESIDENT, THE UNION PACIFIC 
COAL CO. 


Mr. Murray. The Union Pacific Coal Co. has been engaged in the 
mining of coal in this area for more than 75 years. This coal was 
mined to fuel the Union Pacific Railroad, and a large number of 
men were employed. During the war years, 1941 to 1945, the coal 
production of the Union Pacific Coal Co. was approximately 114 to 
2 times normal, but by 1953, just prior to beginning of curtailment 
of the mining operations, we were back to the average normal yearly 
production of coal for consumption by the railroad. While this re- 
sulted in a return to normal employment, it did not result in creating 
unemployment, although the number of jobs was reduced, largely by 
reason of the fact that many of our younger men failed to return 
to work after their military service had been completed and the older 
men who had been recruited from various sections of the country 
gradually left for their former homes. 

Commencing in 1953, however, with the dieselization of the rail- 
road, the mining operations of the Union Pacific Coal Co. have been 
very much curtailed, and only one mine, the D. O. Clark Mine at 
Superior, Wyo., is now being operated, and this with a limited work- 
ing force. Most of the time we have been able to work our men 
on an average of 3 days a week. 

While the transition from coal to diesel power necessarily resulted 
in a great deal of unemployment, the coal company endeavored to 
slow this down as much as possible. Also, the Union Pacific Coal Co. 
and Union Pacific Railroad Co. sought to alleviate the situation by 
finding other uses for coal, and considerable time and money was 
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spent in research and efforts to make use of the coal which is avail- 
able in this vicinity. The main stumbling block, however, has been 
section 2(c) of the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, 30 U.S.C.A. 202, 
which in effect prohibits a railroad from being given or holding a 
lease under the act for any coal deposits except for its own use for 
railroad purposes. A bill, S. 2069, was introduced by Senators 
O’Mahoney and Barrett of Wyoming in the 85th Congress, which, 
among other things, provided for the repeal of this section. A com- 
panion bill, H.R. 8204, was introduced + Representative Thomson 
of Wyoming in the House. While S. 2069 was eventually enacted 
into law, the clause that would have repealed the above section was 
first stricken, and so the effort to alleviate the unemployment problem 
in this manner failed. The passing of such legislation, in my opinion, 
would have a very favorable effect upon the community and the 
employment situation. 

Because our company is not engaged in any commercial business in 
this area, we do not feel that we are in a position to evaluate the 
economic effects of chronic unemployment in this community. From 
our observations, however, it appears that there has been a fair 
amount of readjustment in this area, although some of the alleviation 
may be only temporary. The mining operations conducted by Inter- 
mountain Chemical Co. have been expanded and enlarged at Westvaco, 
and Mountain Fuel Supply Co. has had some expansion due to in- 
creased demand for gas. Also, El Paso Natural Gas Co. and other oil 
companies have been doing considerable drilling in the Big Piney and 
Pinedale territories north of Rock Springs, and some of the oil com- 
panies have also been conducting seismograph work and drilling 
operations in Sweetwater County. Work on the Flaming Gorge Dam 
site south of Rock Springs, together with highway construction work, 
has resulted in additional employment during the past summer season. 
Former employees of our company, particularly the younger men, 
have found employment with these and other concerns. Many of the 
older men are now receiving social security and miners’ pension bene- 
fits and have continued to reside in this area. However, quite a num- 
ber were unable to find employment and have left this vicinity. 

I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this committee 
and the committee’s interest in our community. If there is any in- 
formation that our company could furnish that would be helpful to 
the committee in any way, we would be glad to submit the same; 
however, as previously mentioned, we feel that the people who are in 
businesses which are more directly affected are the ones who could 
furnish most of the information that the committee is interested in. 

Senator McGrr. Thank you very much, Mr. Murray. I want to 
g° back to page 2 of your statement here where you are referring to 

. 2069 and in the House bill 8204. Your hopes, of course, were that 
in changing the statute that it would be possible to utilize our coal 
resources here, and you say, “In my opinion, the passing of such 
legislation would have had very favorable effect upon the community 
and the employment situation.” 

Did your group make any projected estimate of what kind of reem- 
Lo dyno might have resulted? In other words, what sort of a market 

id you anticipate the statute changed ? 
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NEW PROCESSES 


Mr. Murray. We anticipated buying more coal to go into the prob- 
lem of processing char and the liquefying of coal. The company was 
very much interested in it. We were spending quite a sum of money 
and we thought by doing that, if we could find a market for the char, 
that our caiiiens of liquefying the coals we’d have a market for that 
and automatically that would give more employment in finding other 
uses for the coal. We have a coal that lends itself very minable for 
the liquefying and the charring of it and we thought that we could 
buy more coal and give more employment. 

Senator McGer. Did you, in your study of this when you were 
interested in this change? I presume the interest is still there, and 
the efforts are, I can assure you, still going on. 

Mr. Murray. That’s right. 

Senator McGee. Did you think in terms of numbers when you 
thought of reemployment ? 

Mr. Murray. Well, that would be hard to do. It wasn’t hard to 
estimate. Yes, we had an estimate of the production of probably 
5,000 tons of coal a day to start out. 

Senator McGee. 5,000 tons a day carried to what? Now, for ex- 
ample, which is the low point ? 

Mr. Murray. Well, our production today is about a thousand tons. 

Senator McGrz. When you are working, when you operate, you say 
that averages 3 days a week ? 

Mr. Murray. That’s right. 

Senator McGezr. So that your 5,000 tons a day estimate of your pro- 
jected expansion, if this statute could have been changed, would 
have been on a 6-day or 5-day week basis? 

Mr. Murray. Be ona 5-day week basis. 

Senator McGrr. That would have required the employment of 
how many men if you could run it on that basis? 

Mr. Murray. Well, with our production running about a 1,000 tons 
a day, why we are employing 141 men. 

Senator McGrr. We multiple that by 5 and get around 700? 

Mr. Murray. Somewhere. I’d say that would be an additional em- 
ployment of about 400 to 500 men. 

Senator McGerg. Now, this 141 figure that you have today rep- 
resent men working only part time, does it not ? 

Mr. Murray. That is right. 

Sentor McGzrr. Would it be possible to expand on that figure of 
five times by adding the ingredient of the missing 2 days a week which 
is in the picture right now. That is, you are employing 141 men 3 
days a week. You were looking forward to employment five times 
that many of men 5 days a week? 

Mr. Murray. We are looking forward to employing enough men 
to produce 5,000 tons of coal, 5 days a week. 

Senator McGrr. Economically, it would not be an accurate multi- 
plication to multiply it times 141 that are working now, since that is 
part time, I want to make sure that the record would make that very 
clear. With—you submit with your statement a table on the opera- 
tions of the Union Pacific Coal Co. from 1953 to the present time. 
Fifty-three on this table being the peak year in terms of employment? 
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Mr. Murray. Well, that year is taken, Senator, as being back to our 
normal production of coal. Now, we had a greater number. 

Senator McGee. Larger than 1953? 

Mr. Murray. At times. During the war particularly. 

Senator McGerr. This was a fair reflect of what you considered a 
good normal] situation ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Senator McGerr. Then it declined steadily each year with the ex- 
ception of 1955 and 1956, when it held almost the same? 

Mr. Murray. About the same. 

Senator McGer. Then the drop was very marked each year until 
1959. It had dropped from an average weekly employment 1,930.60 
in 19538 to 141? 

Mr. Murray. That’s right. 

Senator McGrr. Between January and October of this year. Now, 
do the figures of 1,930 for 1953 reflect a 3-day workweek ? 

Mr. Murray. Of which year? 

Senator McGer. 1953. You have average weekly employed of 
1,930? 

“Mr. Morray. That would reflect about—along in there about—be- 
tween 4 and 5 days a week. 

Senator McGee. So that actually your low figure of 141 for the aver- 
age this year is really, in total economic terms, lower than is reflected 
over here in total payrolls? 

Mr. Morray. That’s right. 
Senator McGee. I suppose there is one adjustment in your payroll 


. 


ae Let’s use the same two extreme years to make the point. 


our total payroll in 1953 was approximately $9 million and in 1959 
$738,000. Could you give us any estimate of what hour per week, 
hour per employment of labor have increased in pay may have resulted 
between 1953 and 1959. In other words, were the men paid at a 
greater hourly rate? 

Mr. Morray. There would have been since that time. There have 
been some wage increases from 1953 to 1959. 

Senator McGer. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. And I wouldn’t have it available with me. 

Senator McGerr. The record will show enough of that to suggest 
these modifications and the comparison of the figures at two to three. 
I think those are the only questions I have. 

Mr. Merrnan. Mr. Murray, first let me compliment you on a very 
fine statement here. Can you tell me what these workers earn per 
week who worked 3 days a week? What is their take-home pay ? 

Mr. Morray. Daily rate is around $25. 

Mr. Mertuan. Twenty-five dollars a day? 

Mr. Morray. Yes. Twenty-two to $25. 

Mr. Merrnan. And do you know whether they worked another 2 or 
3 days a week at another job, or do they rely on employment with you 
as their sole income? 

Mr. Murray. Some of them do when it’s available, particularly in 
the summertime. Probably some of the older men don’t. 

Mr. Merruan. Do you have any idea what happened to the 1,930 
point men who worked for you in 1953, those who are no longer with 
you, did they get jobs in other coal mines or have they left the area 
or were they retained? Did you make any followup on them? 
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Mr. Morray. Some of them. This is from my personal observation. 
Some of them went to other coal mining districts. 

Mr. Merruan. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. Some of them went into other employment. Some 
went to the companies, they scattered to the four winds, particularly 
the younger men. 

r. Merruan. I think that’s all I have. 
Thank you very much. 
(Note.—The Union Pacific Coal Co.’s table follows :) 


The Union Pacific Coal Co.—Statement showing number of employees, total 
payroll, 1958, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958, Janwary-October 1959 


Total num- 
ber unem- 
Average 
number em- 
ployees, 
weekly 
reports 


520. 32 
360. 34 
188. 63 
141. 00 


ISN 


EAH HS 
RSSaR 


oe fee Mines closed Jan. 31, 1954. Hanna Mines closed Feb. 28, 1954. Stansbury closed Feb. 


Senator McGzr. Now, Mr. C. H. Burnett, general manager, eastern 


district, Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


STATEMENT OF C. H. BURNETT, GENERAL MANAGER, EASTERN 
DISTRICT, UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 


Mr. Burner. My name is C. H. Burnett and I am general manager 
of the eastern district of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. I want to 
express my appreciation for the opportunity to appear before this 
committee. 

I thought it would perhaps be helpful to this committee if I pre- 
sented a few statistics relative to railroad employment in general and 
to the Union Pacific Railroad Co. in particular. The statistics as to 
the Union Pacific Railroad Co. are, of course, confined to the railroad 
proper and do not reflect the employment situation as to the Union 
Pacific Coal Co. 

Senator McGer. That is, I take it to mean, there is no operating 
connection between the Union Pacific Coal Co. and the Union Pacific 
Railroad ? 

Mr. Burnett. As far as these statements are concerned, yes, sir. On 
the last page, the total number of employees on the Union Pacific, 1949 
progressively down through 1959, being taken from the month of Octo- 
ber, which is the highest month of 1959, an average figure for the pre- 
ceding years; you will note from that statement that there has been 
a reduction in the employment from 1949 to 1959, with an increase 
during the years of 1951 through 1953 when this employment figure 
totaled 55,000 and better. 
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Senator McGee. 1959 the figure is 40,444? . 

Mr. Burnerr. A progressive decrease. The statement just ahead 
of it is a statement which includes the total number of employees em- 
ployed at Green River and at Rock Springs for the 10 years 1949 
through 1959, which, in a sense, reflects a decrease somewhat similar 
to the decrease which occurred on the overall system figures. 

Senator McGzr. Let me just doublecheck your point there. On the 
first table you show 48,000 employees in 1949 and 40,000 employees in 
1959, a decrease of 8,000. Now, your suggestion is that the decrease 
in the Rock Springs-Green River area between 1949 and 1959 is in the 
same proportion ? ; 

Mr. Burnetr. Somewhat similar, with the exception of that in the 
mechanical department and in the maintenance-of-way department 
which will reflect a somewhat greater decrease. 

Senator McGrr. Yes. I note in 1949, for example, in your first 
table, 720 U.P. employees in this area and by 1959 there were 456 in 
Green River and in Rock Springs the total was 140 in 1949. It de- 
creased to 75 in 1959. Let’s see. In October—those figures were April 
figures. In each year the figures would be different at different times 
of the year. I assume that’s the point ? 

Mr. Burnett. That is correct. 

Senator McGerr. And in October in Green River in 1949, the figure 
was 814 and in 1959, 439. In 1949 in Rock Springs the total was 172 
in October and 68 in 1959. It seems to me that those were appreciably 
sharper decreases in this special area than the decreases over the whole 
system. Would that be a fair statement? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes. I would like to clarify that, if I may, Senator. 
You will notice in that second statement there is the separation be- 
tween the departments covering mechanical, transportation, and main- 
tenance of way. You will note that during the period of time within 
this area, Rock Springs and Green River, the transportation depart- 
ment’s ratio has remained almost constant, whereas the reduction 
has been shown primarily in the mechanical and in the maintenance 
of way asa matter of clarification. 

Senator McGer. That is, in Rock Springs it remained about the 
same ? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator McGerr. In Green River there was still a substantial de- 
cline, wasn’t it, there in the transportation ? 

Mr. Burnetr. Some decline from 1949 of 105 in transportation to: 
144 in 1959. 
caer McGee. In the October figure from 194 to 140 in Green 

iver ? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir. 

Senator McGee. Please continue. 

Mr. Burnett. In 1920 approximately 2 million employees were on 
the payrolls of the class I railroads of the country. That total has 
now dwindled to 797,195 as of September 1959. A statement is at- 
tached hereto showing the decrease in employment on the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., systemwide, over the past 10 years. 

Senator McGer. That statement shows that the decline in the Union 
Pacific is very much less? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir. 
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Senator McGer. In the total U.P. system than in the Nation as 
a whole? 

Mr. Burnetr. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator McGes. Please continue. 

Mr. Burnerr. Attached hereto are exhibits showing the employ- 
ment situation at Rock Springs and at Green River, its sikighibee, 
so far as the railroad is concerned. These figures demonstrate that 
over the last 10 years there has been a rather steady decline in the 
number employed. 

To say that a healthy railroad situation is vital to the economic 
well-being of the city of Rock Springs and this area, and in which 
I have included Green River, is to state the obvious. Hundreds of 
the citizens of these two cities are directly dependent upon the rail- 
road for their means of livelihood. They, in turn, with their families, 
are extremely important to the economy of this area. The railroads 
themselves undoubtedly pay more taxes than any other single industry 
in this area. Thus, to weaken the railroad industry is to weaken 
the community. 

COMPETITION 


Essentially, the economic plight of the railroads has been caused 
by a mushrooming growth of subsidized competition and a corre- 
sponding lack of freedom to effectively meet that competition. The 
railroads, as privately owned, self-supporting, taxpaying businesses, 
have been subjected to an ever-growing competition for traffic from 
airlines, trucks, and barges to a large extent subsidized by govern- 
mental! expenditures, which themselves are derived from, and further 
add to, the heavy tax burden paid by the railroads. At the same time, 
the railroads, as a highly regulated industry, have been denied by 
law the freedom of business action necessary adequately to meet this 
subsidized competition. 

In this connection, may I say the railroads are the most overregulated 
industry in America; Presidential factfinding boards prescribe their 
wages, the Interstate Commerce Commission prescribes their rates, 48 
public service or railway commissions prescribe their services, and none 
of them have any tie-in with the others, and none has any managerial 
responsibility to the railroads. Many proposals have been advanced 
to meet or alleviate this situation, but it is clear that no one method 
would be adequate to cure all of the railroads’ ills. There is, however, 
one approach which would seem to offer the fairest and soundest op- 
portunity for the railroad industry to solve most, or at least many, of 
the seableceis besetting it. That is by granting to the railroad industry 
a greater freedom to compete and conduct its business affairs, which 
might be broken down as follows: o a7 

1. Freedom from unregulated and subsidized competition ; 

2. Freedom to engage in other modes of competition ; 

3. Freedom from discriminatory taxation. 

Not only are the railroads faced with competition from modes of 
transportation which are aided by vast Government expenditures, but 
much of this competition, particularly in the motor carrier field, is un- 
regulated. Through the guise of “private transportation” a vast 
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amount of unregulated public transportation is carried on unfettered 
by the regulations attached to bona fide common carrier operations. 
The railroads have no legitimate quarrel with bona fide private car- 
riage, that is, transportation of one’s own materials, supplies, and 
products in one’s own vehicles in pursuit of one’s primary business en- 
terprise. But where through the guise of pseudo lease-hire and buy- 
sell arrangements, as well as through the loopholes of the “agricultural 
commodities exemption,” unregulated for-hire transportation is 
carried on, it inevitably results in an unjustifiable diversion of traffic 
from regulated for-hire carriers and in a destructive disruption of 
their rate structures. This provision which is of particularly serious 
concern to the Union Pacific and to other railroads serving large agri- 
cultural areas, is clause (6) of section 203(b) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. This section exempts from economic regulation— 

motor vehicles used in carrying property consisting of ordinary livestock, fish 
(including shellfish), or agricultural (including horticultural) commodities (not 
including manufactured products thereof), if such motor vehicles are not used 
in carrying any other property, or passengers, for compensation. 

The exemption afforded to interstate motor carriers handling agri- 
cultural commodities has no counterpart applicable to either rail or 
water transportation of such commodities. The legislative history of 
this so-called agricultural product exemption shows that the provision 
was written into the Motor Transportation Act of 1935 for the limited 
purpose of exempting from general regulation the farm-to-market or 
wharf-to-market transportation by motor carrier for the farmer, live- 
stock grower or the fisherman. 


AGRICULTURAL EXEMPTION 


The agricultural exemption provision is extremely important to 
the Union Pacific because in 1956, for instance, about one-fifth of 
its gross freight revenue was derived from products of agriculture. 
However, these exempt truckers are conducting heavy raids on the 
business of the Union Pacific, particularly in agr icultural and fruit- 
growing areas in Nebraska, Colorado, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
and California. In short, they are giving us the most vicious kind 
of competition and one which is difficult—in many cases impossible— 
for us to meet. 

Under the existing law, as it has been interpreted, special restric- 
tions have been imposed upon the entry of railroads into motor and 
water transportation and upon the entry of any surface carriers into 
air transportation. This serves to restrict the utilization by railroads 
of other modes of transportation to provide an integrated and fully 
coordinated transportation service, and prevents a railroad from di- 
versifying its product as is so common throughout industry in gen- 
eral. Railroads, as major taxpayers, are, therefor e, not only required 
to assist in the construction and maintenance of public facilities for 
the use of their competitors, but are for the most part prevented from, 
themselves, making use of these same facilities. Even more im- 
portant, they are, thus, in a practical sense, precluded from offering 
the type of flexible transportation service which the public demands. 
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It is axiomatic that each of the ways of transporting goods or per- 
sons has superior qualifications over others under certain conditions 
and in certain situations. It seems clear, however, that those inherent 
advantages can best be developed and utilized through the integra- 
tion and coordination of one with the other in a single corporate 
affiliation, rather than through the conflicting dog-eat-dog system, 
pitting one form of transportation against another, which has de- 
veloped under our present legislation. It is inevitable that, under 
this latter system, competition between the various modes of trans- 
portation results in each form seeking, not to complement, but to sup- 
plant the other, and handle any and all traffic which can be obtained 
without regard to any inherent advantages. 

The 10 percent excise tax on passenger transportation was passed 
as a war measure and should be repealed. In addition, under the 
prem income tax structure, the railroads, with long-lived assets and 

aced with a constantly growing inflation increasing the costs of re- 
placements, compare most unfavorably in regard to the rights to 
depreciate equipment and property with its competitors who are 
afforded the right to depreciate their property, and thus regain their 
investment, in a much shorter time. Average life for tax purposes 
for railroad structures is 50 to 100 years, and for fixtures and equip- 
ment 35 years. For airplanes, it is 5 years, trucks about 7. Further- 
more, present tax laws do not properly recognize the peculiar need of 
the railroads for the retention of sufficient capital out of current 
revenues to meet the need of present and future technological ad- 
vancements. 

There are, of course, many other factors that are detrimental to 
the economic well-being of the railroads, and thus to the communities 
through which they operate, but it would take much too long to enu- 
merate or go into them here, but those which I have discussed are 
some of the most important. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF RAILROADS 


Senator McGrr. Thank you very much. I want to make sure that 
we have it clear on the record on one or two things. But, first, to 
mention that all of us are acutely aware of the special plight of the 
railroads today; and I happen to be a member of the Interstate 
Foreign Commerce Committee and of the Subcommittee on Service 
Transportation. May I say that a major portion of the total com- 
mittee’s time this past year as been devoted to a continuing study of 
this peculiar difficulty which has descended upon the railroads. I think 
I reflect the sentiment of the committee that it is our determination 
to make sure that the railroads stay afloat. We regard them as ex- 
tremely vital and it sometimes is difficult to get this across on what 
happens to the railroads, to get it across to lots of people out here in 
Wyoming, except along the UP itself where the unemployment read- 
justment has been rather acute in some communities, such as in this 
community. But whenever we ride the train we can get fine service, 
we get good equipment and they ought to be made to ride the trains 
in other parts of the country. That’s all I can say in order to realize 
how acute the question of railroads has really become national. Some- 
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times we don’t get the total national picture by the operation of it 
because compared to the other class I railroads, you have kept far and 
above the national operation, and yet, what pulls down the other 
railroads will eventually pull us down out here. That’s the reason 
that we are trying to arrive at a national transportation policy and 
that images some of the considerations that you have raised here and 
I believe it’s getting very deep and sometimes heated consideration 
that all is shedding light on it. 

I want the record to show, in terms of the bearing of your com- 
ments on the employment in the area. On this very hasty calculation, 
I don’t think it would be over any more than a fraction of a percent 
taking the pictures that you have submitted here. The class I rail- 
roads of America have cut their employment by approximately 60 per- 
cent in the interval between 1920 and 1959, from the figures that you 
submitted the employment has dropped 60 percent. The Union Paci- 
fic, between 1949 and 1959, has held a much steadier ratio than that 
from the longer interval of time recorded, and your cut in employees, 
nationally, has roughly come to 17 percent, if my figures are correct, 
and that’s a very commendable contrast ; even though you would have 
preferred, I am sure, there would have been no decline and so would 
the rest of us now here in Wyoming. 

To complete that set of comparative percentages in the Green River 
area between 1949 and 1959, and this takes the figures only in those 2 
years, it leaves out the high peak years of employment of 1952 to, 
roughly 1955, through 1955 where the drop is much slower to one or 
more in some instances, But taking these figures that you submitted 
from 1949 to 1959, the drop in UP employment in Green River was 
37 percent in April of that year and in October of that year was 47 
percent. The drop in Rock Springs in April of 1959, as compared to 
the 10-year earlier date was 47 percent and in the October interval in 
the same span was 61 percent. As you have explained for the record, 
this decline was largely in the servicing divisions, and I assume that 
means that employees, or somebody like them, were transferred to 
other centers of operation such as Ogden and Omaha and that kind of 
a shift ? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir. Salt Lake and other locations. 

Senator McGrr. That merely makes sure that the record shows the 
full picture. Did you have any questions, Mr. Merthan? 

Mr. Mertuan. Would you mind telling me, for the record, in which 
States your railroad operates out here ? 

Mr. Burnett. In which States our railroad operates? It originates 
in Council Bluffs, Iowa and extends through Nebraska into Wyoming. 
Cheyenne through Green River, around Rock Springs to Granger 
and branches off there south and west, continuing on west through 
Idaho into Oregon and Washington and moving on south into Salt 
Lake City and Utah and into California. 

Senator McGrr. Thank you very much, Mr. Burnett. I want to 
read into the record a little 

Mr. Burnett. I overlooked including the two States of Colorado 
and Kansas. 

Senator McGrr. Yes. Many times do I take the “City of Los 
Angeles” across Kansas there. 

47557—60—pt. 8 —4 
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Total number of employees, Rock Springs-Green River 
GREEN RIVER, APRIL 


Mechanical 
Transportation. 
Maintenance of way. 


GREEN RIVER, OCTOBER 


Mechanical 251 368 430 | 600 595 
Transportation. 165 165 182 199 195 
Maintenance of way--....-...---- lil 


723 | 897 |1, 106 


ROCK SPRINGS, OCTOBER 


Mechanical 20 20 61 61 
Transportation s 5 57 50 67 65 
Maintenance of way f 15 28 29 27 
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Total number of employees on Union Pacific system 


Number | 
employees | Year 


1955 


Senator McGee. I want to supply this for the record. This wire is 
from Cheyenne and is sent to me: 


Hon. GALE W. McGEE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Mr. C. H. Burnett, general manager, eastern district, Union Pacific Railroad 
Co., will appear at hearing of Senate Committee on Employment at Rock Springs 
on December 14 to present statement. Mr. O. A. Durrant, general superintendent, 
eastern district, Union Pacific Railroad Co., with headquarters at Cheyenne, will 
also be in attendance at hearing accompanied by Mr. C. E. Astler, special repre- 
sentative, Union Pacific Railroad Co., and Mr. James O. Wilson, attorney, Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., none of whom will present statements. 

JAMES O. WILSON. 


Senator McGer. I think it is commendable that the interest should 
be such as to draw these gentlemen to the hearings here today. We 
want to welcome them. 

Well, it is 12:30 and we will adjourn this hearing until 1:30, which 
should give you time to eat. We don’t want to delay this because we 
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still have quite a number of witnesses, and I would rather come out 
early than to have to pinch at the end. 
(Whereupon, a recess was taken at the hour of 12 :30.) 
(Whereupon, at the hour of 1:30 p.m., the hearing was called to 
order. ) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator McGer. I want to put in the record in order to keep this 
birailroad instead of bipartisan, to acknowledge the presence of 
Harold Running of the Burlington Railroad who is deeply interested 
in the question we are discussing here today. 

The first witness this afternoon is Mr. Paul D. Shafto, president 
of the Wyoming AFL-CIO. Paul. 

Mr. Suarto. Senator McGee and other represenatives of the other 
members of the committee. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL D. SHAFTO, PRESIDENT OF WYOMING 
AFL-CIO 


Mr. Suarro My name is Paul D. Shafto. I am president of the 
Wyoming AFL-CIO. I am making this statement on behalf of or- 
ganized labor throughout the State who are concerned with unemploy- 
ment. 

According to tentative figures put out recently by the Census Bu- 
reau, Wyoming is one of the two Western States whose population 
has risen least. In fact, Wyoming and Idaho are the only two West- 
ern States whose population growth has not equalled the average 
population growth throughout the Nation. We are told that Wyoming 
is enjoying a relatively prosperous time; and in the sense that unem- 
ployment figures are not as high as they have been at some periods 
during the last 10 or 15 years, this is correct. ‘The fact is, however, 
that if many workers had not left the State to take up residence 
where there was more promise of steady employment, our unemploy- 
ment figures might be considerably higher. 

It is also a fact that it is very little consolation to those who have 
been unemployed for prolonged periods and have exhausted their un- 
employment compensation to know that their community, their State, 
and even their Nation are not suffering as much from unemployment 
as they did during some other period. 

The Department of Labor in its latest announcement says that there 
are over 314 million people unemployed now in the United States. 
This represents something between 6 and 7 percent of the Nation’s 
working force. It is certainly true that the Wyoming list of unem- 
ployed workers is only a very small portion of this national total. 

But the persons who make up the total unemployed population of 
Wyoming are not just statistics. They are people—people who earn- 
estly desire to make a good living for themselves and for their families. 
They want to be able to afford good homes, adequate medical treat- 
ment when it is necessary, a balanced and sufficient diet, and even some 
of the material comforts which are enjoyed by those who have found 
steady employment. They are concerned for the welfare of their 
children. They are concerned not only that these children should not 
grow up in a home which lacks some of these basic human wants, 
but they are concerned also that they should receive the best possible 
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paneation and the most adequate training for the jobs they will some- 
ay hold. 

I mention this individual and family concern because it is the basis 
and the most important aspect of unemployment. These individual 
and family problems are directly connected to community problems. 
Adequate medical services, good schools, and the many other services 
and material things which go to make up a pleasant community. Un- 
employment means the loss of part of the tax base which is needed 
to support these community projects. 

In Wyoming and in this area we have seen many communities die: 
Winton, Dines, and Stansbury. We have seen many other communi- 
ties suffer: Superior, Reliance, Hanna, and Kemmerer. We have seen 
families uprooted from the places where they intended to live and to 
raise their children. If we want to avoid the further wasting away 
of our businesses and industries and promote a healthy growth in our 
economy and in our population, then the problem of unemployment 
and of genera] underemployment within our communities needs con- 
stant study and attention. 

Senator McGer. Thank you very much, Paul. 

I want to start first with our overall unemployment figure for the 
country’s 314 million and somewhere between 6 and 7 percent unem- 
ployed. I suppose it’s fair to say that there will always be a certain 
percentage of unemployed, whatever the figure may be in a group that 
probably either may not really want work. I don’t mean that they are 
well to do, but they may be shiftless. There must be that kind of a 
segment, that kind of an individual included, do you know, in these 
unemployment figures ? 

Mr. Suarto. Well, as you say, there is always a certain percentage 
of unemployment. But these figures are taken from the Federal labor 
reports, and I think that is considerably ’way and far beyond the 
averages. 

Senator McGee. That is, the 6 and 7 percent sometimes becomes an 
index. What will they consider an expected unemployment figure that 
probably not too much could be done about it. Do you have any in- 
formation on that ? 

Mr. Suarto. Well, I don’t have the exact figures, but I do know it’s 
far lower than that. 

Senator McGee. What did the committee turn up on that ? 

Mr. Merruan. Mr. Andrew Biemiller, testifying in Washington, 
representing the AFL-CIO, felt that anything above 3 percent was 

tting us into serious trouble. Two percent of that can be estimated 

eaving 1 percent as the frictional may be slightly less than 1 percent. 

Senator McGrr. What’s the expected margin ? 

Mr. Merrnan. Anything beyond 3 percent they would interpret as 
serious and deserving of immediate action. 

Mr. Suarro. Might I say it has risen considerably above these fig- 
ures? As you recall, in March of 1958, it was pretty high at that 
time. 

STATISTICS INADEQUATE 


Senator McGzr. Now, in terms of Wyoming, you suggest, at the 
beginning of your statement, that the figures that we commonly asso- 
ciate with our unemployment problem here may not be adequate, in 
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that they do not take into account those who left the State unemployed. 
That is, they sought jobs elsewhere? 

Mr. Suarro. Yes. 

Senator McGrr. Would it be a fair conclusion that the difference in 
our population increased in contrast to the national population growth 
vould reflect the net loss on people that have left the State? 

Mr. Suarro. I think it would. 

Senator McGee. Is it a valid conclusion that those who left the 
State, the difference would be largely unemployed ? 

Mr. Suarro. Yes. I think, Senator, many left the State that were 
unemployed and that would reflect in the population and when they 
would come in here, for instance, to work on the missile base at 
Cheyenne and on some of these road projects, many of those come in 
from neighboring States, Nebraska and some of them—especially 
Northern States and they leave and that doesn’t reflect on the unem- 
ployment, the actual figures from Wyoming. They leave the State 
when their project or work is finished with that particular work. 

Senator McGee. From the statement that you have made, Would 
it be a fair conclusion that we could have no unemployment in this 
State statistically and still go downhill economically ? 

Mr. Suarto. Will you repeat that question ? 

Senator McGer. That’sa bad question. I have stated it awkwardly. 
You have indicated in your statement that our unemployment, statisti- 
cally, may not be all inclusive of the real economic condition in Wyo- 
ming because it does not reflect those who in losing jobs left the State- 

Mr. Suarto. Yes, I think that. 

Senator McGzxr. The point I was getting at is that if enough people 
left the State without jobs, we could end up with 100 percent employ- 
ment and still have lost a substantial portion of our population ? 

Mr. Suarto. That is right. 

Senator McGex. The point then being, that a mere unemployment 
statistic is not the total measure ? 

Mr. Suarto. No. 

Senator McGze. Of the State’s economic condition ? 

Mr. Suarto. No. The true statistic in unemployment—that would 
not be the true picture on that account. 

Senator McGzr. Unless we could take into calculation what has 
happened to our total population picture would we have a complete 
or a broad perspective of the economic impact of this question of un- 
employment? I think that the record will show from your statement 
the implications of that statement. I think the second contribution 
you make in your statement comes in this personal emphasis that it’s 
fine for us on this committee to talk about unemployment concern in 
statistics, but it’s small comfort to the man without a job, for the 
family unit that loses a part of its source of income, and that can be 
the total picture as far as they are concerned; and we hope to minimize 
the existence of those ultimately in our system beyond whatever mar- 
gin we know is never recoverable. That which has been suggested as 
a3 percent unemployable margin, which probably will never reduce 
unless we go onto a forced labor system such as they have in other areas 
of the world. 

Do you have anv other questions, Mr. Merthan ? 

_ Mr. Merruan. First, let me compliment you on your statement. It 
1s very comprehensive. 
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Do you know offhand how many of your members or how many 
people in the State of Wyoming exhausted their unemployment com- 
pensation benefits 4 or 5 years ago when things were very bad out here 
in Wyoming? 

Mr. Suarro. No, I don’t have the exact figures on that. I know it 
was a little later that that took place in Wyoming than some other 
States. I could secure those. It was a considerable figure at one time, 
but I don’t have the exact figures available. 

Senator McGee. Thank you Mr. Shafto, 

Mr. Suarto. Thank you for the opportunity of being here. 

Senator McGrr. Now Mr. Arthur Biggs, secretary-treasurer of the 
United Mine Workers of America, District 22. 


TESTIMONY OF ARTHUR BIGGS 


Mr. Brees. Senator McGee and staff members, I want to assure you 
that it’s a distinct pleasure for me to have the opportunity of appear- 
ing before this group. I noted that reference was made to some of the 
investigations that were conducted in the East or Eastern States where 
coal mining is prominent and are possibly some of the things that I 
mention. Of course, you have already gone into policies of the United 
Mine Workers and mine do not vary other than—— 

Senator McGrr. Maybe you prefer to, just in passing, generalize one 
or two of those, because your full statement will appear, and address 
whatever you think is still pertinent in addition. 

Mr. Brees. Of course, the coal mining industry has declined, and I 
make reference to the hardship cases where reference is made where 
people who are not able to adequately take care of themselves, food 


and clothing, etc. I know that there are deplorable conditions in the 
East and probably much more than what we have here in this area. 
Some of the things that I mentioned, that I talk about here, you already 
have knowledge of because you have gone into this area in the East and 
our policies do not vary or vary slightly. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR BIGGS, SECRETARY-TREASURER OF 
UNITED MINE WORKERS, DISTRICT 22 


Mr. Biecs. My name is Arthur Biggs, and I am secretary-treasurer 
. “iy United Mine Workers, District 22, representing Wyoming and 

tah. 

In the past 6 years the fading coal markets of the Wyoming coal 
mining industry have declined with a loss of employees numbering 
approximately 1,767 which has created considerable unemployment 
resulting in hardship cases causing suffering and misery, thus revers- 
ing the economy of the coal mining communities throughout Wyo- 
ming, some of which already have become ghost towns while the other 
communities still remaining should not be allowed to gradually dis- 
integrate into social and economic stagnation. While most of the 
coal miners laid idle who are cakploved at odd jobs off and on are 
awaiting the opportunity to return to employment in the coal industry 
the 372 remaining coal miners who are still employed are receiving 
very little working time. While public welfare and surplus com- 
modities have helped some, I am sure we all can agree, that such emer- 
gency aid is not the answer to the unemployment problem. 
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Federal] legislation providing for broad coal research programs to 
expand coal markets plus a national fuels policy to properly utilize 
every available fuel to its maximum efficiency is of an absolute neces- 
sity in order that the coal industry will get equally fair treatment with 
other competing fuels, for neither the coal industry nor the American 
railroads can be maintained on a standby basis, rea y for the necessary 
production and operation needed, in case a national emergency devel- 
ops. In addition, the coal industry should be on an equal depletion 
tax allowance basis to that of oil and natural gas inasmuch as when 
a coal mine is worked out, a terrific loss is sustained and a large 
investment is needed to open and develop a new coal mine. 

Restrictions should be removed from the Coal Leasing Act covering 
the railroad land grants which, in turn, would enable the railroads 
to utilize their coal lands for other purposes such as carbonization, 
etc., inasmuch as the use of the old-type steam locomotives have been 
practically discontinued. 

Under our foreign aid programs, coal should be produced here in 
thiscountry for shipment abroad in place of furnishing other countries 
like Korea with our taxpaying dollars so they can, in turn, purchase 
coal yg countries like Australia while the coal mines in this country 
are idle. 

The United Mine Workers of America is vehemently opposed to the 
proposed electric power project known as the Burns Creek project in 
Idaho being constructed by the Federal Government at the expense 
of the American taxpayers. Especially so, when private industry, 
namely, the Utah Power & Light Co. is contemplating building a 
steam-generating powerplant at Kemmerer, Wyo., which can expand 
and supply the necessary power needed throughout the area involved, 


thereby consuming large amounts of Wyoming coal and thus creating 
employment in the Kemmerer coalfields. 

Work projects such as the building of a junior college in Sweet- 
water County and the construction of a four-lane Federal interstate 


highway in this area should be inaugurated and started as soon as 
possible. 


EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


Where unemployment arises, unemployment insurance should be 
extended to cover the entire period when an individual is unemployed 
involuntarily, through no fault of his own, with payments based on 
75 percent of the average weekly wage. Whether many men are un- 
employed or where only one or more men are unemployed, which is 
not publicized, the need of that ‘one man, his wife, and children is 
the same. Surely it is not an unreasonable request to ask that a little 
aid be rendered to the people in need in our own country when billions 
of American dollars are being extended annually to aid underdevel- 
oped countries throughout the world. 

The minimum age requirement of 65 years to qualify for social 
security benefits should be lowered in order to cover more men who 
are jobless and who are not considered favorable for employment 
because they are in the upper age brackets. 

In conclusion, if the American people are to enjoy the dedicated 
American way of life, in a country of plenty, they are going to have 
to be given the opportunity to work in order to be able to provide 
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their families with adequate income, food, shelter, medical service, 
hospitalization, education for the young and security for the aged. 

We look toward the Federal Government in times of distress with 
hopes that job opportunities will be made available for those who 
unfortunately are unemployed. 

Senator McGer. I think it’s significant to note for the record, Mr. 
Biggs, that the interest and the proposal of the United Mine Workers 
are very similar in aiming at the same goal as those from apart of 
the industry itself in this State, and I think that suggests a common 
bond of basic interest which will strengthen whatever procedures 
are finally decided upon in terms of encouraging the fuller utiliza- 
tion of our coal industry. I want to commend you for the statement. 

Mr. Biees. Senator McGee, I again want to thank you and the com- 
mittee for the opportunity of appearing in order that you can carry 
back the sentiments of the United Mine Workers in this area to your 
colleagues. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL PETROVICH, CHAIRMAN, LOCAL 13214, 
DISTRICT 50, UNITED MINE WORKERS 


Mr. Perrovicu. Senator McGee, staff members of this Unemploy- 
ment Investigating Committee, my name is Michael Petrovich, and 
Tam here appearing today before this committee as chairman of Local 
13214, District 50, United Mine Workers, and I work at Intermoun- 
tain Chemical and fortunately I am employed. 

However, I would like to reminisce, Senator, in this respect. Some 
6 years ago I was an unemployed coal miner myself. It wasn’t only 
southwestern Wyoming or south-central Wyoming that was hit by 
the downfall of the coal industry. 

Inasmuch as Sheridan County was formerly my home, it’s only 
natural that I will always respect it as my home. We had a tremen- 
dous coalfield there likewise when they shut their operations down 
in Sheridan County. There was approximately 121 men unemployed. 
I tried to seek and find employment around the Sheridan area for 
approximately 6 or 7 months, and unfortunately I could not get any 
employment there, and thanks to God and Sweetwater County I came 
here. I was employed by the Intermountain Chemical Co. But the 
fact that I want to bring to the attention of this committee is this: 

This gentleman sitting to your left described a picture which I 
saw so many times during the war and Life magazine and Look 
magazine in reference to malnutrition in children all over the world, 
in both Asia and Europe. In my lifetime, I want to assure this 
committee, that I saw malnutrition in the coal camps; I knew what 
suffering was. This gentleman also brought another fact to my at- 
tention this morning. That the fathers of some of these children in 
some of the eastern coalfields such as Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia; 
that they came home on payday without a paycheck. I saw that situa- 
tion myself. I have seen my dad without work for a period from 3 
to 5 years. Unfortunately, I must admit, at that particular time the 
State of Wyoming nor the U.S. Government was interested in an 
Unemployment Compensation Act. But fortunately, today we have 
some broadminded leaders and we had some 25 or 30 years ago too. 
They brought reality about. 
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Much has been stated in our local newspapers and other newspapers 
throughout the State in regards to this unemployment picture, and 
I think that in all fairness to this wonderful committee and the 
wonderful sets of Senators who are serving on this committee, I 
think that it is commendable that inasmuch as the situation started 
some 5 or 6 years ago; unfortunately, at that particular time there 
were probably no Senators in the U.S. Senate nor House of Repre- 
sentatives Members who were interested. But thank God that today 
we have men in Washington who are interested in the little boys as 
well as the big boys, and we are very happy, Senator McGee and your 
staff members, that you have brought this hearing to Rock Springs. 
We are also happy in this respect; that you are making every en- 
deavor that is possible in the books and on the outside of the book to 
get all pertinent information to try and make a trial-and-balance eval- 
uation of the unemployment picture, not only in the State of Wyom- 
ing but throughout the entire Nation. Maybe your time will be 
limited, but we rest assured in Sweetwater County that something 
will come out of these hearings, and in 1960 we are hopeful that both 
the U.S. Senate and the U.S. House of Representatives will take some 
action in defense of those thousands and thousands of people who 
have been homeless. They have lost their automobiles, they have 
lost their personal belongings. They have done everything just to 
keep their family intact. 

As it was mentioned earlier by other people here today, certainly 
it has a physiological effect right here in the immediate area of Sweet- 
water County. I could name you any number of people that were so 
destitute, and it came to such an effective degree, Senator, that they 
took their own lives rather than face something tomorrow; that their 
children would be without shoes, without clothes, without food, and 
that is an honest-to-God fact. 


PROBLEMS OF PERSONS OVER 35 


One more fact that I would like to bring to your attention, Sena- 
tor, is this: As recently as a year ago we had a minor layoff at Inter- 
mountain Chemical and some of these boys went out to seek employ- 
ment, and I will pay my respects to Mr. Sorenson and his entire 
staff—Mr. Passey. These people endeavored to get them employ- 
ment elsewhere, but the stumbling block that is stumbling the work- 
ing classes, not only in Wyoming but in every State in this Union 
of 50 States today, is this: There is a terrific trend to this effect, 
and sooner or later this effect must come to a head, If you’re over 35 or 
40 years of age, Senator, industry will not accept you for employ- 
ment. As far as I’m concerned, I’m nothing but a has-been coal 
miner. Today I am a chemical miner. I’m not worried as I have 
a job, but I have many hundreds of friends who had to leave the State 
of Wyoming, and I will be very honest with you, I had to present 
them with finances so they could leave the State of Wyoming to seek 
employment in other States of the West. 

In respect to these gentlemen that were laid off at Intermountain 
Chemical, they went out to seek employment in the local area—they 
went down to the Flaming Gorge Dam and what did they tell them? 
“You are 40 years of age; we can’t use you; we can’t utilize you. 
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Your skills are not required here. You must have a college degree.” 
You must have this; you must have that. 

Here’s the thing that I am worried about, Senator McGee, and I 
hope that you will take it to heart. As Mr. Biggs has just stated, 
the United Mine Workers, and remember this, that during the great 
Second World War they furnished 120,000 and 170,000 soldiers in 
the Army, Navy, and the Marines and Lord knows what other divi- 
sions of our National Government. They were the men that carried 
the bayonets and the guns; they fought for this democracy. Some of 
them gave their lives. Today, when they pass the age of 40 they 
are no longer wanted. 

Another thing that I would like to impress upon this committee 
is this: In the trend of industry is this—now, we are not saying that 
there isn’t possibly a fault here and there, either on labor's side or 
on management’s side. I think there is a happy medium somewhere 
and we better reach it. Because as this gentleman to your left, Sena- 
tor McGee, has stated, maybe some people will take it for granted 
today because my name is Petrovich and that I am of Russian descent. 
I am not. I was born in the United States at Cambreya, Wyo., a 
large coal-mining town in Weston County which no longer exists. 
Yes; my ancestry is Slav and 100 percent too, but not Russian. 

But the fear that I have in my mind is this: We don’t want forced 
labor in America, and I hope that the day never comes that we will 
tolerate it. I don’t know what the medium will be, Senator McGee, 
but I think that labor and management can iron this thing out if 
they sit down and look at these problems religiously, particularly 
for good. 

Many years now we have had social security, which has been a 
godsend to a lot of these people that were over 40 years of age and 
could not get a job any longer. They waited until they were 65 to 

t their unemployment. This is the second fear we had. In the first 
instance, when the great President Franklin D. Roosevelt established 
the Social Security Act it was arbitrarily put into the law that 65 
years of age will be the minimum. I think that it is high time, inas- 
much as industry wants young material for industry labor, then cut 
this social security age limit down to either 60 or 55 years of age. 
Because, believe me, Senator McGee, if you are passed 40 years of 
age you are not wanted anywhere in the State of Wyoming, and that 
is quite a trend in every other State likewise. I would like to offer 
that as a recommendation ; I know that it has already been mentioned, 
but I think that they should work toward that goal. 

So many of our people, and I am again referring to the coal miners, 
Senator McGee, they only know one trade, that was coal mining, and 
believe me it’s not an easy job nor an easy chore. It took a lot of 
initiative, it took a lot of nerve to go under the ground some 2.000 
feet in some areas and mine this coal in the bowels of the earth. They 
were good men; they were loyal people; they were loyal to their 
Government: they were loyal to their community; they were loyal 
to their families. Certainly, maybe that pressure is not on now, but 
who knows what may happen in the next 6 months, in the next 12 
months. We may go right back to it and maybe our national figure 
will not be 314 million, it may jump to 5 million. I hope that it 
never jumps any more. In fact, I would like to see that figure cut 
down, but I don’t know how we can doit. 
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ABUNDANCE OF RESOURCES 


There is no question or doubt any longer, we have known for a 
good number of years that there is abundance of natural resources 
in the State of Wyoming, and as you members of this Senate com- 
mittee should know, Wyoming is ladened with billions of tons of 
coal from the northern boundaries of this State to the south and from 
the east to the west. No matter where you go you will find either one 
grade or another. The abundance of coal is one of the outstanding 
resources and God only knows what other resources there are that 
have not even yet been discovered, and certainly there is room here. 

We welcome industry to come in here and we certainly hope that 
capital will look at this whole yard when they pass through the State 
of Wyoming, even though, maybe, with this influx of unemploy- 
ment now that there is a little laxity in it, Possibly some of the larger 
industries are wondering why should we go to the State of Wyoming. 
We had the picture as Mr. Shafto depicted it just recently in Chey- 
enne at the missile base. We had it in Casper just about a year ago. 
We had it here 4 or 5 years ago. We have ample labor; all that we 
need is somebody to come in here and set up a plant or coal mines or 
something. 

Now, we have heard this discussion this morning that the acreage 
on coal has stopped a lot of development. I would just like to fore- 
close this for the record. As I stated earlier, I came from northern 
Wyoming. The Sheridan Wyoming Coal Co. at one time had many 
many acres of coal lands. These lands could be both stripped or 
underground mined, The coal was there; the water was there if they 
needed it. I couldn’t give you an answer, Senator McGee, why they 
didn’t get industry in there, but the potential is here. 

I want to thank you very kindly for having the privilege to ap- 
pear before this committee and to hear me out. 

Senator McGrr. I want to thank you, Mike, for an elegantly per- 
sonal contribution to this problem. You have supplied for us a 
feeling that goes beyond the statistical framework of the problem 
within which we sometimes confine our thinking, and I dare say that 
the experience you brought with you to the committee will help 
to even out the picture so that it keeps in balance not only the studies 
and wisdom with the fact that this involves people, it involves human 
life, it involves the great fear of insecurity, which until or unless a 
man has experienced that fear, it is often overlooked or not fully 
comprehended by the rest. 

In your opening phrases you reminded us of that which were over- 
looked. That is the question of coal mining in itself is not one that is 
confined alone to Sweetwater County, that it is spread over much of 
the State in Hot Springs County, Sheridan County; at one time in 
Weston County, in Carbon County, it was an active standing part of 
those counties. Economic activity and the retrenchment has been 
very alarming. 

Do you know whether there have been any retraining programs 
in the area aimed at taking the unemployed mining groups, for 
example, and trying to train them for another kind of job? 

Mr. Perrovicu. Well, Senator McGee, I couldn’t give you an actual 
honest-to-goodness statement in regard to that. But I can give you 
this experience from what I have seen here at Intermountain Chemical. 
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Now, this company has been very pleasant to work for. I have noticed 
in the 6 years that I have been with them that they have on occasions 
hired handicapped people. They have hired some employees who 
were over the 40-year bracket. But, any more they have, right now, 
picked the cream of the crop in Sweetwater County ; and it is a known 
fact at this present hour that they need employees in this category, 
and that is maintenance. Now, maintenance skill, Senator McGee, 
you do not acquire overnight nor within a 1-year period. You don’t 
accept the skills—or, I mean, develop these skills within a 1-month 

eriod ; maybe one out of a thousand will. But those generally work- 

ing on heavy equipment underground, it takes time. It may take 2 
years; it may take 3 years. Now, they have taken elderly employees 
over the age limit of 60 because they cannot get maintenance men 
within the category of from 25 to 40. I can’t condemn the unemploy- 
ment service, Senator, in this respect, because I think they have treated 
our people just like the law allows them to do. So I think that they 
have made endeavors to train some of our people. We have men now, 
for instance, at Intermountain Chemical, men who have more or less 
exhausted their benefits. They are over the age limit of 60. 

I would like to place this in the record likewise. Now, this com- 
pany is very white when they see that a man has exhausted his 
benefits. They are naturally fearful that something may happen to 
this man underground because any time you work 15 to 1,600 feet 
directly underground and your physical condition is not up to par, 
Senator McGee, they are going to be careful because they watch you 
constantly and the minute that:-your efficiency drops or you develop 
an ailment of some kind they don’t cast you out of the gate, they 
make room for you somewhere on the properties; and I think that is 
commendable, that is something I didn’t see in the coal industry, at 
a where I was raised or where I served my apprenticeship in the 
industry. 

Senator McGer. Do you have anything to ask him, Mr. Merthan? 

_ Mr. Merruan. Nothing, except to add my word, Senator, in addi- 
tion to yours, in commending Mr. Petrovich for one of the most moving 
statements I have heard in all these hearings. I assure you your 
statement will be read with interest by the nine Senators on this 
committee. 

Senator McGerr. Now the Reverend Kreitzer. 


STATEMENT OF REV. DARIS N. KREITZER, ROCK SPRINGS, WYO. 


Reverend Krerrzer. I deem this a privilege, Senator McGee. I 
hadn’t expected to be called to testify to the committee; I came up 
here to learn. Now you want to learn from me. 

Senator McGrr. It was suggested to the chairman this morning 
by a member of the audience that you might have something to con- 
tribute to the committee’s problem here in terms of your experience 
in the ministry with the impact on family groups of the problems 
that we are exploring here today. Would you like to volunteer any 
kind of observation on that. 

Reverend Krerrzer. I’d be very happy to. Of course, I think you 
would understand that this would be the opinion or the experience of 
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one individual. We might vary. You take another one of our pastors 
who might have a different experience. But I will try to give you the 
benefit of what my experience has been and my reactions to the prob- 
lems of unemployment. 

I have been a resident of Rock Springs a little less than 2 years 
now, so, of course the major unemployment problem preceeded my 
coming here and by the time I arrived here much had already been 
done in terms of a migration. However, our group has been affected 
by unemployment through a number of our members having been 
released by the Union Pacific Railroad which is the cause of the clos- 
ing of shops and work over at Green River. I came from Hastings, 
Nebr., where the U.S. Government maintained the naval ammuni- 
tion depot, and just a number of years ago they closed it down to a 
standby basis, in which quite a number of my families were also in- 
volved with unemployment. So I do have some personal experience 
with unemployment. 

In my own parish ministry, may I say this in general, Senator Mc- 
Gee, that unemployment, the church confronts themselves on two 
levels. The level of the church as an institution and among the institu- 
tions of society. The moment unemployment strikes, the church finds 
itself hampered in two ways; through their financial support, which 
it receives from its membership and also in terms of the individual 
members being either compelled to relinquish membership and go else- 
where. Or this quite often happens that they become ashamed since 
they cannot contribute any longer and they drop out of active mem- 
bership. When I contact them, they find this, “Well, Pastor, we can’t 
give any more like we used to, we feel we just don’t feel like we should 


go, we don’t think we are going to be welcomed, we are costing the 


church money.” So each church is then confronted with this problem 


ot how to maintain its increased services to the families, which nat- 
urally will arise; and at the same time of a lowered income with which 
to meet the family’s needs, 


LOSS OF CONFIDENCE 


Then on the individual level we find, of course, that we are con- 
fronted with the problem of how does the given individual face the 
fact of his unemployment. There is the—-shall we say the sheer eco- 
nomic fact of how am I going to support my family. What am I 
going to do now to provide for those who for whom I am responsible. 
There is a loss of self-confidence, economically, which he is confronted 
with, and which, as a pastor, I also need to counsel him to reestablish 
his self-importance; and we have the problem, of course, the social 
problem which means the tremendous fluidity of our membership. 
I think I could say our church, I am speaking here for the Lutheran 
church as being probably mostly represented by the lower medial class. 
We do not reach down to the lower ratio affected by seasonal shift 
in unemployment, whether it’s because of the nationalistic form of 
worship or whatever it is. We do not inhere membership that reaches 
the lowest strata of society, and of course, then we do not have too 
many members of the upper strata. So, therefore, we find ourselves— 
or the members are very often the type of people who will shift when 
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the moment unemployment strikes at them in one place they will move, 
They have certain amounts of skills. Many of them are of at least 
high school and some have a college education. More of them are now 
college educated people or their sons are, and therefore they find that 
they have the type of skill which will enable them to go elsewhere 
and find employment. So we quite often find a great deal of social 
dislocation; that we barely have a group built up and then we find 
when unemployment strikes that we find them, our members, shifting, 
moving away. Like, for example, only in the short time I have been 
here I have had at least 4 or 5 of my families out of a group of ap- 
proximately 60 families, that have had to move away and we lose 
some good leadership protection through this social shift. I think 
this, that on the individual’s side, has been that too many times, we 
find that they do not put down roots wherever they go because they 
do not know how long they are going to be here, how long this job will 
last, how long they will find employment. In this given instance the 
result is the loosening of the ties, of the ties which cement people to- 
gether and the church, especially where I am, makes its social ties tre- 
mendously strong as to influence one individual upon another to 
steady them to keep them on what we say, “Even keel”; you see, this 
benefit is lost. We find that people hesitate to attract themselves 
firmly and to put down roots in a community and feel the sense of 
belonging and participating. 


INSECURITY 


Then, of course, spiritually, we would say that we find that there 
is a matter of insecurity of doubt in the individual’s mind. We find 
that—ministers particularly find this problem—that men begin to 
question many formerly accepted truths: “Is there a God who really 
cares? If there is how can He allow this to go on? How can He 
permit me to be thrown out of work, and here my children are starv- 
ing?” So often we find this is a problem that we are faced with and 
we must deal with it realistically if we are to be of any assistance 
to these people in their unemployed situation. Then, of course, we 
find that emotional impact is tremendous. The loss of confidence in 
himself and in a self-evaluation. We find this person, the father 
who feels unworthy, that he isn’t a fit father to raise a family because 
he can’t even hold a job or because he has been Iaid off and now 
wha‘ happens to his children. It creates tension in the family. We 
find that where the husband is not able to provide he becomes moody, 
possibly morose. Because of it he may even take to bad sedatives, 
which seems to be first, refuge in drinking and we have all these 
problems complicating themselves in the family situation. Then, of 
course, we dare not forget the children are involved in this. It is the 
innocent bystanders who are helpless so often to do anything about 
it. All they can do is look with wide eyes and see the problem that 
they find themselves involved in; and therefore, of course, the family 
suffers as a unit, as a group, the ties that are loosened. There is a re- 
linquishing or a loosening up of mutual confidence in interdependence. 
If the father can no longer provide he don’t feel that he has much 
authority to de so. If he is dependent upon the children to rustle for 
themselves or mother has to go out and go to work; and we find that 
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is one of the great problems that many times the woman will seek to 
find employment, and finally, the family, over this period brings with 
it additional insecurity and need in the family. 

So these are some of the things, Senator, that I have found in my 
work in dealing with unemployment. The personal impact upon the 
church as an institution and as a serving group in relationship to the 
problem of unemployment. 

Now what are the solutions I have known in particular to overcome 
this. Iam here trying tolearn. The church has, after all, no economic 
pursuit or purpose. They are to serve people and to constantly, of 
course, safeguard what we call a system of values that man is not 
only an economic creature that he is also a spiritual and a social being 
who relates himself both to his fellow man in a morally effective way 
and he relates himself to what we call eternity in an effective way to 
God and these problems, of course, in which man finds himself im- 
pinged upon will complicate man’s situation and we are working with 
him in that situation. 

Senator McGee. I want to thank you for that very rich statement. 
Particularly for the reminder to us all that man is more than just 
an economic being, much more. In fact, what makes him man goes 
beyond the economic concept that we too often narrow our thinking 
about it down too. It will be fair to say I suppose, then because man 
is a spiritual creature, because he is a social creature as well as eco- 
nomic, that unemployment in your experience encourages a deteriora- 
tion of the spiritual—— 

Reverend Kretrzrr. On any level. 


DETERIORATION OF HOME LIFE 


Senator McGer. Life imposes new strains and probably deteriora- 
tion of home life as an institution. I suppose the same thing would 
apply to schools, although that’s outside of your province. The same 
toll would be taken on the school. I shouldn’t ask you—let me get to 
that in just a moment. 

May I say first that I want to welcome Lee White, from Senator 
Cooper’s staff. Senator Cooper is ranking Republican member of this 
committee and he has been deeply concerned as we have with it. 

Reverend Krerrzer. You mean, Senator, there is another Repub- 
lican in this crowd. 

Senator McGrr. Where you have a future, I think you might find 
several more. 

Mr. Wurre. It’s a very difficult question to answer the way he 
phrased it. 

Mr. Mertuan. As I mentioned earlier, this committee is interested 
in the economic implications of unemployment. But we are also amply 
concerned with it as exactly what you have discussed. The human, 
the personal, and the sociological, the social problems caused by un- 
mniharnint and I’d like to just ask you to go a bit more deeply into 
one or two of the items that you have touched upon, if I might, be- 
cause I don’t want to let you get away without getting some more of 
this testimony. Would you agree with what we have heard from 
some other clergymen in other areas? They told us about a situation 
similar to this; without mentioning the State where we heard the: 
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following tale: When the father loses his job, frequently it’s possible 
for the wife to go to work, which she does. This goes on for a while, 
the husband drives her to work and then comes home and he has to 
wash the dishes, take care of the children, do the shopping, and then 

icks her up at night. We then get into the relationship between the 
hadband and wife. Respect of the wife for the husband. We get into 
the respect of the children for the father who doesn’t work, to the 
mother who does work and support the children. Could you go a 
little bit more deeply into what this does to the child-parent relation- 
ship and the husband-wife relationship ? 

Reverend Krerrzer. Well, this again, I say, would be naturally a 
personal opinion. But each of us as we grow up we must identify 
ourselves with an ideal or with an ideal person, and this child natur- 
ally, whether he is male or female, must have indentification in his 
relationship whether it would be the mother or father after whom he 
seeks to model himself, whom he wishes to be like. The daughter of 
course with the mother. Now, if these roles which traditionally in 
our society are reversed, we find that there will be a confusion in 
identification. There is bound to be a question in the mind of the son 
who sees other fathers who do not do this, and sons who identify 
themselves with their fathers when he comes and seeks to identify 
himself with his father who seems to have a woman’s role, which is, 
in identification, and therefore, the confusion creates into a tension 
in our society at least, considered a woman’s role, he finds a confusion 
and this tension will manifest itself obviously in a type of revolt, he 
ee a home situation which he finds very unsatisfactory 
to himself. 


This would be my conclusion in seeking to study the pattern or the 


picture. 
Mr. Merruan. Then am I correct in saying this would then lead 
to further deterioration of the family situation ? 
Reverend Krerrzer. Even though outwardly the family is main- 
taining its social pana, financially, paying all of its bills. They 
e 


may not eat as well as they did before, but in the family itself, in a 
spiritual concept, there has been certainly a definite deterioration. 

Mr. Merruan. You touched upon the question of loss of respect as 
I have heard in other areas. I’d like your opinion on this: That fre- 
quently when the man is first out of work, first loses his job, he is too 
proud to ask for unemployment compensation, so he will use up his 
savings. Later on he will apply for unemployment compensation, after 
that is exhausted he will even wait awhile before he goes on public 
assistance and gets relief. All during this time he is losing some of 
his self-respect. If he isa skilled man he is also losing his skill. Then 
he loses self-confidence that he can go back to work and frequently it’s 
almost impossible to put these people back to work because of this loss 
of self-confidence. We may exclude those people who are afraid to 
work, but it’s really something more than that. Would you agree? 

Reverend Krurzer. I certainly would because we all are very sensi- 
tive instruments, you might say, of our Creator, and these things that 
damaged our self-respect, is a process which is a reversal, almost. 

Senator McGee. I want to thank you, Reverend. We will turn now 
to Rudy Pershin, city councilman from Green River. 
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STATEMENT OF DURY PERSHIN, CITY COUNCILMAN, 
GREEN RIVER, WYO. 


Mr. Persurn. Senator McGee and committee, first I would like to 
say that at this time the economical conditions in the area are in the 
best condition that has existed in a period of 5 or 6 years, in my 
opinion. 


CAUSES OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL DISTRESS IN SWEETWATER 
COUNTY, WYO. 


1. Gradual elimination of coal mining since 1953. 
2. Gradual elimination of manpower on the railroad since 1950. 


DIRECT RESULTS OF THESE ELIMINATIONS 


1. Unemployment of older persons, who, because of age and train- 
ing, cannot get other employment in this area in their type of work. 
They must submit to unemployment income or part time income, which 
results in the lowering of living standards to which they are ac- 
customed. 

2. Selling of homes, and moving to other areas, at times resulting in 
selling low, and then renting or purchasing new homes at higher 
prices. 

3. Unemployment of young people, who must get new training, 
innew lines of work. Usually there is a lower income involved during 
this period. This again lowers the standard of living. When young 
people, who are established in a community must leave, the lifeblood 
of a community is also leaving. We must retain the young people to 
build for the future. 

4. Loss of taxation to the county, cities, and towns, resulting from 
devaluation of railroad and mining property. 

5. Increase of persons on county welfare rolls, which, with loss of 
taxation, puts a larger burden on what remains. 

6. One result that cannot be measured in dollars and cents value, 
is the destruction of personal pride and good mental attitude in the 
persons involved. This attitude is reflected to everyone they come into 
contact with also. Without personal pride and a good mental attitude, 
a person, city, town, or a country could cease to exist. When a person 
has no assurance from one day to the next, or from one year to the next, 
that he will have a job to go to, he will not build a home, nor will he 
give of his time and ability to work for the betterment of the place 
in which he lives. Of course, the employer cannot guarantee a life- 
time job for an employee once he is hired, but the condition in this 
area has been that the two major employers have been very seasonal 
and indefinite. This has resulted in a very unstable and precarious ex- 
istence for the employee. 

Fortunately, a part of the unemployment has been absorbed by the 
Intermountain Chemical Co., oil and gas development, construction 
of roads, and the building of the Flaming Gorge Dam. This has been 
helpful to those who were young enough to be able to obtain employ- 
ment and to adapt to new positions. But the person who has reached 
his 50th birthday and has had 30 years of service in a mine or on the 

47557—60—pt. 8-5 
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railroad, would look rather odd trying to become a chemist, or climb- 
ing up in the tower of an oil rig to pull a stand of pipe from the hole; 
neither would he be able to work on the heavy equipment at the dam 
or on the roadbuilding. Probably because he would be too old to get 
on, or he wouldn’t have a union card. 

Our situation at the present time is good. But before the present 
gas and oil activity, the road construction, and the dam building is 
completed, we had better have something to replace it. How much 
better it would have been if there would have been some Govern- 
ment aided and private industry research programs in the coal in- 
dustry and in the oil shale deposits in the area. Also other natural 
resources. 

In the future, if the electrical power which will be generated at 
the Flaming Gorge Dam will be made available to this area, it will 
be an incentive to attract industry to this area. With the reclamation 
starts that have been made and the ones that should be started, we 
will always have adequate power and water for any industry desiring 
to come into this area. 

In Sweetwater County there are thousands of acres of land which 
could be used for industries, such as rocket projects, launchers, air- 
fields, above ground or below ground storage for food, munitions, ete. 
This area would be as adaptable to a gunnery range as the area near 
Casper, as practical as the area which is now Lowery Field, which 
is surrounded by homes, creating a hazard to the people living there. 
Certainly this area is as desirable as the Cheyenne area for launchers. 
We have water, transportation facilities, and a desirable climate. 

We will in the future have additional problems with our people 
who were the victims of these employment problems. They will spend 
their life savings, bonds, and the cash values of their life policies 
will disappear. Then we will have additional persons on the relief 
and welfare rolls. 

We hope that before this happens, this committee will be able to 
recommend to Congress that this area be given some type of project 
that will fit the area, instead of putting it in areas which are already 
loaded with industry, both private and governmental. 

In conclusion, as a direct result of cutoffs, elimination, or transfers 
in the railroading industry to persons who lived on the same street 
as I do, I have this to report : 

Out of 21 families that moved onto this street in 1951, 10 of these 
homes have changed hands—8 of them directly the result of cutoffs 
and transfers—and 1 changed jobs from railroading because of the 
uncertainty of his job. 

Senator McGrr. Thank you, Rudy. 

How long have you been in Green River? 

Mr. Persnin. Twelve years. 

Senator McGee. As you think back over those 12 years, would you 
say that the county now has made its way back ? 

Mr. Persntn. I would say that its about on an equal—in an equal 
position to what it was at that time. 

Senator McGrr. You mentioned in your statement here that it was 
the best in 6 years. 

Mr. Persuin. Well, 6 years ago was the low point. 
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Senator McGer. Right. I was asking for your comparative judg- 
ment on how it would compare in your experience now, since you are 
in business, with the period before the bottom dropped out? 

Mr. Persuin. Well, I think that it’s not quite as good as it was 
10 years ago, but it is a lot better than it was 6 years ago. 

Senator McGee. I suppose it would be fair to say that beginning 5 
or 6 years ago it almost had to get better, no other place to go? 

Mr. Persuin. Couldn’t get worse. 

Senator McGzr. Yes. 

Do you have any questions, Larry ? 

Mr. Merruan. I believe not. 


STATEMENT OF LEE C. WHITE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO 
SENATOR COOPER, OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. Wuire. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I'd like to make just a tiny 
statement. 

First of all I should like to apologize for being late. This is one of 
the problems of transportation. However, I am glad that I can be 
here. I am only sorry that Senator Cooper, my boss, is unable to be 
present today. But as a member of the committee he has taken an 
active interest in its work and I know that it is his feeling that the 
entire committee is composed of men who are especially interested in 
these problems. Senator McGee, for example, was extremely active 
and interested in the hearings that were held in Washington and else- 
where. It’s even more significant, I think, to those Senators who 
represent States that have abject poverty and distress such as Ken- 
tucky. We find Senators from relatively prosperous States whose 
problems are not quite as severe, taking an interest in this field of un- 
employment in an otherwise prosperous country. It’s a national prob- 
lem that unfortunately does not attract national attention. It’s diffi- 
cult to become stirred about somebody else’s problems. We have so 
many of our own. What the committee learns here today will be help- 
ful, not only to Wyoming, but to Kentucky ; to those people who have 
” to come back the economic recovery trail. I am sure that we will 
wear good.things toda 


Senator McGzxr. Thank you very much, Lee, I want to assure you 
that we all realize we are in this together and that Wyoming can’t 
stand alone—that what pulls down our neighbors and our sister States 
will erode on our economy as well. 

(Whereupon, at the hour of 3 o’clock a recess was taken. ) 

Senator McGrr. We will go back into session for the remaining 
witnesses. Mr. Andy Mulhall, chairman of Locomotive Firemen. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. MULHALL, CHAIRMAN, BROTHERHOOD 
OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, LEGISLATIVE 
BOARD OF WYOMING 


Mr. Mutua. Senator and staff members, the employment of rail- 
road workers is the lowest of any time in the last 40 years. Because 
of your travels, I will not attempt to state figures for each individual 
place in the area, but I will explain how and why this has happened 
and how it affects my craft and constituents. 
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Railroad workers work on seniority, thus older men have preference 
of work. The number of trains run over a section of railroad deter- 
mines the amount of men employed. By a great part, nearly all of 
the western railroads have a great deal of seasonal business. When 
the fruit from California and the Northwest is moving, during the 
time from May until November, a great deal more men are employed. 
The work force is increased as much as 30 to 40 percent for those 
months. 

In the past, a person in the craft of a locomotive fireman, beginning 
his career, would work a few months per year gaining each year, until 
at the end of a 10-year period et, have full employment. His 
increased employment would come about by the death and retirement 
of other employees, plus the normal increase in business brought about 
by the increase in the standard of living of the workers of the United 
States. This situation changed with the advent of the diesel loco- 
motives and its technological changes, the reduction in passenger 
trains, larger freight cars, and the increased number of cars moved in 
a single train. 

At the present time it would be impossible to judge how long it 
would take a person who wanted a career as a railroad fireman to be- 
come a full-time employee because we are facing a constant change and 
technologicl advance. We are on the eve of the atomic locomotive. 
Past history shows that this again will move more cars, thus reducing 
the work force of the railroads. 

All reductions in engine service are absorbed by the craft of loco- 
motive firemen, by the reason that a reduction of an engineer places 
that engineer in the craft of a fireman and thus the younger fireman 
is layed off from work. 

A young person picking a railroad career is, as a rule, not over 22 or 
23 years of age and for a number of years the railroads have not hired 
men for engine service over the age of 25 years. These, for the most 
part, were single men and did not have the responsibility of family 
and home. By the time he had these responsibilities at 27 or 28 
years of age, he was working 8 to 9 months per year and was planning 
on building or buying a home in the community in which he lived. 

I will carry this out in one community of men working in the engine 
service : 

The number of men hired from 1939 to 1940 
TIAVe Wut ROW HOMER... < o.oo eae hc es ae. 


SEs NINO i perenne epee athannauaumennen pw etiem ous 
Rents home 


The number of men hired from 1941 to 1950 
Have built new homes 
Have bought homes 
Rent homes 

The number of men hired from 1951 to 1959 
Has built a new home 


Have bought homes 
Rent homes 
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In checking months worked I find that a person hiring out in 
1946 worked the following: 


Months Months 
worked worked 


Senator McGzrr. May I interrupt you at this point, Andy—this 
is a very interesting breakdown. This one community discloses that 
in the last 8 years there has been a very sharp deterioration in the 
number of homeowners. 

Mr. Muna. Since 1953, the entire working force, one man has 
built a new home. 

Senator McGer. Four, in addition, have bought homes, 38 of these 
men are renters ¢ 

Mr. Mutua. That is right. 

Senator McGzr. I assume that most would agree that homeowner- 
ship is a mark of stability and some security ? 

Mr. Murwatt. If you are going to work for a living, you work for 
a standard of living, and the top of the standard of living is to own 
your own home. 

Senator McGer. This table that follows that illustrates how many 
months of a year a newly employed man would work. It begins at 3 
months in 1946 and ranges rather steadily upward to 12 months in 
1953. Then in the latter 1950’s it has gone down to 11, 10, to 8, and 
the suggestion for 1959 is that it may be slightly up again to 10 months 
out of the year? 

Mr. Mutua. Now, Senator, that is for one single man or average 
of men that hired in 1946. 

Senator McGerr. Yes. Now, this is having put in that much time? 

Mr. Mutwaty. That much time, yes. 

Senator McGee. Beginning in 1946, that same man ? 

Mr. Mciuary. Uh-huh. 

Senator McGerr. Now, he has worked up to where he is not working 
a full year? 

Mr. Mutwatt. He is working to where he was working a full year, 
but. now is reduced to where he is not working a full year. 

Senator McGrr. The full table will appear in the record. Please 
continue. 

Mr. Mvutwau. This has happened in spite of the fact that from 
1953 until 1959, 44 men from the work force have retired or passed 
away. These 44 men all coming from the top of the work force. This 
coming prior to the advent of the diesel engine would have meant 
a great deal of more working months for the younger employees. 
Also, there was not complete dieselization in this area until after 
1953. Men hired in 1953 are working only 4 to 5 months per year. 

One might ask, What do these men do while layed off from the 
railroad? In years past they would seek work on the railroad in 
other departments such as shops, on track or bridge building and 
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maintenance, but as the diesel locomotive affected the operation field 
on the railroads, it also affected all other fields of railroading. 

A large steam engine was hard on track and kept a large force 
to maintain and keep in alinement. The diesel loc omotive is very 
easy on track, thus there has been a large reduction in maintenance 
forces. Shop forces in this area have been reduced to a point where 
they are almost nonexistent. Because the railroad has moved all 
heavy maintenance out of the area, the men work on any construction 
in the area, oilfields, or anything possible. If a person cannot find 
employment, he draws unemploy: ment benefits from railroad retire- 
ment. The highway building program has helped a great deal in the 
past 2 years, along with the Flaming Gorge Dam construction. 

The bad point is on the outlook for the future. Wyoming is the 
only State in this area that has not grown in industry in the past 10 
years. To the contrary, it has declined. 

In gathering the information for this statement, I canvassed the 
merchants in the community where I checked out the home building 
and buying by enginemen. Al] claimed a steady decline in business 
from 1953 and that each year their business was falling off earlier 
than the year before due to continued reductions in force of railroad 
employees. 

UNDEREMPLOYMENT 


Senator McGee. I have just one other question, Andy. Your point 
on page 4 would suggest that, whereas the men hired in 1946 have 
worked up to the point where they are working two-thirds of a year 
and sometimes three-fourths of a year; at the end of 6 years of work 
they were doing that. But a man hired in 1953, is still working only 
4 and 5 months per year? 

Mr. MctuHat.. He will be an old man with a gray beard by the time 
he gets to work the year around. 

Senator McGer. I think that’s the real contribution—an addition 
that this makes is that it is specifically applied in meaningful terms 
to an actual going community ? 

Mr. Mutat... Yes. 

Senator McGrr. And that’s what will be very helpful to the com- 
mittee in assessing this. 

Mr. Merrian. Mr. Mulhall, I was interested in the fact that your 
statement brought out. I was wondering whether you’d agree with 
the other witnesses that testified here this morning and throughout 
the day, that things are better now than they have been over the past 
5or6 years. W ould you agree with that? 

Mr. Mutuaty. Well, there is a certain amount of false economy at 
the present time in the area, due to the—I think it deals specifically 
with the highway construction in the area, plus the Flaming Gorge, 
both which are not permanent propositions. Our people are a little 
better off for the fact of these reclamation projects. But, from the 
permanent outlook for them, no. 

Mr. Merruan. These 38 men who rent homes don’t think it’s better 
now than it was? 

Mr. Mutnat. They would have been building homes if they did. 
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Mr. Merruan. Do you know if the men who are laid off from the 
railroads were retrained would be able to get jobs elsewhere ? 

Mr. Murmat. Well, I can state this: Speaking for the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, we will go for any 
training program that anybody wants to set up. We tried to get 
the railroad companies to set them up to help ourselves, or the Gov- 
ernment—anyone. We would be very pleased with it. You will 
find that these younger men, as they are cut off—if there is work in 
the area, they are pretty apt at finding it, because, through the years 
of having to do that, they develop quite a number of skills. 

or MertHan. These men would go to work if they could find 
jobs ? 

Mr. Mutua. They would go to work if they could find jobs. 

Mr. Merruan. I think that’s all and I congratulate you on your 
statement and I assure you it will be read by all nine Senators. 

Mr. Wuirr. The community that you have selected for your case 
study, so to speak—do you regard this as a typical community, or 
is this one that is where the situation is particularly good or bad? 

Mr. Murnau. As I regard it, it is a typical community by the 
fact that it was closely associated with my own industry, the rail- 
road industry, and it will show pretty much throughout the entire 
area. That’s the reason I didn’t mention the name of the place be- 
cause I wanted it to apply, I am positive, to any place along the 
railroad. 

Mr. Wuire. You, I am sure, are aware, perhaps more than I, or 
the others here, that the railroad industry has taken some pretty tough 
bumps right now in competition from other carriers; and you know 
the Congress last year passed legislation as a result of its study and 
inquiry into the particular problems that the railroad industry was 
facing. Senator McGee, of course, as a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee of the Senate, I am sure, participated 
in the formulation of that legislation. Is there a feeling of optimism 
in your union and others in the railroad industry, generally, that 
the Congress and the entire Government is aware of the difficulties 
of the railroad industry and is attempting to bring some positive 
steps to give actual assistance ? 

Mr. Mutwaty. Well, I think that everyone is aware of the inequities 
in the laws governing the railroads. However, history has proved 
to us that you must move terrifically fast because these matters do 
cause a great deal of the things that the railroads complain about 
in the regulatory fields involving safety; and, of course, safety is a 

rime concern of anyone working on a railroad. And where we do 

lieve that the railroads are entitled to help, we don’t want to see 
the regulatory safeguards that have been built up through the years 
destroyed in the rush. 


CAPITAL FOR EXPANSION 


Mr. Wurre. Well, if you will permit me to interrupt you. I am 
thinking more in terms of the Federal Government making available 
to the railroad industry, capital for expansion so that it can modernize 
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and attempt to meet the competition from the airlines and from the 
trucking industry and the hauling of passengers by buses, the word, 
“inequities” is your term, and I don’t want to wind up accepting 
it as mine. I appreciate that there is that feeling in the railroad in- 
dustry, of thinking more about the general economic conditions of the 
railroad industry and there is the feeling of hope that this may lift 
because of the recognition of the problem and the help afforded by 
legislation. 

Mr. Murua. I assure you that any help that you give the railroads 
which will cause them to expand would be direct benefits to the pocket 
and each and every employee that is working for the railroad. Now, 
so there will be no reason whatsoever that we would oppose any legis- 
lation such as that, we would be very pleased with it. 

Mr. Wuire. The general question of mechanization or automation 
or technological improvement is a touchy one, and I assume that the 
unions themselves are giving some serious thought as to how to cope 
with the situation where fewer men than was required in the past can 
accomplish the same amount of work ? 

Mr. MoiuHaru. Well, the productivity or the figures for the rail- 
road workers is the highest of any industry in the Nation today, and 
those figures are not our figures, they are figures from the Labor De- 
partment and the Interstate Commerce Commission. So, the produc- 
tivity of railroad workers is very hard to question due to the terrific 
advancing. 

Mr. Wuire. Right. The fact that matters is that as productivity 
goes up the number of jobs goes down. 

Senator McGrr. Thank you. We invited the two newspaper pub- 
lishers in the county to participate in this hearing. I have a letter 
here from Dave Richardson, the editor and publisher of the Rock 
Springs Newspapers, Inc., and he suggests that the three recent edi- 
torials that appeared in the newspapers represent his feelings on this 
and he prefers to make no additional statements other than to insert 
in the record the editorials of December 10, 11, and 12, and I ask 
that they be included in the record at this time. In addition, there 
appeared in the Rock Springs paper yesterday, the 13th, a reprint 
from a newspaper editorial in the Cheyenne (Wyo.) Tribune, and 
in the absence of having an actual copy of the Tribune itself; this is 
a verbatim reprint and I ask that this personally be put into the record 
as a part of our story here along with Mr. Richardson’s letter. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Mr. DAVE RICHARDSON, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, ROCK 
SPRINGS NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Thank you for your letter of November 13 in which you advised me of the 
hearing scheduled for Rock Springs on December 14 at 10 a.m. in the city coun- 
cil chambers. 

Your letter also invited me to prepare a statement for the record or to 
testify briefly before the committee in person. I have therefore enclosed at this 
time for the committee 10 copies each of 3 editorials which were published in 
the newspaper of which I am editor and publisher. 

These editorials represent my thinking and I therefore wish to submit them 
for the record of the hearing. I have nothing further to add at this time and 
therefore do not feel it will be necessary for you to allot any time for me for 8 
verbal statement. 
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THE Rock Sprines (Wyo.) Darty Rocket, DecemBer 10, 1959, Eprrorrat, 
“THE REcoRD OF FAILURE STILL STANDS—5 YEARS LATER” 


When the Senate Special Committee on Unemployment Problems meets in 
Rock Springs next Monday one of the factors it might consider is the failure of 
its own parent group, the U.S. Senate, and of the U.S. Government to take any 
—. regarding unemployment several years ago at the time when action was 
needed. 

A tendency to act after the problem is over as illustrated particularly in the 
ease of the coal industry in western Wyoming. When action on the part of the 
U.S. Government was needed, 5 years ago, it was refused. Today Rock Springs 
is no longer considered center of an area of chronic unemployment. However, 
now the Government is here, ready to help and by its belated efforts branding 
our area anew, and incorrectly, as a distress area. 

The following report of a Federal interagency conference concerning Rock 
Springs, held in Denver on April 1, 1954, shows the attitude of the administration 
at that time: 

“It was a general opinion that because of the occupational type of workers in 
the community the possibility of creating new industries was largely a matter 
of chance and that Rock Springs would eventually become a small trade and 
service center at some disadvantage in competition with Riverton [sic]. With- 
out losing sight of a need for doing everything possible to assist the people of 
Rock Springs and alleviate serious unemployment, the BES and Commerce 
representatives pointed out that the decline of single-industry mining towns has 
been historically an inevitable occurrence in this region, with workers eventually 
making their own adjustments by leaving the community.” 

This regard of Rock Springs as a “single industry mining town” shows how 
ignorant of the economy of this area were the Federal experts; their willingness 
to solve the matter by leaving the unemployed workers to make their own adjust- 
ments shows the lack of concern the administration had. 

At the same time of this 1954 report, Rocco C. Siciliano, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor for Employment and Manpower, announced that his Department could 
not change its figure of 15,000 unemployed necessary for this area to be qualified 
for “distress” assistance. 

Any help for Rock Springs from the Federal Government was delayed still 
further when the upper Colorado River project was sidetracked by an adminis- 
tration unfavorable to reclamation. Only the advent of an election year finally 
brought about its approval. Then the policy of “no new starts” resulted in a 
Presidential veto of the Seedskadee project, which was then passed over the 
veto and is now ready for start of preliminary work. 

The record is clear that there has been little help from the Federal Govern- 
ment for Rock Springs and western Wyoming. That the area is now emerging 
from that critical period and is no longer considered an area of chronic unem- 
ployment is a result of other developments, of enterprise by private industry 
such as the soda ash and oil and gas industries, rather than by any action of the 
Federal Government. 

That record of callousness, cold indifference, inaction, and delay, written by 
the Federal administration, should be a fit subject of consideration by the Senate 
committee, which itself is more than five years late in getting on the job. 


Tur Rock Sprines (Wyo.) DarLy Rocket, DECEMBER 11, 1959, Eprrortat, 
“SWEETWATER UNEMPLOYMENT PICTURE BRIGHT IN SPITE OF EXPERTS” 


In this editorial space yesterday we outlined the history of the failure, or out- 
right refusal, of the Federal administration to act some 5 years ago when the 
shutdown of the coal mines in the Rock Springs area caused an unemployment 
problem here. Today we want to show how this city has effected an amazing 
recovery, in spite of the failure of the Federal administration and in spite of the 
opinion of the Federal “experts” that Rock Springs would eventually decline 
into a “small trade and service center.” 

Figures of the State employment service show that this year the number of 
unemployed listed in the Rock Springs office is at the lowest point since 1952, 
before the coal mine shutdown. In comparison with a year ago the city is the 
bright spot in the State employment picture. 
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Here are the figures on unemployment, for November of each year: 


Active job Estimated 
applicants total un- 
employed 


November 1952 
November 1953 
November 1954 
November 1955 
November 1956 
November 1957 
November 1958 
November 1959 


In the October State employment service report, Rock Springs is shown as 
the city with the best comparison with a year ago, with unemployment listings 
at slightly more than half of the previous year. Cheyenne, Cody, Riverton, 
Sheridan, and Torrington all showed increases in unemployment at the same 
time, while Casper, Laramie, Rawlins, and Worland showed slight improvement. 

Sales tax figures for Sweetwater County, on retail business, are even more 
amazing. For the first 10 months of 1959 the tax receipts totaled $517,815.66, 
for an increase of some 20 percent over 1958 and virtual assurance that this 
year will be an all-time record year in business here. 

Clearly, Rock Springs has recovered, and with the more than 2,000 coal miners 
who were laid off would now be in the midst of an unprecedented business boom. 

Charles Passey, head of the State employment office here, advises that ‘‘next 
year should be the best since 1952,” and continues that “this has been con- 
sidered an area of chronic unemployment since the coal mines shut down in 
1953, but that the period of chronic unemployment is about over.” 

The crisis is over and the city has recovered from that blow, delivered on a 
cold December day, shortly before Christmas in 1953, with the impersonal post- 
ing of a list of name on the window of a company store. 

In the midst of prosperity, any man who is unemployed and not sharing in the 
prosperity is still in need of help. His situation is critical even though all 
others are prosperous. So, there is still something to be done for the coal miner 
who 5 years ago was too old to change to another career and who for 5 years 
has had only occasional work. 

If the Senate committee is here, even though 5 years late, to make a study and 
to come up with some concrete action then it will be helpful even though its 
appearance falsely labels our community a depressed area. Such an incorrect 
label does a disservice to the community and to the unemployed, for it causes a 
depressing effect, discourages enterprise, and brands our city across the Nation 
as one of a declining economy. Such a label does not help increase employment. 

And to the unemployed coal miner looking hopefully to this committee for some 
magic action that will provide jobs, it is a cruel act to dangle in front of him 
the hope for a job, unless there is to be some real action by this committee. 

If this committee is to be here to gain headlines then it should rather stay 
away. But if it is here to do some real research, some genuine study and then 
follow that study with some specific action that will mean something, without 
raising false hopes, then more power to it. 


THe Rock Springs (Wyo.) Datty Rocket, SaturpDAY MorNING, DECEMBER 12, 
1959—EpIToRIAL—F EDERAL GOVERNMENT STUDY AND ACTION COULD AID AREA 


In two previous editorials concerning the hearing on Monday of the Senate 
Special Committee on Unemployment we have outlined the failure of the Fed- 
eral administration to act when needed 5 years ago, the recovery of Rock Springs 
from the coal mine shutdown in spite of the lack of Federal assistance, and have 
expressed the hope that the Senate committee will do something for those still 
unemployed rather than hold out any false hopes for them. 

Today we have some recommendations that we feel would be helpful to our 
community. 

Since the decline of the coal industry caused this problem, Congress could 
take the lead in setting up a real and active research program on utilization 
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of coal and no better place than Rock Springs could be found to carry on this 
study. Industry should also participate. This should not be a mere token 
effort. Had such a research program been in effect years ago the coal industry 
might not now be in the state it is. 

The restrictions on use of coal-mined railroad land grants should be removed 
from the Coal Leasing Act, so that the railroads could proceed with utilization 
of their coal lands for purposes other than the now nonexisting railroad engine 
use. 

Our city has acted to help its people upgrade their skills, through establish- 
ment of a junior college. Federal assistance in setting up vocational training 
programs for adults, people desiring to gain new skills, would still be helpful. 

Our sheep and wool industry needs help. It needs protection against foreign 
imports, against the product of cheap or slave labor of foreign countries. 

Our stockman need a sympathetic attitude from the Federal bureaus regulat- 
ing use of Federal grazing lands, rather than any harassment and discourage- 
ment. Efforts to take away lands for exclusive designation as wilderness areas 
for sole use of wealthy sportsmen should be prevented. 

The domestic oil and gas industry should be encouraged in every way possible 
to continue its program of exploration and development. 

The Federal interstate highway program should be expedited and a four- 
lane highway completed across Sweetwater County soon. 

Reclamation should be given a special position as a prime developer of our 
natural resources, a major builder of the national economy for the future. 
Present reclamation projects should be speeded up, and the policy of “no new 
starts” should be buried under the next dam to be built and never resurrected. 
Cheap electric power should be made available in this area so that industry 
will come to Sweetwater County. 

Freight rate differentials which are now rigged against development of the 
industries of the West should be equalized so that our natural resources can be 
refined here rather than being shipped as raw products. 

And, while the Senate committee cannot legislate our last request into effect, 
we hope it will draw up a little prayer that we will have no return of industrial 
firms that have little regard for the individual, that we will never again see 
hundreds of thousands of workers dismissed through a cold, impersonal notice 
on a store window. 

And, also may the Senate committee try to deliver us from that type of Federal 
Government which is willing to let a community decline without aid or sympathy 
and is willing to let unemployed workers seek their own way out of a problem 
of no jobs with only the advice to leave their home of many years and seek 
work elsewhere, even though that work may not be available. 

Even though Rock Springs has made its own recovery there is still much 
that can be done. If this Senate committee can act, without raising false hopes 
just to gain headlines in the newspapers, then it can be helpful. If not, let it 
visit us briefly and then go quietly on its way. 


EpiIrorRIALS—CHEYENNE NEWSPAPER AGREES SWEETWATER FUTURE IS BRIGHT 


A special committee of the U.S. Senate, in an activity engineered by Wyo- 
ming Senator Gale McGee, Democrat, Monday will conduct an unemployment 
hearing in Rock Springs. 

Think on that. What comes to mind? 

Do you picture economic stagnation at Rock Springs? Do you see a com- 
munity, one of the premier cities of Wyoming, grievously gripped by the evils of 
joblessness? 

What other impression could one form ? 

Special Senate committees but rarely get all the way out to Wyoming. When 
they do, they command interest, they usually create national headlines. 

So here we are advertising Rock Springs—and in a sense Wyoming too—as an 
economic distress area. 

Do the leaders of the Rock Springs business, civic, and industrial complex 
like that? Have they given any thought to the look—at home and away—being 
given to their town. 

It is the application of negative psychology. Does anyone have to be told how 
that burdens development effort? 
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The truth about the economy of Rock Springs calls for the positive approach. 
It is true that Rock Springs had to sustain a grave economic setback, in this 
decade, as a result of massive attrition in its basic industry, which was coal 
mining. 

But Rock Springs has hauled itself up off the mat; it deserves a whale of a 
lot of credit for generating a dramatic economic comeback. It is unfair, and 
contrary to the fact, to now do anything that makes it look like a distressed area 
monkey is still riding Rock Springs’ back. The Senators who may or may not 
show up at the hearing—it may shake down to just a McGee show—do not of 
course want to do that to Rock Springs. But why, we might ask, didn’t Senator 
McGee, et al., think it all through? 

The putting of questions and the taking of answers, by Senators or whomso- 
ever, is not going to add one job to the payrolls of Rock Springs. 

_ Factors making jobs, at Rock Springs, are at work and have been for some 
time. Economic diversification is the promise, and that is the goal most sought 
by all cities. Going for the Rock Springs area, an addition to railroading and 
coal mining (yes, there is still considerable of that), is oil and gas—the Green 
River Basin may become the wonder of the continent—tourism, reclamation, re- 
creation, sound and enduring and impressive agriculture, construction and wide 
and highly varied development of other sources. 

Sweetwater County, of which Rock Springs is the largest city, experienced a 
retail sales gain of 16.9 percent in the second quarter of 1959 as compared to the 
like period of 1958. Continuity of that strong business surge will also be shown 
in the 1959 third and fourth quarter reports. Sweetwater, in the first 3 months 
of this year, stood fifth among Wyoming counties in the percentage of business 
volume gain. 

Here is what the Wyoming Employmeent Service report, for October, said 
about the Rock Springs area : 

“Judging from new drilling units engaged in this area, the oil and gas industry 
is continuing to be one of the bright spots. * * * Construction work on roads, 
business, and homes is holding up well. Timber work is good and will continue 
so until December or January. Although about 70 men have been released at 
Flaming Gorge Dam, practically all of these workers have been able to get on 
to other jobs. The outlook is generally excellent until bad weather sets in * * *.” 

The only going job lag at Rock Springs, as the foregoing clearly shows, is one 
enforced by the season (winter), and that is a characteristic found in the 
economic ebb and flow of every town and city in Wyoming.—Cheyenne Wyoming 
Tribune. 


Senator McGee. Is Mr. Adrian Reynolds here? He called this 
morning to say that he just lost a linotype setter and he probably is 
setting type himself. 

Senator McGerr. At this point, the Honorable John Kovach. 


STATEMENT OF STATE SENATOR JOHN KOVACH, GREEN 
RIVER, WYO. 


Mr. Kovacn. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the kind introduction, 
and certainly this business we are concerned with is honorable. 

My name is John Kovach, I am a Senator from Sweetwater County, 
the junior Senator, and it gives me a great deal of pleasure to appear 
before you today and add my statements to those that have already 
been given; and surely we have a wealth of statistics and you have 
secured these statistics all over this Nation and it would not behoove 
me to add to these, for we have experts that got them. But, I’d like to, 
in a small way, bring you a bit of a personal story that involved our 
particular area, in this area, which, of course, I am primarily con- 
cerned with, and if our story can aid this committee in their efforts 
to alleviate this unemployment condition in these lands of despair 
that have been alluded to in other parts of this country, then I think 
we should do this now. 
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One of the particular organizations is this area that hasn’t been 
touched on today, I would like to discuss with you and to show you in a 
general way how this business of unemployment affects it, and that 
particular organization is the National Guard in this area. We have 
two units or had two units of the National Guard here, and I use this 
as an example, simply something to tie these histories on to these 
people—the histories of these families that have passed in and out of 
our National Guard unit. Now, this unit was formed 6 years ago and 
we had a stable organization. Asa matter of fact, we had very little 
turnover until around 1953—from 1953 to date. I checked the figures 
today, we had slightly over 500 percent turnover in our organization. 
Now, per se, these statistics mean nothing. But I think that they 
point out a very serious problem that should concern the Nation. 

How much of an effect does hunger or lack of security have on the 
basic loyalty of our people towards their country and their armament, 
their Armed Forces, and I feel that it does. I mean, we can hunger for 
a cause or behalf of a cause and carry the battle forward, but can we 
hunger without a cause, without losing some of our perspective or at 
least our respect for this institution we call our Government. I feel 
that we can, and I’d like to point out these cases in the National 
Guard here as some sort of evidence that this may be true. 

I pointed out that we had somewhat over 500 percent turnover and 
I'd like to show how this went thru this period. Now, in 1953, when 
we had the large layoff laborers there was a certain amount of fumbling 
around and we didn’t lose too many people, but it became evident im- 
mediately that people weren’t as serious in this thing, the National 
Guard, and I assume that they were probably not as serious in their 
church or in their school or in these subsidiary activities that are 
relevant to your living because of this fact. The most primary thing 
in our life is to live and part of that is to eat, and once that becomes 
challenged, then we must necessarily draw away from these other 
institutions, and one of these institution is the National Guard. Then 
immediately after this state of confusion and the people were able to 
get their feet on the ground and start to look around and take stock. 
We had a general migration away from our community and we lost 
heavily, our membership dropped considerably lower and a lot of our 
old stable people were leaving us; and then as the oil and gas industry 
and some of these other transient industries moved in and began to 
bring in their own people, we experienced an influx of people that were 
strangers to us. 

I am speaking as a smalltown boy, but they nevertheless came in, 
and that lasted only a short while, maybe 2 or 3 months then they 
were out. That was the period that we experienced the bulk of this 
turnover, and finally as this whole situation solidified and stabilized 
we were able again to maintain a fairly stable organization. But, at 
that, we have had this turnover in the last 2 years. But the under- 
lying current throughout this period that disturbed me the most. 
was this feeling of lack of responsibility for what they were trying 
todo. Now, I am not arguing the merits of the National Guard, I 
am only arguing that for which it must stand and that is national 
defense. But this feeling of irresponsibility, lack of responsibility, 
wards this effort that was exerted there and it disturbed me somewhat 
considerably. In fact, I felt that this has an effect on us; this is 
important to us because, after all, in this time of stress and cold war 
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we never know when we will be called upon to fight and we don't 
know who is going to be called upon, and if your attitude is not 
right, we have trouble. Now, I use this example for that purpose 
and I’d like to throw in at this time a couple of personal histories of 
people that I know, and I am a native of this area, I was born here 
and my people were coal miners. Although I don’t follow the craft 
now, I have a personal friend, and I cannot mention any names 
for obvious reasons; who is a young man—this thing, unemployment 
does not only affect our coal miners and our railroad workers, this 
affects semiprofessions and professional people also for various 
reasons. 

This young fellow had almost completed his degree in accounting, 
and we all know the importance of this degree. But because of the 
unemployment picture he was thrown out of work; and by neces- 
sity around here, most of us earn our way through college, we don’t 
have it given to us, and because of the unemployment situation he 
was thrown out of work and had to withdraw from college and could 
hot complete the last two semesters toward his degree. He also had 
a family, which made his problem a little stiffer than most and he 
secured a job out here at Intermountain Chemical Co. in the account- 
ing field, but surely far below his capabilities. It’s a necessity, any 
more, in industry, particularly. in the field of accounting, if you are 
going to arise into any income bracket at all, it’s necessary that 
you have a degree. But he didn’t quite have this degree which con- 
stantly hung before him as he saved money and tried to go back to 
school. He finally threw everything in the air and did go back to 
school on the chance that “by gosh” I will make it before I get too 
far in debt and I will have something to bargain with—I’ll have this 
degree. Well, he didn’t make it, the demand of four hungry mouths 
precluded his finishing and carried into a condition of despair and 
presently he is located in the Sweetwater Memorial Hospital having 
a major portion of his stomach removed because of ulcers; that is in- 
herent to this unemployment case. That is a case that personally was 
effected in this area. 

COMMUNITY DECLINE 


Now, we have in the town of Superior, and I am sure you are 
acquainted with Superior; many stores, many buildings that are 
boarded up, with homes being carried away. It’s a very sad thing. 
Very often we are prone to judge people by statistics and we can't 
do this. This is a sad thing, I feel strongly about it. 

I have been able to go to the place of my birth and see what was 
once a bustling community and now practically nothing. And this 
is happening in Superior and it’s doubly bad because we have people 
still ing there watching their town being deserted around them. 
And that brings us again to this problem of people that are spe- 
cifically craftsmen in a certain thing. These coal miners are spe- 
cialized in digging coal, they are specialized in working underground 
and these people that are laid off now in Superior are these men be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 65. 

Now, I know this is in the record, but I will make this point again 
as a prelude to a remark I want to make later. So, we have all these 
various figures going on through our community and I would like to 
say for the record also, that I do not think that this figure as rep- 
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resented by the employment security commission, through no fault 
of their own, adequately represents the number of people that we 
do not have employed. We have people that are holed up in towns 
like Superior, that simply aren’t registered for unemployment. Their 
unemployment has either run out or they didn’t register. We must 
never lose sight of the dignity of man. There are just some people 
that don’t like to go down and ask for a handout, and this is true, and 
they will spend their savings first and through one way or another 
their ratification of it doesn’t hold and they will lose their unemploy- 
ment security he would have gotten if he had registered. Then we 
have the training of the unemployed as Mr. Mulhall pointed out on 
the railroad and he alluded to you so thoroughly on it. 


WORK 4 MONTHS A YEAR 


But we have these people that work part time, 3 or 4 months a year, 
and I have a friend that I will call a special case in this hearing. He 
went down to the dam to work when he was laid off from the town of 
Rock Springs the Sweetwater mines out here, which was seasonal, 
part-time work, and he worked down there in a position completely 
alien to him and he came back to work again in the mines when it 
opened because that was seasonal also. But through all this we 
have had his family sitting at home and their suffering because of 
the traveling and the proximity of the dam; the lack of houses there. 
He is unable to take his family with him. 

Now, there is another case and this family is deteriorating, Senator; 
we have another case out here north of town in this White Mountain 
addition where the father had to seek work elsewhere, where he was 
thrown out of the mines, the mother is ill, direly ill. They can’t afford 
to go to the hospital, they don’t have hospitalization, you need em- 
ployment to have it. But, the father found work and he is sustaining 
his family economically. But the father cannot be home and he is 
no longer stable enough to any area to carry his family with him 
and this has a very definite effect on his children. One of them, in 
fact, is almost approaching delinquency, it’s a hairbreadth away. 
So, all these things I know have been said a thousand times, but I 
would like to close by making one suggestion, a possible answer to 
all of this; that rather than having public dole, we have public work. 
I think it’s sad, it’s always been a sad thing to me to see these millions 
of dollars of unemployment security money being doled out and noth- 
ing coming in in return except the added purchase power to these 
people that are receiving the money. I certainly think they need it, 
I do not deny that, I think they should have this, but I think some- 
times when the Government goes to work in giving people security 
they overlook this dignity of man. Men inherently do not like hand- 
outs. 

To this 3 percent fringe that has been discussed here, that probably 
are just getting handouts and they can harm the unemployed groups 
that have been forced to go to the unemployment office and ask for 
unemployment compensation; and they have been giving up some- 
thing and this is not good for a workingman, a workingman wants 
to work, that is his dignity, that is life, in what he does, he works 
with his hands. So, I would suggest, and I have no idea how this 
would be brought about; that they be given the opportunity to work 
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somewhere between the number of jobs—labor, or rather industry can 
furnish—someone else has got to furnish some work. Industry fur- 
nishes so many jobs. We have so many workers available and there is 
a fringe there, and this is the unemployment fringe that just can’t get 
work. Now, if the Government is going to furnish this work, it would 
be a possibility to manage unemployment security and to allow our 
various political subdivisions, our State, our cities, our counties to 
draw upon this reservoir of labor for public improvement. Can we 
not put more fish and game in the streams and on the hills of our 
State by presenting to the Fish and Game Department our labor 
force, or a portion of this labor force to carry out this work for 
them and to allow a certain amount of our State capital to be turned 
into the—I use the term—contributing to the streets of our city. 
Cities need work and we are in the effort now to build a com- 
munity park in Rock Springs and a great deal of money is going 
to be spent on labor, that because of our unemployment we cannot 
secure it, we can’t secure this money because our tax base is down. 
When unemployment creates a decline in taxes. What is wrong 
with filling that vacuum with the labor that is thrown in the mar- 
kets because of the unemployment. Maybe there is a way to handle 
this in that way and I feel strongly too, about these men over 40. 
Now, when their unemployment security runs out what do we do for 
these gentlemen. If we could bring them into the public work system 
that has already been financed by the dollars of industry and unem- 
ployment security taxes. If we could bring them to oak there, then 
by the very pressure of Government and the very pressure of society, 
industry is either going to seek to find these people jobs and take 
them in, or else industry is going to support them through their dona- 
tion and security; and I feel this problem is not necessarily the Gov- 
ernment’s problem. Unemployment is as much industry’s problem 
as it is the Government’s problem. And I feel that the State gov- 
ernment, when I say Government is involved here, we must come 
about it—must do something about it in the way of law that will force 
industry, and unfortunately they do not always realize their respon- 
sibility, and also, the Government or a bureau of the Government 
does realize its responsibility and provides these men with work. 
= we eee them with work, I am sure the economy will take care 
of itself. 

This is very general, I know, that a lot of research is necessary in 
something of this nature, but that would be my suggestion for a pos- 
sible area of study at least. Now, that’s all I want to say today 
and I hope that I trod on no toes; and I appreciate the opportunity of 
being here. 

Senator McGrs. Thank you, John, we don’t worry about toes being 
stepped on, we are here to try to get suggestions, to acquire guidelines 
to get some insight into the feel of this, and you certainly contributed 
to that with these personal histories that you supplied us with. Have 
either of you gentlemen any questions? 

Mr. Merrnan. First, I want to congratulate you for the fine words 
you say about the National Guard. I was a staff legal officer of the 
Minnesota National Guard. 

I am wondering, Senator, could I insert in the record at this time 
an article that appeared in the November 13 issue in 1959, of the Com- 
monweal magazine, entitled “American Baronies” that goes into the 
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question of desertion of cities in the western part of the United States. 
The Senator alluded to that. Might that be an appropriate point for 
this? 

Senator McGerr, Yes. It will be included in the record. 


ted 


{From Commonweal Magazine] 


SpacE-AGE TECHNOLOGY AND 19TH-CENTURY MOGULISM Exist SIDE By Si1pE— 
AMERICAN BARONIES 


(By Lawrence T. King) 


The scientific advances of the past decade have been so spectacular that they 
have engendered a dangerous tendency in American life to overlook the widening 
gulf between our technological gains and our social progress. As we stand on 
the threshhold of the space age, we have managed, for instance, to lose sight of 
the existence of communities—towns, cities, and entire geographical regions— 
where the pattern of life remains much the same as it was in the 19th century. 

Recently a weekly news magazine detailed the story of such a community: the 
city of Kannapolis, N.C., with a population of 30,000 where practically every- 
thing is owned and controlled by Charles A. Cannon, a textile manufacturer with 
13 mills scattered throughout the Carolinas. The city has no legal existence— 
no charter, no mayor, no city manager—and owes its life to the presence of the 
Cannon mills which employ most of the city’s working force. 

Cannon also provides the necessary city services—trash collections, street 
maintenance, ete.—and owns virtually all of the city’s real estate, including 
1,700 workers’ homes and most of the downtown business district. He also owns 
the building where the city’s only newspaper, the Kannapolis Daily Independent, 
is published, although ownership of the paper is vested in the name of his son- 
in-law. 

All this, of course, is not unusual. There are hundreds of mill towns through- 
out the South which are owned and controlled by individuals and corporations. 
It was a political feud and the role of a successful independent in dealing with 
it that singled out Charles A. Cannon for national notoriety. But the Kannapolis 
story served as a painful reminder that space-age technocracy and 19th-century 
mogulism continue to exist side by side in the America of 1959. 

In addition to the mill towns of the South, the coal-producing regions of the 
country are dotted with company towns in which the mining company is the 
sole employer. In these towns, the company not only owns the workers’ homes 
but also provides most of the necessities of life through the medium of company 
stores. The evils of the system have been somewhat mitigated by new State 
and Federal highways which have ended the towns’ isolation and by the exist- 
ence of a strong union which gives the individual miners a feeling of strength 
and solidarity completely lacking in the unorganized textile towns of the South. 

One-industry towns, however, remain highly susceptible to economic fluctua- 
tions. When the market for their product declines, there are layoffs, cutbacks, 
and dwindling paychecks. The number of ghost towns—and they are not all 
confined to the once lucrative gold and silver-producing areas of the West— 
bears bleak testimony to the dangers of a community’s total dependence upon 
a single industry. 

In the intermountain States of the West, the older ghost towns have become 
tourist attractions, and a myth—the myth of the romantic west—has grown up 
around them to blind Americans to the economic and social reality of their 
existence. Tourism brings in the region’s greatest wealth, obscuring the fact 
that in Montana and Arizona copper is still king and that the region remains 
a treasure trove of mineral wealth and natural resources—all destined for 
spent only—whose value dwarfs anything taken from the fabulous Comstock 

ode. 

Why, then, must the region depend so precariously on the dollars brought in 
by the ski lodges of Sun Valley, the gambling tables of Reno and Las Vegas, the 
winter resorts of Tucson, the curio stores and dude ranches of New Mexico? 
If the tourist could leave this conducted tour long enough to visit the Coeur 
d’Alene Valley of Idaho, the cavernous mines of Colorado and the pockmarked 
red hills of Montana and Arizona, he would find the answer. And in the proc- 
ess, he would come face to face with all the disquieting socioeconomic aspects 
of a one-industry economy. 


47557—60—pt. 86 
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Here in a region of vast distances and rugged isolation, company towns re- 
main the rule rather than the exception, and you will find them sprawling on 
the hot valley floors or huddled against the sides of mountains—manmade 
blotches of ugliness against a backdrop of breathtaking scenic grandeur. This 
is the domain of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the Phelps-Dodge Corp. and the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., industrial behemoths which have created immense 
fortunes for their stockholders in the East and joyless enclaves of embittered 
miners in the West. 

Little of the wealth wrested from the region has ever been returned to the 
bleak cities and towns of the region. What money does reach this mining 
kingdom comes from the tourists and from the Federal Government’s ventures 
in the field of reclamation and hydroelectric development. Paradoxically, most 
Americans who oppose the Federal role in western development do so on the 
premise that one section of the country is being taxed to benefit another sec- 
tion, overlooking the harsh fact that Government expenditures have never been 
more than a minute fraction of the immense national wealth produced in the 
region and siphoned off to other areas. 

Strangely enough, the tyranny of the one-industry economy which holds the 
region in its bondage had its beginnings in congressional acts of 1866, 1870, and 
1872 which drastically changed the nature of gold and silver mining from a 
highly individualistic operation to one favoring development by eastern capital. 
When Sutter discovered gold in California, the United States had no mining 
laws on the books and Congress, anxious to encourage western expansion, 
conveniently closed its eyes to the prospecting activities of the Forty-niners on 
land which then constituted the Federal domain. 

As a result, the California miners evolved their own set of rules which dis- 
couraged holdings bigger than individual miners could work and made each 
prospector his own entrepreneur who sold his daily or weekly “take” at prices 
prevailing on the open market. Much of the wealth thus remained in Cali- 
fornia and was reflected in new ventures such as farming, cattle raising, and 
fruit and vegetable production. 

Those who did not wish to settle down in California made their way eastward 
over the mountains into Nevada, Idaho, Colorado, and Arizona. In addition to 
gold and silver, these prospectors came upon copper, lead, coal, and iron, but 
they found it in veins; and the quartz-type mining necessary to extract the 
metal required manpower, machinery, and large capital investments. Initial 
mining claims were sold at ridiculously low prices to those with access to eastern 
capital. Thus, in one quick jump, the intermountain West made the transition 
from frontier days to large-scale industrial production. 

Congress aided the process by allowing large claims, proxy filings, and other 
provisions favoring capitalistic development in large units. The wars of the 
copper kings, financed by the eastern trusts, followed, ending in the formation 
of the industrial kingdoms which still reign over the region today. The western 
miner, once the freest of all Americans, thus assumed a subsidiary role as a 
wage earner completely dependent upon the largesse of the company for which 
he worked. 

It was no accident that the bleodiest chapters in American labor history 
were written in these mountains. The massacre of the Ludlow coal miners and 
their families in Colorado, the bloody battles between the Federation of West- 
ern Miners and Amalgamated Copper—forerunner of Anaconda—in the Butte 
area, the bitter strife in the Coeur d’Alene Valley during the 1890’s in which 
Federal troops were put at the disposal of the mine owners to put down the 
miners’ periodic insurrections—all left their bitter mark on the region. 

In his “Montana—High, Wide and Handsome,” Joseph Kinsey Howard noted 
that “hatred does not die with the hater. It lives on in the tradition of his 
family, his lodge, his union, even, sometimes, his church. It lives on, too, in 
the apathy he bequeathed to the community he despised, in the poisioned land- 
scape, the eroded hillside, the charcoal sticks which once were trees. The 
community may die before the hatred dies.” 

It was in these mountains that the radical labor movement was born. The 
present-day International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, expelled 
from the CIO because of its refusal to dismiss leaders accused of being Com- 
munists, can trace its line of descent from the early Federation of Western 
Miners, whose leaders brought into existence the International Workers of the 
World. The background of these miners goes a long way in explaining their 
attitude. 

The wealth produced in the region remains a constant source of amazement. 
Copper fields in Montana, Idaho, Utah, and Arizona—four of the most sparsely 
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populated States in the Union—have produced more than $10 billion, which is 
more than five times the total value of all the gold ever mined in California. 

Today, Butte, Mont., calls itself the “world’s richest mining camp” and claims 
it is built on the “richest hill on earth” which has yielded more than $2% billion 
in copper. Yet the miners live in homes which in more enlightened sections 
would be described as hovels. One visitor to the city observed: “The mine tun- 
nels are laid out better than the city’s streets.” None of the descendants of the 
copper moguls—the Dalys, the Clarks, the Guggenheims—lives in Butte or its 
environs, nor do any of Anaconda’s present directors. 


INSECURITY OF WORKERS 


Perhaps the most dismal feature of the West’s one-industry mining towns is 
the absence of any sense of security among the workers. Their income can be 
cut off at any moment—sickness, accident, a depressed market for metals, tech- 
nological unemployment. The recessions. of 1987-88 and’ 1958 were felt more 
acutely than in areas enjoying a diversified economy. In 1938, when the market 
price of copper took a plunge, 7,000 miners in the Butte area were laid off, and 
the city’s economy virtually collapsed. The uncertainty and insecurity serve to 
keep alive the miners’ apathy toward community development—it is the com- 
pany’s town, not theirs. 

If the miners lack a feeling of permanence or stability, the corporate interests 
do not. The tragedy is that the corporations have exercised their tremendous 
power to further their own interests rather than the interests of the region as 
a whole. 

As a result, the intermountain West has remained a colonial frontier. Tons 
of silver are mined in Colorado, but there are no silversmiths in Denver. Copper 
produced in Utah, Idaho, Arizona, and Montana is refined in New Jersey, fab- 
ricated in Connecticut and owned by New Yorkers. Oil and natural gas piped 
throughout the region from New Mexican fields enrich absentee owners in Texas, 
New York, and California. Dryland wheat produced on Colorado mesa lands is 
shipped to Kansas for milling. Most of the region’s livestock is butchered in 
the Midwest, and huge shipments of wool are sent to New England mills. The 
processed products come back to the region at inflated prices. The region’s cost 
of living is the highest in the United States and its per capita income is 30 percent 
below the national average. 

This state of affairs is reflected in the region’s population figures. The eight 
intermountain States have a combined population of less than 5 million—a den- 
sity of less than 5 persons a square mile compared to 45.6 percent for the United 
States. The population of most of the one-industry cities—Butte, Helena, Burke, 
Kellogg, and Anaconda among others—is actually declining because of tech- 
nological improvement in mining methods and the subsequent displacement of 
workers. 

The region, however, remains incredibly rich in natural resources. It contains 
vast untapped reserves of coal and oil, rich veins of feldspar, “the wonder metal 
of the future,” and an inexhaustible treasure house of uranium, strontium, and 
other atomic materials. But if the pattern of one-industry, monopolistic devel- 
opment by absentee landlords continues, there is little liklihood that these new 
bonanzas will directly benefit the region of their origin. 

What is needed is a broader population base; processing and manufacturing 
plants closer to the source of raw materials, which would substantially reduce 
the cost of vital metals for American industry; and a healthier balance between 
industry and agriculture, which would do much to reduce the high cost of living 
which prevails in the region. 


WATER IS KEY 


Water is the key which will eventually unlock the riches of this semiarid 
mountain empire for the people themselves, since it will open up dry lands to food 
producing, bring in diversified industry and more workers, and decrease the de- 
pendence of the present population on the corporate interests which are now the 
sole dispensers of the region’s wealth. 

Yet the Federal reclamation program, begun so auspiciously at the turn of the 
century and pushed so vigorousy in New Deal days, has come to a virtual stand- 
still—thanks in no small measure to the alliance forged by private power interests 
and the giant mining corporations which are determined to keep the intermoun- 
tain West as their private preserve. 

Because of the low population base, the corporations have been unusually 
successful in shaping the region’s political direction. Until a few months ago, 
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Anaconda owned practically every newspaper in Montana, a holdover from the 
days of the copper moguls when they found it necessary to control public opinion 
and politics as well as their mining operations. The sale of the Anaconda 
publishing properties to the Spiedel chain was hailed by many as a portent of 
enlightened capitalism. Others dismissed it as a maneuver by Anaconda to let a 
“neutral” party fight its battles. These skeptics were quick to point out that 
the other Spiedel papers throughout the West have a long history of reverence 
for the status quo and could much more effectively serve the Anaconda cause 
under the guise of an independent press. 

In the intermountain States—as in the coal regions, in the domain of the south- 
ern textile fields and wherever a single, unenlightened industry maintains a 
stranglehold on the area’s development—there is an urgent need for economic and 
social reform to bridge the gulf between 20th century technocracy and 19th cen- 
tury living patterns. 

American social advances have come in spurts—the age of Jackson, the Green- 
back ferment, the Populists’ agitation, the trust-busting era and western develop- 
ment phase of Theodore Roosevelt, the New Deal. All have had a tremendous im- 
pact in extending the area of Americans’ economic and social freedom. There is 
every evidence to indicate that such a spurt is needed now to jolt a complacent 
Nation from the inaction which permits the existence of vast islands of misery 
in the midst of plenty. 

Mr. Wuire. Senator, I take it that when you refer to the concept of 
public works, rather than public welfare, you are saying that in this 
great country of ours there are many projects, programs that we 
know, we believe to be good, that we have approved right up to the 

oint of actual work and construction and effort. You are saying, that 
in effect, that we should now just make projects for the sake of making 
projects, we should accelerate those we are going to do. Anyhow, or 
to put it in different terms; take some of these projects off the shelf. 
There are many programs in the Department of Agriculture’s Forest 
Service that are going to be accomplished within the next 10 years; 
the Cumberland National Forest in Kentucky, with programs just 
earmarked, outlined and approved is an example. Senator Cooper in- 
troduced legislation to accelerate these programs. But unfortunately 
the problem is that if this isn’t widespread throughout the country it’s 
difficult to generate a lot of steam behind it and get it moving. But, 
I take it that’s what you are saying—you are not saying that we 
should simply set up projects where holes are dug and then filled, for 
the sake of putting people to work. You want them to accomplish 
something that is going to be accomplished. 

Mr. Kovacu. Essentially—let me clarify that a little. I think there 
are many things in our communities, and certainly it’s no secret, that 
new municipalities are in dire need of money; they have been down 
to our legislature too—asking for various bills to make money for 
them. And our States, all except a few, and fortunately, Wyoming 
was one of them that was able to hold their line on the budget this 
time. They are in dire need of revenue and this revenue is brought 
in and then it’s spent in two ways. We spent it on material and we 
spend iton labor. Now, this labor force that is made available throug): 
unemployment is being paid for anyhow, and I say a man would 
rather work than sit and he would rather be earning his dollar than 
have it given to him. Now, I don’t know whether this is new or not. 
But I agree, that these things that should be undertaken, we simply 
don’t have the tax revenue to do it. We have that asset available to us, 
why don’t we use it, it’s paid for already. Yes, that’s what I meant. 

Mr. Merruan. I would just like to say one word to correct, prob- 
ably, a misinterpretation of something I said this morning in answer 
to Senator McGee. We were talking about the number of people that 
could not be put back to work; that figure is less than 1 percent of the 
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unemployed—the handicapped, ill, those changing jobs, etc., and the 
3 percent figure is what was considered by a number of the witnesses 
who testified before us, as the level beyond which we are in very 
serious trouble. The 3 percent figure can be reduced substantially. 
Mr. Kovacu. I am sorry. I assumed that was the people who 
wouldn’t work if the job was there. 
Senator McGrr. That’s under 1 percent. Mr. Charles Halfhill. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES HALFHILL, VICE CHAIRMAN, LEGISLA- 
TIVE BOARD OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN 
AND ENGINEMEN, LARAMIE, WYO. 


Mr. Hatruimy. My name is Charles Halfhill and I am the vice 
chairman of the legislative board of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. 

Now, my report here today will not be a repetition of the report 
given by Mr. Mulhall, who is the chairman of this same board that 
I am the vice chairman of. As you probably know, Senator, the 
various crafts of the railroad had asked that I get the material and in- 
formation to put it into one report here, and you will note that your 
file is rather a lengthy one. Now, this is the result of the information 
that was furnished to me by these various informants. I have no 
record of my own that I could refer to and therefore, it was neces- 
sary that I get this material from these people throughout the State. 
Therefore, if you will look through our file, you will notice that these 
railroads—the references that are here is the information from which 
I condensed and made this condensed report to the Senate Special 
— on Unemployment Problems, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

I would like to comment right here, Senator, that I think it signi- 
ficant, that the figures that I have secured from these various sources 
are substantially the same as those that were given to you by the gen- 
eral manager earlier in the day. I would like, perhaps, to run through 
this summary that I have here, it deals with the various classifications, 
and while it isn’t complete, we might, for the information of those 
present, run through it. 

SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: The information contained in the following paragraphs represent 
a fairly accurate picture of the employment situation on the railroads operating 
in the State of Wyoming to my best knowledge and belief. 

At the outset, I wish to thank the many persons connected with the various 
departments or crafts who have cooperated in this matter and made available 
records from which this report is made. Due to the large number of such persons 
participating it will not be my purpose to include the names in the body of this 
report but they will be carried in a supplement and made a part thereof. 

The information contained herein presents a comparison between the employ- 
ment situation during the period when steam power was used and the present, 
since the industry has become almost completely dieselized. It should be em- 
phasized at this point that dates and years used in this report varies with respect 
to the several drafts due to the fact that records as well as the employment in 
these different crafts have varied during this period of transition. 

I am informed that there are approximately 125 different classifications of 
employment in the railroad industry, however, in the interest of brevity, my 
report will be based upon the information available from the principal labor 
organizations having jurisdiction in these various categories. 

These Classifications are listed below and represent a summary of the informa- 
tion furnished me from the various labor organizations or sources within these 
organizations. 
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While these records are not complete, they are fairly accurate and reflect the 
effects of improved technology upon employment on the railroads in the State 
of Wyoming. Automation is in various forms on the railroads and among the 
most prominent perhaps, the centralized traffic control, multiple unit locomotives: 
and automatic business machines stand out in their effects upon employment. 

It is noteworthy that some 500,000 railroad employees have been laid off more 
or less permanently and reflect a trend in the effects of automation in industry 
upon employment. It is my considered opinion that a study of this nature is per- 
haps long overdue. However, I believe that some far-reaching effects may very 
well develop from the information made available through this source. 

I trust that the information gathered and compiled in this report, will serve 
your committee well in your further studies on unemployment problems across 
the land. 


BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 12, 1959. 
Mr. C. H. HALFHILL, 
Legislative Representative, Lodge 86, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Laramie, Wyo. 

DEAR Sir AND BrorHeEr: This will serve to acknowledge your letter of November 
8, 1959, relative to a hearing to be held December 14, 1959, at Rock Springs, Wyo., 
by a select group of Senators and Congressmen pertaining to the unemployment 
situation in the several major industries in your State, one of which is the rail- 
road industry. 

It is noted your name has been submitted by the head of the Department of 
Economics, University of Wyoming, to participate in the above hearing, which 
I assume is in the role of a citizen, rather than as a spokesman for our brother- 
hood. 

It is your assumption that loss of job opportunities in the railway industry will 
be one of the chief topics and therefore it is your belief certain statistics will be 
required to show the trend of unemployment in the several crafts employed in 
the railroad industry which must, of necessity, be applicable solely to Wyoming. 

Referring to our craft, the records indicate a loss in membership of approxi- 
mately 300 between the period of September 1947 and September 1959, at 
which latter time 579 members were indicated on our rolls and working in 
Wyoming on the several railroads operating there. 

With respect to your request regarding the other crafts, there are approxi- 
mately 125 classifications of railroad employees which are reported on a na- 
tional basis to the Interstate Commerce Commission and therefore it would 
be most difficult to state with any degree of accuracy those employees working 
only in Wyoming, and more difficult still, to state whether or not they were 
full dues-paying members of their respective craft unions. However, as you 
will observe from the attached copy of my letter this date to certain chief 
executives I am undertaking to get information on this point, which I 
will forward you upon receipt thereof. 

In addition, I suggest that in a further effort to obtain a reasonable and fair 
compilation of the various crafts’ loss of members, you contact the proper 
local officials of the crafts involved for the information desired, outlining reasons 
for your request. 

It is well known there has been a marked decline in all railroad employment 
on a national basis and there is no doubt its effect has been felt in Wyoming, but 
specifically to what degree is impossible to state, due to the reporting procedure 
used by governmental agencies, unless it can be obtained as indicated above. 

Fraternally yours, 


H. E. GreBert. 


THE ORDER OF RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS, 


St. Louis, Mo., November 16, 1959. 
Mr. H. E. GiBert, 


President, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

DedR SiR AND BROTHER: This’ will*acknowledge receipt of my copy of your 
letter of November 12, addressed to the several chief executives, advising that 
a select group of Senators and Congressmen plan to conduct a hearing on un- 
employment at Rock Springs, Wyo., on December 14. The head of the Depart- 
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ment of Economics, University of Wyoming, upon the request of Senator McGee 
has selected a member of your organization, Brother Charles H. Halfhill, to 
appear at this hearing and represent the railroad industry unemployment situa- 
tion from the standpoint of a railway employee. 

To assist Brother Halfhill in presenting the railroad industry unemployment 
situation in the State of Wyoming, you have requested that each of the chief 
executives addressed furnish you with the loss of jobs in their respective crafts 
during the period September 1947 and September 1959, for the State of Wyoming 
only. 

My records indicate that during the period involved this organization had a 
net loss of 51 positions. While this figure does not represent a great loss in 
positions, it does, however, represent a large percentage of loss since we repre- 
sented only 261 positions in the State of Wyoming in 1947. 

I trust that this information will be of some assistance to Brother Halfhill in 
preparing this presentation to this hearing. 

Yours fraternally, 
G. E. Licury. 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAy & STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, Express, 
& STaTION EMPLOYEES 


Subject: Railroad Retirement Act. 


Mr. H. E. GIcsBert, 
President of Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


DEAR Sirk AND BrorHerR: Replying to your joint letter of November 12, ad- 
dressed to the chief executives of the various railway labor organizations con- 
cerning hearing on unemployment to be conducted by a group of Senators and 
Congressmen at Rock Springs, Wyo., on December 14. 

We do not have a breakdown of the craft or class of employees represented 
by our organization who are employed in the State of Wyoming. Therefore, we 
are unable to give you any accurate figures concerning the job losses we suffered 
during the period September 1947 and September 1959. 

The best information we can furnish you in this connection would be in per- 
centage terms. In September 1959 we had 33.7 percent less job opportunities 
of our craft or class of employees on class I railroads in the United States than 
we had in September 1947. We are of the opinion, therefore, it can be safely 
assumed that we had at least 33.7 percent less job opportunities in Wyoming in 
September 1959 than we had in September 1947. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 


NovEMBER 20, 1959. 


Gro. M. Harrison, Grand President. 


Oapen, UtaH, November 28, 1959. 
Mr. G. O. GRANT, 
Secretary-Treasurer, System Federation No. 105, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Deak Sir AND BrotrHer: This has reference to copy furnished all general 
chairmen of letter from Michael Fox dated November 16 requesting information 
dealing with the loss of jobs as the result of abandonments and layoffs on the 
Union Pacific in the State of Wyoming between September 1947 and September 
1959. 

My only method of developing such information is by a comparison of seniority 
rosters in 1947 when all my people were employed and in 1959 when I know 
approximately the number who are furloughed on such rosters. 

Such a comparison reveals a reduction of 361 jobs in the State of Wyoming 
during the period. This number includes the reduction on force at all points, 
together with the abandonment of Hanna and Rock Springs. 

Fraternally yours, 
H. W. Hiaes. 
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BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN & ENGINEMEN, 
Bie Horn Lovee No. 628, 


Sheridan, Wyo., November 24, 1959. 
Mr. C. H. HALFHILL, 


Laramie, Wyo. 


DEAR SIR AND Broruer: Charlie, you have, no doubt, received copy of letter 
addressed to myself and Brother Don Evans, local chairman, lodge 845, Basin, 
Wyo., requesting copies of the 1947 senority list and the current list. I am en- 
closing a copy of senority list of this division dated May 1, 1947. Also the cur- 
rent list dated November 1, 1959. 

You will take note that the 1947 list shows 54 firemen and 1 hostler. The 
current list only has 69 men on both engineer and fireman lists. However, 5 of 
the engineers are working on the Casper division—they are marked with a 
“C”’—that only leaves 64 engineers on this division and 13 firemen, for a total 
in engine service of 64 compared with the 55 firemen alone in 1947. I would 
like to call to your attention that on the Burlington as soon as a fireman passes 
the required examination for engineer he is shown on the engineer list rather 
than the fireman’s list. Those men are unexamined. However, that was not 
the case in 1947. The 1947 list of engineers only has names on it of men who 
were actually placed on the working list of engineers, at some time. 

The 1947 list shows 78 engineers on the engineer list; you will note there 
are 17 men assigned to the Casper division and marked with a “C.” That 
leaves a net on the Sheridan division of 61 engineers and 54 firemen, 1 hostler 
fixture. A total of 116 men. This against a total at present of 64 men in engine 
service. A net loss of 52 men in 12 years. I might add at this point that we 
are pulling more tonnage out of here at present than we have at any time since 
I have worked here. If the record was available I think that point could 
be proven. 

Charlie, I am also enclosing a newspaper ad, which I cut out of last Sunday’s 


Billings Gazette. I thought that if you have not already read it that it might 
be of interest to you. 


Fraternally yours, 


JOHN J. McCartTnHry, 
Local Chairman, 628. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1959. 
Mr. G. O. GRANT, 


Secretary, System Federation No. 105, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


DEAR Str AND BrotTHER: Brother Charles H. Halfhill, 315 Fetterman, Laramie, 
Wyo., of the B.L.F. & E. has been invited to attend a senatorial committee with 
Senators McGee, of Wyoming and McCarthy participating. The meeting is being 
held in Rock Springs in the middle of December. The meeting will hear testi- 
mony of loss of jobs, etc., in Wyoming. 

Will you please send Brother Halfhill the information on all the shop crafts? 

Brother Harvey Higgs, my (B.R.C. of A.) general chairman, has sent me 
a copy of the report he sent you for Michael Fox. It is informative to know 
carmen have lost 361 jobs in the past 12 years but what is the work force now? 

Will you please relay this important and necessary information to Charles 
H. Halfhill, B.L.F. & E., 315 Fetterman, Laramie, Wyo. 

It is possible that he desires a comparison in employment and not just the 
number laid off, etc. His problem of an analysis with the operating crafts 
is quite simple. 

Fraternally, 
Lee HINES. 

Note to Charles: Cheyenne carmen are 208 now, Rawlins 39. It is doubtful 
that we have 361 employed in the State as of now on the UP as Green River is 
down and so is Laramie. Sinclair has been abandoned along with Rock 
Springs, ete. 
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CHEYENNE, Wyo., November 23, 1959. 
Mr. C. H. HALFHILL, 
Laramie, Wyo. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Well I have part of the information you want but will 
have to mail the rest after we check the lodge record for minutes for the number 
of engine working in 1946 and 1947, and I will forward them to you as soon as 
I get some kind of record, otherwise will have to guess at it. 

The following is from seniority roster checked November 23, 1959, at the Union 
Pacific files for the Wyoming division yardmen from Cheyenne to Evanston, Wyo. 


Yardmen Forémm 


2 No number ; only record was a man who relinquished rights, No. 379. 


Having gone over the rosters we average about 25 men per year that resign 
or relinquish their rights because of not working ; new men are hired but average 
for 1957 and 1958, 46 men quit or resigned. The figure from July 1, 1949, was 
when the 5-day workweek went in effect and if I remember correctly it was 1947 
and 1948 we were working 6 days a week. The seniority roster has taken a big 
cut in 1946 we were working 7 days a week, and the figures will speak for 
themselves; all you have to do is take the total number times 2 for days added 
for the 5-day week and we have also had our vacations added to by 2 and 3 
weeks. 

Here is from the lodge record of the membership and how its gone down along 
with the roster. 


The union shop agreement was placed in effect March 14, 1957, which is the 
reason our membership has come up a little according to the roster figure, the 
lodge membership record is from Cheyenne to Sidney, Cheyenne to Laramie, 
Denver to Laramie, Cheyenne to Green River, the Denver to Laramie and Green 
River are passenger crews and percentage crews that work out of Denver but 
belong to this lodge, also Cheyenne yards. 

The figure I have quoted can be checked back from the files of the treasurer 
office or at the grand lodge billing. The roster record can be checked from the 
records of the Union Pacific Railroad Co. Both railroads have union shop 
agreement, and my last figure from the O.R.C. & B. was 130 members total from 
the UP Railroad and C. & S. 

Here is the check of Cheyenne yards November 23, 1959, and it is about the 
same for October, 1959. 


I TS ote a es ee ae aa aan awe tons 
6-day assignments____.._..._---- Se Rae ieee ER Rate Ste eee St 
I I a win pn oe wep enn oe en ne nnn nonce ger ses 
5-day pilot assignments, store department 
7-day ee RNIREDIAE DS COCUMANR URIS ENN 2 oo oro acme penance neetu stats a 
7-day yard pilots 
7-day shop engines-_-- 

We have the total of 7 series working on regular jobs and on the extra 
board, 5-day workweek. 

I will give you a guess for 1946 which I will make low and as near as I can. 
‘We were all working 7 days a week. 


~ 


_ 
NoonwnnNnee— 
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28 or 29 yard engines 
8 engine herders 


5 men 
20 extra men 


The way we figured the extra men at that time was 6 regular men for 1 extra 
man; 103 regular jobs with about 20 extra men would make a total of 123 men. 
This figure is about as near as I can figure until I get some kind of a record. 
Hoping this will help you, I am, 
Fraternally yours, 
K. P. MurRPHY. 


NOVEMBER 28, 1959. 
Re reduction in employment on Union Pacific Railroad in the State of Wyoming. 
Mr. MICHAEL Fox, 
President, Railway Empolyees Department, AFL-CIO, 
Chicago, Ill. 

DEAR Sin AND BroruHeER: This is in reply to your letter of November 16, 1959, 
relative to the above subject. The information you desired is practically un- 
attainable back to 1947, and especially starting for the month of September. 

For the west end of the State of Wyoming I have the following figures: 

At Evanston in 1947 there was 152 working in the shops. On September 
1959 there was 91. 

At Green River 403 men were working in the shops in 1947. There was 189 
working there September 1959. 

At Rock Springs 48 men were working in 1947. September 1, 1959 there 
was none. 

For the eastern and the only information I have to date is the number of 
shopmen working on the Wyoming division in 1953 was 3,071; in 1954, 2,527 
shopmen; and in September 1959 only 1,526 shopmen left. As these figures 
are for the whole Wyoming division they would take in the points I have quoted 
above, namely, Evanston, Green River, and Rock Springs. 

In the event I get any additional information I will send it to you. With 
all best wishes, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
G. O. GRANT. 


CasPER, Wyo., December 2, 1959. 
Mr. CHARLES H. HALFHILL, 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Desk Sir: I have been requested by Mr. Louis Leichtweis of Cheyenne to 
furnish you some data regarding decrease in railroad employment for use at 
meeting in Rock Springs the 14th. The following is about the extent of in- 
formation I was able to find: 

Number of freight train crews working both ways out of Casper: October 
1947, 13; October 1959, 5. 

Number of passenger trainmen working both ways out of Casper; October 
1947, 17; October 1959, 13. 

Number of ears through Casper— 

October 1947: 14,381 (in), 15,3842 (out); October 1958: 10,120 (in), 
10,293 (out). 

October 1948: 13,239 (in), 13,583 (out); October 1959: 8,561 (in), 
8,592 (out). 

The amount of extra men employed at Casper (road), would be approxi- 
mately the same now in 1959 as in 1947 account now the extra board protects 
both road and yard service and the yardmen have gone on the 5-day week since 
1947, also now there are more vacation vacancies to fill with extra men. The 
humber of men on the extra board is from 6 to 12 protecting road freights, 
passenger, and yard service. 

I trust this will aid you in your report. If I can be of further assistance, 
please feel free to write. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. Kozak. 
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DECEMBER 4, 1959. 
Mr. CHARLES H. HALFHILL, 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Dear Simm AND BroruHer: Referring to your letter dated November 21, 1959, 
concerning the number of men working on the fourth district as of October 1, 
1947, and October 1, 1959, and I find the records are as follows: 

1947 1959 
42 pool freight crews 84 | 34 pool freight crews. 
15 pool passenger crews. 9 pool passenger crews 
11 engineers extra board 4 engineers extra board 
13 firemen extra board 15 firemen extra board_ 
1 engineer passenger extra 1 local freight crew 
5 firemen passenger extra 2 engineers yard extra 
4 local freight crews 5 engineers day switch engines__-__ 
15 assigned hostlers 4 engineers afternoon switch en- 
11 day switch crews 
9 afternoon switch crews 43 firemen assigned 5-day week to 
7 night switch crews. yard switch engines and hos- 
5 engineers assigned shop. tling including Sidney and 
6 firemen assigned Sidney swing jobs. 
3 engineers night switch engines_-_ 
2 engineers shop switch engines_-_ 


A. total of 232 working October 1, 1947; total of 166 working October 1, 1959. 


Also on October 1, 1947, there were 18 helper crews assigned to the Cheyenne 
helper board and who lived in Cheyenne plus 5 extra engineers and 6 extra 
firemen, or a total of 47 men. At the present time, you know, there are none 
in that class of service. 

I would like to point out that the 5-day week is in effect in yard and hostlering 
Service on October 1, 1959, while on October 1, 1947, all assigned yardmen 
worked a 7-day week. 

Trusting the above records answer your request and if I can be of any 
further help let me know. 

Fraternally yours, 
Roy G. STAUFFER. 


CasPER, Wro., December 6, 1959. 
Mr. CHARLES H. Hatruit1, LR Lodge 86, BLF&E, Laramie, Wyo. 


Dear SiR AND BroTHER: In answer to your letter dated November 20, 1959, 
concerning a hearing at Rock Springs, on the unemployment within the State 
of Wyoming. 

Charlie, I received a letter from Mr. Kenyon, our general chairman, asking 
for this information to be sent to him and he in turn would send it to you. 

So far this has been done. I managed to get a copy of the 1947 seniority 
roster. Also a copy of the 1959 roster. This has been mailed to Don Evans. 
our local chairman at Basin. This was done last week so you should be getting 
it any time. 

Now, concerning the board in 1947 and comparing it with 1959—I cannot get 
any definite information on that, but I can give you a lineup from memory that 
will be very close. 

In 1947 we had between 10 and 14 freight turns; 3 passenger pool turns; 4 
to 5 switch engines; 2 helper engines; about 5 extra engineers; and about 7 
extra firemen. 

In 1959 we have now four freight pool turns; three passenger pool turns; 
three switch engines; two extra engineers; and two extra firemen. 

This pertains to the Casper board, only it does not include Greybull; however, 
the Greybull board will compare in the same way. 

Charlie, I am sending you a clipping taken out of the Casper Tribune Herald, 
the latter part of last week. It is self-explanatory and may be of some value 
to you. Our shop force at Casper now consists of two foremen and two laborers. 
As you well know this is not enough men to keep up the necessary repairs on 
a diesel locomotive. If I can get an actual count of the crews in 1947, I will 
forward them to you. 

Here’s wishing you the best of luck and offering my help in any way 
possible. 

Fraternally yours, 
WittiamM J. GARNER. 
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NOVEMBER 28, 1959. 
Re reduction in employment on Union Pacific Railroad in the State of Wyoming. 
Mr. MICHAEL Fox, 
President, Railway Employees Department, AFL-CIO, 
Chicago, il. 

Dear Sir AND BrotHeER: This is in reply to your letter of November 16, 1959, 
relative to the above subject. The information you desired is practically unat- 
tainable back to 1947, and especially starting for the month of September. 

For the west end of the State of Wyoming I have the following figures: 

At Evanston in 1947 there was 152 working in the shops. On September 1959 
there was 91. 

At Green River 403 men were working in the shops in 1947. There was 189 
working there in September 1959. 

At Rock Springs 48 men were working in 1947. September 1, 1959, there was 
none. 

For the eastern end the only information I have to date is the number of 
shopmen working on the Wyoming division in 1953 was 3,071; in 1954, 2,527 
shopmen; and in September 1959 only 1,526 shopmen left. As these figures are 
for the whole Wyoming division they would take in the points I have quoted 
above; namely, Evanston, Green River, and Rock Springs. 

In the event I get any additional information I will send it. 

With all best wished, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
G. O. GRANT. 


SystTeM FepeRATION No. 95, 
Chicago, Ill., November 24, 1959. 
Re reduction in employment on Union Pacific and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroads in the State of Wyoming. 
Mr. MicHAetr Fox, 
President, Railway Employees Department, 
Chicago, Iil. 

Deak Sir AND BrorHer: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
November 16, 1959, on the above file. 

Although we do not have accurate records of all employees laid off in reduc- 
tion of force back to 1947 we are of the opinion 1,500 would be a good figure 
of reduction under our agreements. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Fraternally yours, 


C. P. WELLS. 


DECEMBER 4, 1959. 


Re request for information how many jobs have been lost in our craft from Sep- 
tember 1947 to September 1955, State of Wyoming. 

Mr. H. E. GILBert, 

President, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Str AND BroTHer: Your letter of November 12, 1959, addressed to Inter- 
national President William A. Galvin and others relative to the subject matter 
noted above has been referred to me for reply. 

We have contacted our people in the State of Wyoming in an effort to develop 
the information desired by you for the meeting in Rock Springs, Wyo., December 
14, 1959, and the information is as follows: 

Laramie, Wyo.: September 1, 1947, we had employed 11 boilermakers, 12 
helpers. September 1, 1959, 1 boilermaker, 1 helper. 

Rawlins, Wyo.: September 1, 1947, 1 boilermaker, 1 helper. September 1959, 
1 boilermaker, no helpers. 

Green River, Wyo.: September 1947, 15 boilermakers, 15 helpers. September 
1959, 2 boilermakers, no helpers. 

Rock Springs, Wyo. : September 1947, 2 boilermakers, 51 helpers. September 1, 
1959, 22 boilermakers, 3 helpers. 
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Evanston, Wyo.: September 1947, 19 boilermakers and helpers. September 
1959, 7 boilermakers, no helpers. 

A loss of boilermaker and helper jobs combined for the 12-year period of 162, 

The same information on the blacksmiths’ craft is as follows: 

Green River, Wyo.: September 1, 1947, 1 blacksmith, 1 helper. September 1, 
1959, no blacksmiths, no helpers. 

Cheyenne, Wyo.: September 1, 1947, 15 blacksmiths, 15 helpers. September 
1, 1959, 8 blacksmiths, no helpers. 

Evanston, Wyo.: September 1, 1947, 20 blacksmiths, 19 helpers, 2 apprentices, 
September 1, 1959, 13 blacksmiths, 3 helpers, 1 apprentice. 

Total loss of jobs for the blacksmiths, helpers, and apprentices, in the State 
of Wyoming, for the 12-year period, 88. 

In addition to the above information, our general chairman, Ear] A. Riddle, on 
the Union Pacific Railroad has furnished us with a letter addressed to him from 
Green River, Wyo., from a boilermaker formerly employed by the Union Pacific 
Railroad at that point, which points up the fact as to how interested these 
railroad managements are in placing their furloughed mechanics and helpers 
in other services of the railroad. We are making a Thermofax copy of that 
letter and furnishing it to you for use at the coming meeting if you so desire. 

Fraternally yours, 
C. E. BaGweE tt. 


GREEN RIVER, Wyo., November 23, 1959. 
Mr. Eart A. RIpDLe, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Dear Mr. Rippie: In reply to your letter dated November 20, 1959, I wish to 
advise- that the figures quoted for Green River are correct, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

We men at Green River out of work with the railroad, also the two men who 
are still working, would like to point out that the company’s decision to move 
the work to Ogden seemed unfair to Green River in view of the fact that they 
had installed at this point a 7-foot steel ramp, in order to maintain diesel and 
turbines. The men of the other crafts who have been able to continue their 
service at Ogden have reported that there is very little equipment there and 
what they have is inferior to that at Green River. 

It is quite evident that if the company is taking work to Utah and Nebraska 
where shops are not as well equipped as those in Wyoming, that they are taking 
the work out of Wyoming. 

Feel there is an injustice to the man who has worked for a company 33 to 
35 years and. given satisfactory service, to be laid off with still 8 to 10 years 
before he reaches pension age. The railroad will not even hire a man over 35 
as a janitor in another department, so that he can continue his service record 
and add to his pension and protect his benefits. These same men are capable 
of working in other industry as journeymen welders and boilermakers, but are 
also turned down because of age. You find yourself in a position where you 
have to work at other jobs 12 hours a day in order to be allowed to keep them 
up untii: he reaches pension age. If he doesn’t get back to work with the 
railroad. 

I personally feel that when a man has his pension year in regardless of age 
or health, he should be allowed that pension and his benefits, with no strings 
attached. 

If the railroad policies disqualify a man who has a commendable service 
record in one department from going to another department to continue his 
service record at the age of 54 years old and after 33 years services, it seems 
they are disqualifying that man and he should be given a pension if he has 
earned it. He could then take an unskilled job at that age and still make a 
living for his family. I speak from experience because this is my case and I 
know there are others with the same problem. 

Anything you can do to promote better labor conditions in Wyoming and at 
this point will be sincerely appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


ELuis C. FRItTz. 
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CHEYENNE, Wyo., December 10, 1959. 
Mr. CHARLES H. HALFHILL, 
Laramie, Wyo. 


DEAR Str: Reference is made to the work, which you requested, on the 
number of men working in freight (train) service, on the Union Pacific Railroad 
for the following years at Laramie, Wyo. : 


Oct. 15, 1947: Men | Oct. 15, 1959: 
46 3-man through-freight 37 3-man crews 
138 2 3-man locals 
2 4man mainline locals Brakemen extra board 
Extra board: 7 conductors; 20 
brakemen Total 


Decrease since 1947 was 27 men or a percentage of 15.6 percent less men 
employed in 1959 then on the same date in 1947. 

Admittedly, a sampling of only 1 day for the above years could cause dis- 
tortion. A study made by E. T. Christensen, secretary of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, lodge 67, of Laramie, showing the loss of dues-paying 
members since 1951 shows the loss of men working on this district to be much 
greater. His treasurer’s records show that lodge 67 had an average number 
of grievance dues-paying members of : 

230.75 men (train and yard service) working all or part of 1951 (average). 

175.75 men (train and yard service) working all-or part of 1958 (average). 

55 decrease in dues-paying members in 7-year period, or a percentage decrease 
of 23.9 percent. 

Mr. Christensen reports further declines in membership since 1957 even though 
we have 100-percent membership since 1956 when union shop went into effect. 

The Union Pacific annual stockholders report shows the steepest fall in em- 
ployment occurred between the years of 1953 and 1958.. Average number of 
employees 1953, 55.934; 1958, 41,780, which is a decrease of 14,154, or a per- 
centage loss of 25 percent. This is close to Mr. Christensen’s report which 
shows a 23.9-percent loss in train and yard. 

This falling trend of employment can only be ascribed to technological im- 
provements and not to a decline in business as the following example also taken 
from the Union Pacific’s annual report will illustrate: 


1949 1958 


Revenue ton-miles (thousands) 25, 918, 651 | 31,681,958 | 18 percent increase, 
Average number of employees 48, 046 41,780 | 13 percent de- 
crease. 


As many men have been eliminated during the year now drawing to a close, 
particularly in car and maintenance departments, it appears probable that 1959 
records, when available, will show a further declining trend of employment. 
According to press releases of the American railroads this trend may be greatly 
accelerated if they are successful in eliminating diesel firemen and other em- 
ployees in negotiations with railroad unions. 

Respectfully yours, 


Louis LEICHTWEIS. 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., December 5, 1959. 
Mr. Cuartes H. HALFHILtL, 
B.L.F. & E., 

Laramie, Wyo.: 


The following is a report on freight and passenger train crews working out 
of Cheyenne, Wyo. (Union Pacific RR.) for the years named according to 
Union Pacific records. Colorado Southern trains are not covered. 
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Freight crews working west out of Cheyenne (train service only) 


Oct. 15, 1946: Men | Oct. 15, 1959: 
40 pool crews (3-man crews) -. 120 32 times 3 
1 local crew (4-man crew)... 4 
4 Denver-Laramie (Cheyenne 


5 extra conductors, 23 extra 
brakemen 


Nore.—Decrease of freight trainmen working Cheyenne west since October 1946, 50 men. 


Freight crews working east out of Cheyenne, (train service only) 


Oct 15, 1946: Men | Oct. 15, 1959: 
34 pool crews (3-man crews)-. 102 82 crews times 3. 
2 local crews (1-4; 1-3-man 1 local times 3 


5 extra conductors, 17 extra 
brakemen 


Nore.—Extra conductors board discontinued in 1952. Conductors’ vacancies now 
indirectly filled from brakeman’s extra board. Decrease of freight trainmen working 
Cheyenne east since October 1946, 20 men, 


Passenger crews working west out of Cheyenne (train service only) 


Oct. 15, 1946: Men | Oct. 15, 1959: 

11 passenger trains, at 9 men 8 passenger trains* 
to train (crew of 3 leaves Extra brakemen 
every 3d day)? 

Extra passenger brakemen_-_-_ Total 


1Includes 2 passenger trains in each of the compared years operated Denver to Green 
River with Cheyenne-based men. 


Decrease in passenger trainmen at Cheyenne since October 1946, 39 men; total decrease 
in trainmen in 3 divisions since October 1946, 109 men. 


Very truly yours, 
Louis LEICHTWEIS. 


DECEMBER 10, 1959. 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE, 


Care of Mr. Charles H. Halfhiil, 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 


GENTLEMEN: The conclusions which you will arrive at as a result of your 
present studies on employment in the railroad industry may be subjected to 
rigorous testing in the next session of Congress. 

We who are concerned with the advancement of the labor movement, the 
general welfare, and a sound economy, firmly believe that if it were not for 
the labor movement this country could not have attained the economic peak 
or the high level of living that we enjoy today. This movement, we feel, has 
benefited all classes, industry as well as labor. Because industry must depend 
upon purchasing power for profit it should realize for its continued prosperity, 
it must return a fair share to labor. 

Many of us in the labor movement feel that we have been politically betrayed, 
when most of our endorsed Congressmen voted for the passage of the labor- 
management law with its many hampering clauses restricting clean labor. We 
hear that if the steel strike is not settled by the reconvening of Congress that 
further legislation will be necessary to settle this dispute as well as the railroad 
question and others. The formation of a board, whose decisions would be com- 
pulsory, is being considered by some. My objections toward setting up such a 
board are several: 


1. Appointments to such a board will be hostile when an antilabor administra: 
tion is in office. 
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2. Labor will be subject to price fixing, while industry will be left free to 
raise prices overnight, as of now. 

3. Formation of such a board would take away labor’s only weapon—the right 
to strike—without which labor would be helpless. 

4. Rendered impotent, it would be doubtful if we could retain our member- 
ship. 

' 5. Could such a board do as well as the unions in settling such problems as 
the loss of employment through automation, severance pay, shorter working 
hours and retraining workers to keep the displaced off of relief? 

Labor cannot suffer another loss like Landrum-Griffin without disasterous loss 
to its political and economic strength. What we seek is a balance of power 
in the economic and political life of this county. 

We call on you, who know labor’s cause to be good, to use all your political 
courage and ability to bring about this proper balance in the best interests of 
all the American people. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Louis LEITCHTWEIS. 


DECEMBER 6, 1959. 
Mr. CHARLES H. HALFHILL, 


Laramie, Wyo. 

DeaR SIR AND BroruHer: Brother Leichtweis of Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Cheyenne, has sent me a letter asking that I send you information 
regarding employment on the Sheridan division to be used when you appear be- 
fore the congressional committee at Rock Springs on December 14. John Mc- 
Carthy also contacted me in regard to the same thing. 

I am sorry that I am unable to give you the exact information that has been 
requested but the company refused to give me the information from their files 
as to the tons and cars handled but we have a much better business in 1959 
than we had in 1947. 

In 1947 we were handling out of Sheridan trains with a maximum of 3,500 
tons; in 1959 we are handling up to 5,000 tons. 

I am mailing you seniority lists of 1947 and 1959. You will note there is 
quite a difference. The train crews have not been hit like the engine crews on 
this division and because of the diesel power. We used two- and three-engine 
crews to every train before we got the diesels, where we use only one crew now 
with three and four times as much power. 

We have had more business the last year than at any time except wartimes. 
We had 18 crews operating on the Sheridan division of the Burlington for the 
month of October 1959. The company would not give me the information as to 
the number of crews in October 1947. 

I hope this information will be of some benefit to you. 

Fraternally, 


L. L. SPACKLEN. 


LARAMIE, Wy0., December 7, 1959. 
Mr. CHartes H. HALFHILL, 
Laramie, Wyo. 


DEAR SiR AND BrorHeR: This has reference to hearing by the Senate Special 
Committee on Unemployment Problems at Rock Springs, Wyo., December 14, 
1959, 

Your request for information concerning number of crews employed in engine 
service at Laramie for the months of October 1947 and October 1959: Please be 
advised, records were not available for the year of 1947, however, for the month 
of September 1950, the records indicate— 

Fifty-six freight turns—Laramie to Rawlins; 51 freight turns—Laramie to 
Cheyenne; freight 3 freight turns—Laramie to Denver. There were 5 local 
crews assigned on the 2 districts, 28 extra engineers, and 38 extra firemen. 

Three passenger turns between Laramie and Denver; 12 passenger turns 
between Laramie*and Cheyenne; and 18 passenger turns between Laramie 
and Rawlins. 

In addition to the above there were— 

Twenty enginemen assigned exclusively to the Laramie yard, and 8 
hostlers ; 22 regular helper turns assigned to Cheyenne. In September 1959, 
there were 428. 


47557—60—pt. 8-7 
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Forty-one freight turns—Laramie to Rawlins; 35 freight turns—Laramie 

to Cherenne; 2 freight turns—Laramie to Denver. There were 3 locals, 18 

extra engineers, 25 extra firemen, 2 passenger turns between Laramie ani 

Denver, 7 passenger turns between Laramie and Cheyenne, 12 passenger 

turns between Laramie and Rawlins, and now 10 enginemen were regularly 

assigned to the Laramie yard, and 4 hostlers, and no helper turns at 

Cheyenne ; total, 263 ; loss, 165. 

I trust that the above information will be helpful to you in making you 
report to this committee. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Fraternally yours, 

R. L. O’Kierrs. 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., December 8, 1959, 
Mr. CHARLES H. HALFHILL, 
Lodge 86, B.L.F. & E., 
Laramie, Wyo. 


DEAR Siz AND BROTHER: With reference to your letter of November 21, 1959, 
concerning scheduled hearing at Rock Springs, Wyo., December 14, 1959, to 
determine effects of automation on employment in various industries, including 
railroad industries. 

In checking past records from the period of 1940-49, 34 to 40 men were en- 
ployed in the mechanical department of Cheyenne. This includes the round- 
house and carmen personnel. At the present time, there are 14 men employed 
in those two departments. 

The number of enginemen employed during the period between 1940 and 1949 
ranged from 20 to 28 men on regular turns and 6 to 8 men on the extra board. 
At the present time, there are 12 men on regular turns and 2 men on the extra 
board. 

As I don’t have access to track department or the trainmen records, I cannot 
give you any information relative to those crafts. 

I hope the above information will be of some help to you. 

Fraternally yours, 
E. BE. VanZee. 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, 
Laramie, Wyo., December 10, 1959. 
LARAMIE LopGE No. 348: 
As of 1946 we had under the jurisdiction of this lodge 136 employees; 19950, 
194 employees ; 1959, 63 employees. 
C. G. Warp, Secretary. 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, 
CHEYENNE PIONEER LopGE No 223, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., December 8, 1959. 

Mr. C. H. HatFum1, 
Laramie, Wyo.: 

This is to certify that the following number of employees, as listed below, 
worked for the Union Pacific Railroad Co. under the agreement of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks in Cheyenne, Wyo., from 1953 to September 30, 1959: 


Year 


A total reduction of 130 employees in this length of time. 
Sincerely, 
ARLIE J. EARLYWINE, FST. 
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CHEYENNE, Wyo. 
Mr. C. H. HALFHILL, 


Laramie, Wyo. 
Dear Siz AND Brotruer: Herewith please find our force report for the main- 
tenance of way department, Wyoming division, UPRR. 
Men working 
September 1958 
September 1959 
November 1958 
November 1959. 


The month of September is our high month and the month of November is our 
low month. 

It should be pointed out that our biggest loss in employment was in the steel 
gangs and bridge and building. I do not have the figures available. However, 
for a comparison, steel gangs formerly employed approximately 170 men, 
whereas with the modern equipment these same gangs average about 45 men. 

It is difficult to determine just how many have been lost in the bridge and 
building department but many of these gangs which were working in 1947 are 
no longer in existence and represent substantial loss in the maintenance of way 
department. 

During the last week there has been some increase in track forces, and also 
one new B. & B. gang was put on. I would say that we have about the same 
amount of men working now as last year. 

Fraternally yours, 


Gus PANAS. 


LARAMIE, Wyo., December 7, 1959. 


Mr. CHarLes H. HALFHILL, 
LR Lodge 86, B.L.F. & E., Laramie, Wyo. 

Dear Str AND BROTHER: With reference to your request for information rela- 
tive to the employment situation in the Laramie shops for the years 1947 and 
1959, please be advised that there are no records available for the year of 1947; 


however, the records for the year of 1951 indicate the following number of men 
in the various classifications were employed in the shops at Laramie: 


Machinists and helpers 

Boilermakers and helpers 

Sheet-metal workers, pipefitters, and helpers 
Electricians and helpers 

Carmen and helpers 

Firemen and oilers 


Machinists 
Helpers 
Boilermaker 


My records indicate that approximately 1,800 men were employed in all 
categories in the Cheyenne shops in 1951. I do not have records available for 
the year of 1959 in all categories; however, in the roundhouse I understand 
that the following figures are substantially correct: 


Machinists and helpers 

REIIRORENN MME RONDO. 5522 6 octdcd cette cL aap enncenudeaclaahiwhoe 
Sheet-metal workers, pipefitters, and helpers 

Electricians’ helpers and groundmen 

Truckmen 

Carpenters 

Painters and helpers 

Firemen and oilers 
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This compares with a total of 408 of the above classifications in 1951. 

It is safe to presume that the other departments of the Cheyenne shops have 
suffered a comparable loss, 

This represents the employment picture to the best of my knowledge at these 
two points and I trust the information will be valuable in the scheduled hearing. 

Fraternally yours, 
D. M. Kepter, Machinist. 

Mr. Hauruitt. I will conclude this by saying that, while these rec- 
ords are not complete, they are fairly accurate and reflect the effects 
of improved technology upon employmnt, on the railroads in the State 
of Wyoming. Automation is in various forms on the railroads and 
is most prominent, perhaps, as it centralized traffic control. The mul- 
tiple unions, locomotives and auto business manufacturers, they stand 
out and their effects upon employment. 

With that, Senator, I wil] conclude my report here. I think that 
the records, the information contained there will support this. 

Senator McGrr. We thank you very much, Charlie. I think this 
is very complete and it has a breakdown that permits a measure across 
the board on this and we do thank you very much for it. That repre- 
sented a great deal of digging and work and we do thank you. 

Mr. Haurui. It was a pleasure to be here. 

Senator McGee. Dr. E. R. Kuchel, chairman of the Department of 
Economics, Sociology and Anthropology of the University of Wyo- 
ming. Professor Kuchel, I might add, while he is getting assembled, 
has been at the university some 13 years now. You came when I did. 

Dr. Kucusi. That is right. 

Senator McGer. And we have suffered through this together. Russ 
has distinguished himself as a very outstanding expert on the whole 
economic picture of Wyoming, he has contributed a great deal of help 
and wisdom, in the attempts on the part of business and labor and in- 
dustry to look ahead in the State; for that reason we are anxious to 
have his perspective on this question. 


STATEMENT OF DR. E. R. KUCHEL, UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Dr. Kucuezt. Thank you, Senator McGee. As preface to my brief 
remarks here, I’d like to take the liberty to commend this committee 
for its forward-looking approach to the problem or problems of un- 
employment. 

STRUCTURAL CHANGE 


In too many experiences of economic life in the past we have waited 
for the problem to emerge before we decided to take action relative 
to anticipate and to manage problems which inevitably must accom- 
pany structural changes in the economic system. This is, in my esti- 
mation, the essence of an enlightened approach to these problems. _ In 
addition, I’d like to commend this committee for not being unmindful 
of the fact that small communities have experienced, and will con- 
tinue to experience, problems which arise from structural change. Just 
as has been true and will continue to be true of the large and highly 
industrialized cities. Too often, it seems, we are inclined to overlook 
this aspect of the problems of structural unemployment with the re- 
sult that affected persons in small communities are allowed to endure 
hardship and suffering slightly because these problems are economic 
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and because their voice is lost in the cries for help which emanate 
from the high concentrations of affected persons in the densely popu- 
lated centers; as this committee must be aware, for otherwise it would 
not, be here. 

A worker in Wyoming can be just as unemployed as a worker in 
Detroit or Pittsburgh or Kentucky or Minnesota, and his suffering can 
be just as great as a result. So, I for one, therefore, am most grateful 
| that this committee sees fit. to give consideration to these aspects of 
the problems we associate with structural unemployment. 

Now, if I might be permitted to do so, Senator McGee, I’d like to 
deviate a little bit from the text which I have prepared here. 

Senator McGee. Your text will appear, if it’s agreeable with you, 

it will appear in the record as it is prepared and as for deviations, 
you are on your own. 
* Dr. Kucuen. I will make a few additional remarks in it. First 
of all, I should like to express my belief in, and support of, a dynamic 
type of economy. Indeed, I would even venture to guess that prob- 
ably much of our position as a world leader at the present time is 
certainly at least partially dependent upon that particular character- 
istic of our economy. At the same time, I think we must recognize 
that it is the dynamic nature of economy which is responsible for the 
many problems with which we are concerned here today. In short 
change we contribute problems and we need somehow to be able to 
reconcile these problems with the changes that we encounter in a dy- 
namic type of economy such as ours is. 

Now, the first point that I’d like to make is with reference to a 
remark made by Senator McGee this morning, and that is with re- 
gard to advocacy in full on the part of some responsible man or some 
vested groups with regard to how these problems should be solved, 
and principally I am disturbed by the proponent for allowing the 
free forces of market to solve these particular problems. I find my- 
self, in other words, in very great opposition to do this, as there are 
several reasons why I would oppose such a solution for these problems, 


LACK OF LABOR MOBILITY 


First. of all, it seems to me that if we are going to allow the free 
forces of market to attempt to solve these problems for us, and I would 
submit that perhaps we do not get solutions, but simply adjustments 
to these problems as a result of doing this. But, first of all, I would 
question whether or not the workers really do move. In other words, 
if the free market forces are to solve these problems, it implies that 
we must have movement; and certainly I think we have had enough 
evidence here today to suggest that while there is some movement, at 
the same time, perhaps, there are many workers who find it, for one 
reason or another, impossible to move. 

Now, there may be several reasons that might be responsible for 
this. There is, perhaps, first of all, the lack of knowledge with regard 
to alternative, the availability of alternative employment. opportuni- 
ties, They simply don’t know what other jobs might exist. In addi- 
tion to that, as was indicated too eloquently by one of the witnesses 
this afternoon, there is a lack of financial resources which character- 
izes many of the unemployed workers; and again it supports a reason 
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which we might say is responsible for a lack of geographical mobility, 
And in addition to that, of course, we have the usual communities 
which tend to bind many persons to their particular communities, 
Well, for these reasons then, and perhaps others, we find that the 
market forces do not always bring about the type of movement which 
is necessary in order to have the market forces solve the problems with 
which we are confronted, and if they do not move, then certainly we 
can see that a community comes to being only to be characterized by 
underemployment and the persons involved come to need community 
aid of one sort or another. It results in lower levels of living for the 
workers who are involved and certainly from the social point of view 
it means that the whole economy is characterized by the ways of very 
valuable human resources. 


HUMAN SUFFERING 


Another reason why I would feel that perhaps the market forces 
cannot always be relied upon to effect such a distribution of human 
resources is because of the human misery and suffering which comes 
to characterize the whole community. When we do rely upon the 
market forces to bring about a solution, I would submit, that perhaps 
we have become a bit too human to allow this to persist. Further- 
more, I would submit, that there are many other groups within our 
society which too are characterized by changing economic conditions, 
but which we do not ask to suffer the consequences as a result. And 
I would say as a last reason, why I feel that we cannot rely too much 
upon the workings of the market forces is that if we expect our work- 
ers to bear a disproportionate burden of the costs which characterize 
economic change, then certainly, as far as I am concerned at least, it 
is not unreasonable to expect that they are going to try to obstruct 
the changes which we need for a dynamic economic society. Call it 
featherbedding, if you will. Call it anything you wish. But cer- 
tainly I can realize full well that if I were confronted with the prob- 
lem of trying to make any job last a little longer, or be confronted 
with the undesirable consequences, which we associate with unemploy- 
ment, that I, too, I think would want to resist the changes that would 
be responsible for my downfall. 


SPECIAL WYOMING PROBLEMS 


Now, another point that I’d like to make with regard to structural 
changes is relative to what might be referred to as the unique nature 
of Wyoming, or any State or community which is characterized by 
some of the same elements, or the unique nature of such a community 
as it relates to structural change and the shifts in employment pat- 
terns; and perhaps the best way this can be done is by analogy. Ifa 
worker becomes unemployed in a highly industrialized community, 
for example. Certainly he is going to suffer hardships as a result. 
But, at the same time, because of the diversified nature of the whole 
economy, he finds it much easier to shift into alternative types of em- 
ployment. But in the case of a worker, for example, in a State such 
as Wyoming, and the relative small communities which we have, the 
alternatives which he finds in his home community generally are ex- 
tremely limited. And in addition to that, the worker in a Wyoming 
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community finds that his community is too far separated geograph- 
ically from other communities for him to commute, to take advantage 
of employment opportunities which might be available there. So, 
therefore, it becomes necessary for him to uproot himself and his fam- 
ily and to encourage problems which we associate with geographical 
mobility or immobility, as the case happens to be. A worker in a 
larger community, on the other hand, may have to travel greater 
distances, and may have to work on a different shift from the one to 
which he has grown accustomed and may be engaged in a slightly 
different type of occupation, for example. Nevertheless there are some 
alternatives which are available. 

I should like to, therefore, submit what I would refer to as perhaps 
some suggestions or thoughts relative to the problems with which we 
are confronted this afternoon. Several times we have heard several 
witnesses refer to the need for greater research. I, too, would recom- 
mend that we need a greater amount of research with regard to some 
of these problems, than we have had, perhaps, thus far. However, I 
have in mind perhaps a slightly different type of research from that 
which has been recommended thus far. For example, I feel that we 
need to know a little more about the degree of geographical mobility 
of workers and what happens to the workers when they become unem- 
ployed. While certainly we have had some good presentations rela- 
tive to that this afternoon, I still feel that we are not looking at a good 
overall picture. I feel we need to know a little more about the direc- 
tion which we can expect the economic change in the future and allow 
for this economic change which we might experience. How is this 
going to affect the employment in specific communities? Can we 
anticipate this? Do we know more about economic change? Do we 
know in advance, therefore, how particular communities might be 
affected as a result of this? I feel we need to know a little more about 
the impact of structural change on the income of the whole society 
and upon, perhaps, postfuture consumption patterns. Will the whole 
consumption pattern, for example, as a result of automation, will the 
whole consumption pattern of persons in our society be changed as a 
result of that? Will we come to realize more leisure time as a result 
of that and a greater need for the expansion of industries which are 
associated with the leisure times of persons; and if that is to be the 
case, what industries then, can we develop in anticipation of these 
changes in economy and changes in consumption patterns? 

Now, this particular recommendation then, with regard to the 
need for research certainly implies anticipating change in prepara- 
tion for it. And I feel that there is—this certainly is not meant to 
imply a crisis of those who currently are engaged in research. I 
would say that perhaps we need to go much beyond the point they 
have gone. They, of course, are handicapped by limited resources—if 
I might just take a moment here to quote in regard to this particular 
point. The needs for greater research from a study or pamphlet, en- 
titled the “Little Economist” which we prepared by the Committee 
for Economic Development in 1958, and this is what they have to say 
with regard to research in the field of economic policy, and I am 
quoting : 

The State and local level is a morass of confusion and neglect. There exists 


no broad and acknowledged body of research. No tested package of plans to 
guide business leaders seeking to further local and regional development. State 
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and local expenditures for economic development are growing. It is a safe 
guess that at least $100 million are being spent this year, (referring to the year 
1958) in tax funds and private donations alone on area programs. How much 
additional money for development for work is being spent by utility companies, 
railroads, banks, insurance companies and other private agencies. No one 
knows. But, in spite of this effort and expenditure, there is no reliable measure 
as to how effective it is. We know the amount—the real displacements or con- 
tribution to the net growth of a nation there exists. The knowledge or under. 
standing of how growth is achieved with approaches to the development of the 
true result and which we need to know and urgently what elements are involved 
in successful programs of area development that are constantly with, and are 
additions to the national economic progress. 


SUBSIDIZING RELOCATION 


Another point that I would like to make with regard to suggestions 
here; something that might well be explored, and that is with regard 
to the possibility of subsidizing the relocation of unemployed workers, 
Particularly, I am thinking of those who are mobile, to those, who for 
one reason or another, would not. be reluctant, for example, to move 
out of a community which is characterized by declining employment 
opportunities. We heard it said this afternoon by one of the witnesses 
that he personally had to provide funds for persons who were involved 
in some of these movements. Certainly that should not. be necessary. 
I would say that that form of subsidization is preferable to subsidiz- 
ing an unemployed worker in his idlenes for prolonged periods of time 
in a community in which, perhaps, alternative employment oppor- 
tunities will not be forthcoming for many years, if ever. 

I would like to see a continuation of programs, or a more intensive 
program of unrelenting governmental action to insure an economy of 
full employment. This would mean then, that those workers who are 
confronted with problems which arise out of the structural changes 
within the economy, that the alternatives would be much more readily 
available to them as a result of that. I would like to see more con- 
sideration given to the problem of the distribution of the fruit of 
economic progress. In other words, if your economy is to be charac- 
terized in the future, for example, by rapid automation, just how is 
that going to affect the distribution of income, and if it does bring 
about a radical shift in the distribution, might that not in turn be 
responsible for some very serious problems as a result ? 


RETRAINING 


I should like to see, also, more consideration given to—as it was 
expressed by several other persons this afternoon—the possibility of 
socially subsidized retraining so that workers can acquire new skills 
in anticipation of an economic change. I'd like to see a continua- 
tion of the unemployment insurance we for those who 
are temporarily unemployed in a particular community. But per- 
haps with expanded coverage and expanded benefits—and in this 
respect I’d like to see a continuation of the provision of experience 
rating despite the fact that it is subjected to perhaps appropriate 
criticisms on occasion. Nevertheless it would seem to me it might 
possibly stimulate programs of action relative to the local provider 
or employee groups relative to what could be done to minimize the 
adverse effects which we associate with economic change; and lastly 
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I’d like to see a program of a more widely disseminated and accurate 
information for workers relative to the change and alternative em- 
ployment opportunities. In short, to do away—I feel that perhaps on 
occasion there is too much needless movement on the part of workers 
in response to mere rumor. 

That’s all I have to say gentlemen. Thank you. 

Senator McGrr. Russ, let me say that I glow this afternoon in the 
thought that I was once a colleague of yours. After professoring for 
22 years we professors like to lecture, as you know, and I found it 
even more stimulating to be a student at your feet. I mean that 
sincerely, this was tremendous. 

Do you want to raise any questions, Larry ? 

Mr. Merrnan. I want to say it was one of the more lucid presenta- 
tions, more comprehensive than we have heard in a long, long time 
before this committee, and I can assure the professor that his rec- 
ommendations will be considered very seriously. When the recom- 
mendations are drafted for the report of this committee, your 
suggestion, I think, will get very serious consideration. 

Senator McGee. Lee? 

Mr. Wuirr. Just to say that the University of Wyoming—it’s been 
obvious that the university acquires or trains very articulate people. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Dr. E. R. KUCHEL, UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


GENERAL THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS OF THE PROBLEM 


Despite the fact that the serious consequences of unemployment have been 
recognized in the United States for at least a quarter of a century, there are 
some who still advocate strong reliance upon the free-market forces of a 
laissez faire type of economy to provide for the adjustments which are called 
for when changing economic conditions create unemployment. Thus, there are 
those who contend that if economic change results in problems of unemployment, 
then we should rely upon the relative decline of employment and wages in 
declining industries to effect a shift of workers from those industries to others 
where employment opportunities are relatively more plentiful. In this way, 
it is argued, the problem of unemployment will solve itself and will provide us 
with the best allocation of our human resources. 

Such a position as this assumes (1) that workers can and will move to areas 
of greater employment opportunity, (2) that the costs of human misery and 
suffering, while they are to be deplored, cannot be allowed to interfere with the 
forces which should induce workers to be mobile, and (3) that a high proportion 
of the burden or costs of economic change must be borne by those who happen 
to be adversely affected. There are several reasons why I find such a position 
impossible to accept. 

Before an attempt is made to outline objections to the previously cited posi- 
tion, I should like first to give my enthusiastic endorsement to a flexible and 
dynamic economy which is capable of making changes of a type that result in 
increased productivity per unit of productive resources. In this day when our 
type of economy is engaged in a fierce competitive struggle in an attempt to 
demonstrate its superiority, we cannot afford the luxury of a wasteful use of 
resources which would less than maximize total output from their use. Hence 
we constantly must be on the alert to discover new ways and means of combin- 
ing these resources in order to achieve maximum production from them, and we 
must be willing to accept these changes and incorporate them into our economic 
and social structure. Indeed, it is precisely because of my strong feelings with 
regard to the need for change and innovation that I find it difficult to accept the 
proposition that the problem of unemployment should be allowed ‘to solve itself. 
To rely upon the market forces to solve the problem of unemployment often 
does not result in a solution but rather results in an adjustment to it which is 
not satisfactory from the point of view of the persons immediately involved, nor 
is it satisfactory from the point of view of society. 
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As was noted previously, reliance on the market forces to effect adjustments 
in the distribution of the labor force as a result of forces unleashed by economic 
change assumes that labor can and will move. This must be questioned. Un- 
deniably, some movement of this sort does take place. However, we need to 
know more precisely how responsive our workers are to such forces. Do they, 
in fact, move elsewhere when employment opportunities in their communities 
decline? There would appear to be several reasons why such movement may 
not take place: Lack of knowledge relative to alternative employment oppor- 
tunities; lack of financial resources to undertake such a move; and community 
ties involving homeownership, a reluctance to leave a community which is a 
desirable place to rear children, and a reluctance to leave friends and relatives. 
Thus, for various reasons, movement of labor may not take place immediately 
in response to the economic forces of change. Not only this, but a serious 
question can be raised as to how transient we wish our labor force to be. It 
might be suggested that workers who are permanent residents are better cit- 
izens in terms of their greater willingness to participate in community affairs 
and to accept community responsibilities. 

If workers do not move because of declining employment opportunities in a 
community, then the result is not a solution of the problem, but rather adjust- 
ment to it. It may mean virtually permanent underemployment for these work- 
ers as they seek alternative outlets for their services in their home communities, 
with the result that they become a part-time burden to their community. The 
worker thus suffers from a lower income, his community suffers because it must 
use some of its resources to support him part time during his periods of idle 
ness, and society at large suffers because its human resources are being poorly 
utilized. 

The second assumption which is implicit in the thinking of many who advo- 
cate adjustments to the problems of unemployment through the operation of the 
free market forces is to the effect that the problems of human misery and suffer- 
ing cannot be allowed to interfere with the operation of the market forces. Such 
a view as this I find unacceptable for two reasons: (1) We have become too 
humane in our society to allow such misery and suffering to persist, and (2) we 
do not allow many other vested interest groups to undergo extreme suffering 
when they are the victims of the adverse effects of economic change. 

The third assumption is that a high degree of the burden of the costs of un- 
employment due to economic change should be borne by the workers immediately 
affected. It might be suggested that insofar as this policy is pursued, it will 
lead to a reaction on the part of workers which will obstruct desired changes 
m the techniques of production. While such worker-action may be undesirable 
from the point of view of maximizing economic productivity and progress, it is 
an understandable reaction from the point of view of the workers immediately 
affected. Workers develop a vested interest in their jobs, their communities, and 
their way of life. To ask them to be philosophical and to accept such losses 
without resistance is to ask too much. Therefore, if we wish to overcome 
worker resistance to economic change, we cannot expect the workers to bear 
a disproportionate burden of the cost of change. Since society at large presum- 
ably benefits from changes which result in economic gains, is it too much to ex- 
pect that society, therefore, should assume major responsibility for the costs in- 
volved? This might imply the following: More liberal unemployment benefits, 
more adequate training of workers to acquire new skills, and underwriting the 
mobility of those workers who are willing to move but unable to do so because 
of financial reasons. 


UNIQUE NATURE OF WYOMING AS IT RELATES TO EMPLOYMENT ALTERNATIVES 


While the problem of structural unemployment has serious implications for 
those involved whenever and wherever it occurs, a community such as Wyoming 
presents unique problems in addition to those of a more general nature. A 
worker who is located in a large city or in a heavily populated area, and who is 
deprived of his principal employment because of automation or some other 
change, while he would be confronted with problems, he nevertheless could seek 
alternatives which would be relatively close at hand. This may necessitate his 
traveling a greater distance to work, and it may involve a different kind of work 
at a lower rate of pay. But, in general, in a situation of this sort a practicable 
alternative is available. 

In contrast, the worker in a typical Wyoming community who is deprived of 
his principal employment because of economic change is confornted with some- 
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what different problems. In the first place, the community in which he resides 
typically is so small that the number of alternative employment opportunities 
available to him is very limited. In addition, even if opportunities were avail- 
able to him in adjacent communities, these communities generally are so far re- 
moved geographically that it would not be feasible for him to accept employment 
there without the necessity of relocating in that community. This would in- 
yolve many of the same problems which are encountered in any situation which 
requires physical mobility on the part of the worker. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


1. The most important recommendation, from my point of view, would be to 
inaugurate an intensive program of research. This would have to be continuing 
research aimed at both the shortrun and longrun problems involved in economic 
change. Specifically, this research should try to determine (1) how much mo- 
bility of workers actually exists; (2) how will anticipated changes, such as 
automation, affect the economies of different communities, and the employment 
opportunities in those communities; and (3) what new types of industries, or 
expansion of old ones, can be anticipated in view of the possible alterations that 
might ensue in terms of consumer income and consumption patterns, and what 
local resources are available to affected communities so they might begin formu- 
lating plans for the development or expansion of other industries in anticipation 
of these changes. As a concrete illustration of this last point, the question 
might be raised as to the effect of automation in creating more leisure time and 
the need for more facilities associated with expanding leisure. Wyoming, in my 
estimation, has great potential for the development of certain types of leisure- 
time activities. If research can point the way as to what might be reasonably 
expected with regard to leisure in the future, and if it can reveal what local 
communities have in terms of resources for the development of leisure-time 
activities, then plans can be laid for the development of these resources which 
will reabsorb those who are unemployed due to economic change. 

The foregoing recommendation is not intended as a criticism of research cur- 
rently being conducted by several agencies within the State. The fact is that 
these agencies simply do not have adequate resources to enable them to do a 
complete and thorough job of analysis. Furthermore, some aspects of the re- 
search task are so broad that they cannot be undertaken by an agency which 
is essentially local in its orientation. Research which is broadly coordinated 
can reveal expectations and trends and, therefore, can allow affected communi- 
ties to begin making preparations before the problems reach a critical stage. 
At least it should result in a minimization of the severity and duration of the 
problems which inevitably will be created. 

2. A program which would involve subsidizing the cost of relocation for those 
workers who, for various reasons, are willing to move from areas of declining 
emplyment to areas of expanding employment opportunities. Since the recur- 
rent patterns of economic change require relocations of industry, the resultant 
need for shifts in some segments of the work force becomes readily apparent. 
If the worker is willing but financially unable to undertake such movement, 
society should then underwrite the mobility of the worker. This would be pref- 
erable—and cheaper to society—to the alternative of subsidizing him for many 
years in a community of underemployment. Not only this, but he would be 
more useful to himself and to society at large as an employed member of the 
community at large. 

3. A program of unrelenting governmental action to insure an economy of 
full employment. In this way those who are technologically displaced will be 
able to locate alternative employment at a minimum cost to themselves and to 
society. 

4. Government action to insure that the fruits of automation, or other forms 
of economic change, are properly disbursed throughout the whole society, lest 
these changes result in an income redistribution of such a nature that unemploy- 
ment of other types will be created, thus aggravating the problem of short-run 
unemployment caused by structural changes. 

5. A program of socially subsidized retraining for displaced persons so that 
they might quickly and efficiently acquire new skills which would increase 
their employability in needed alternative employment, opportunities. 

6. A continuation of the unemployment insurance program to deal with some 
of the short-run aspects of the problem of unemployment, but with a broadened 
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base of coverage, and with increased benefits both as to amount and duration. 
While experience rating is open to criticism from some points of view, I would 
advocate its continuation as a device to stimulate management and labor to 
anticipate changes which might cause unemployment and plan the methods 
that might be used to minimize the adverse effects of such changes. 

7. A more effective method of providing accurate information for the mobile 
sector of the labor force so that excess workers do not migrate to an area 
which currently has employment opportunities to offer and thus impose a 
severe Strain upon the resources of a community in attempting to provide 
for those who are unable to obtain employment. This might require some sort 
of program of education of workers to induce them to rely on official sources 
of information rather than newspaper accounts. Public employment offices 
and labor organizations could be integrated into this communications scheme 
in a very vital way. 


Senator McGerr. Dr. Marshall Jones. 


STATEMENT OF DR. MARSHALL JONES, UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


Mr. Jones. Senator McGee, obviously it’s too bad that I follow 
Mr. Kuchel, I am afraid I will change the good opinion you may 
have of the university. I would like to ask your permission, Senator, 
to simply submit this statement here. I see no reason for reading it, 
because I am happy to say that almost every point I make, generally 
has been covered specifically already in these hearings. I would, 
therefore, like 5 minutes to stress three points perhaps, which are 
in the paper but which need, I think, further stress. 

Senator McGre. Then, let us follow the same procedure and that is 
to include the statement completely and then add these improvised 
remarks and concernings. 

Mr. Jones. The first thing I would like to say is that whatever the 
economics of the matter may be, if you look at this matter of produc- 
tion and consumption socially from the view point of social processes 
consumption is just as important as production. I think one of the 
first things we have to do in the United States, socialogically speak- 
ing is to change our attitude toward those two processes. It seems 
to me that there is a very general tendency that production is a per- 
fectly wonderful process and consumption is some how or other the 
second rate process. I would like to suggest again that there are two 
sides on the same coin. Obviously it is stupid to produce unless what 
you produce can be consumed. Therefore, in connection with what- 
ever plans we find it necessary to take, we ought to look upon the 
money we give to the unemployed, not his doles, not his charity and 
aid. To consumption there is some tendency to belittle that sort of an 
approach. I say we not belittle consumption, it is just as significant 
as production. 

AUTOMATION 


The second thing that I would like to mention is this matter of 
automation which has been touched on only once or twice here. If 
you read a book like this one which is called, “Automation in Prac- 
tice,” by a named Russian author, you get a very clear description 
in the way automation is being put into practice in industry. Now, 
he is not. concerned with the social effects of automation. For that 
reason I think it’s a very good book to read because he is not trying 
to make a point, he is being simply descriptive in what you find, when 
you read a book like this, is that automation is not going to stop too 
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many people apparently. That it will stop where we are now. We 
have so much automation we will have no more—I am suggesting to 
you that automation is going to proceed until we come to the point 
where we can no longer talk about we and they. In this connection 
with this matter at the moment, they over there who have certain minor 
skills are being automated out of jobs. Ten years from now, we who 
assume we have certain major skills will be automated out of jobs. 
It is not a thing, then, that concerns one small group in the com- 
munity, it concerns the whole community. 

On the cover of this book there is illustrated a machine setup, in 
which the raw material enters at one end, it passes through whatever 
processing it must go through, it then passes a machine inspection 
point which notes the things which are wrong with the product and 
then follows the original producing machine and the original produc- 
ing machine makes whatever corrections that are necessary, wholly 
without the intervention of human beings. Now, when I set that 
example to other people they say, “Well, that’s all right, but it’s go- 
ing to stop.” There, let me repeat it, it won’t stop. The next step will 
be the design and the planning of machines. The step after that will 
be in preparing and delivering college lectures, shall we say over 
television. Beyond that you can envision a time when a physician 
will need very little training because the diagnostic work will be done 
by machines. Is this matter of automation which at the present time 
is putting people out of work at a lower skill status than the physician. 
I think the higher skilled people will be put out of work in the future. 
It concerns all of us now. In that connection I agree entirely with 
what. Professor Kuchel said and many other people have said at this 
hearing and that is that retraining is very important. At the risk of 
sounding offensive I am going to ask when we will quit avoiding fall- 
ing for a word, Retraining is a program for the future. It sounds 
good until you ask yourself, Does it apply to workers over 40? Well, 
if what has been said here and what is generally known as correct, re- 
training will do them no good, will it? Because it has been said here 
that if you are over 40 years of age in Wyoming, nobody wants you. 
Retraining is an excellent thing. The Wall Street Journal of Decem- 
ber 1, 1959, that’s a 3-column article indicating what various indus- 
tries in the United States are doing in the way of retraining, The 
emphasis throughout that article is that it is the younger men who 


are being retrained. Now, the question is: What are we going to do 
in addition to retraining? 


FURTHER STUDY 


The third thing I would like to say is again in agreement with 
Professor Kuchel. That the very first thing we need is research, in 
fact, I have viewed the work of this committee with exceedingly high 
value because it shows some indication of the area in which research 
is necessary. I hope then, with the Federal Government, with its 
vast resources, will in some way, be able to set up a body to work out 
specific research, search designs until we know exactly what. we are 
looking for, and when we are able to find what we are looking for, 
with Professor Kuchel, I must say that, of course, research in the 
industrial aspect of it is very significant by all means. I think—and 
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again I am in agreement with Professor Kuchel, that research in 
such economic factors as labor mobility, and what happens to the 
unemployed is also very significant. I am not trying to belittle then 
in any way. I would like to add to that kind of research, however, 
a suggestion that we need research into the human aspect of this, 
What does the loss of his job, for example, or aging, or some such 
process, what does that do to the total life meaning for the individual 
who is so affected? What can we do to offset it? Certainly we 
ought to expand employment security and employment and intelli- 
gence services in addition to that. It seems to me we have to ex- 
pand the general social welfare individual casework projects to han- 
dle these people. I would like to say again, I don’t think that is 
charity. If nothing else, apart from its human aspect, it is in- 
vesting consumption is what we need. 


’ And finally, I very much fear that if we don’t begin now to look 
forward to what may happen 10 years from now, we may have a lot 
of crackpot suggestions coming along at that time, increasing dis- 
satisfaction with our system and a good many other very serious so- 
cial problems. Thank you. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF DR. MARSHALL JONES, UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 


INTRODUCTION 


Since sociology is the study of the effects of group life on human behavior, 
the sociologist views technology, unemployment, and other economic patterns as 
influences on many different kinds of human conduct. Obviously, this is only 
one way of studying such developments. A complete study requires the syn- 
thesis of many different viewpoints. 


EXAMPLES 


Familiar examples of the influence exerted by technology on conduct can 
be found in the increased mobility of the American population as a result of 
developments in the field of transportation as well as in the increased inter- 
dependence of individuals and groups coming from specialization of function 
and from urban living. A third example of significance at the present time 
is the increased importance of peer-group influences on youngsters as com- 
pared with the influence of their own families. The high degree of modern 
social and technological change widens the gap between generations so that 
parents become less authoritative avenues ot contemporary knowledge and skill 
than they were in a past of slower change. Finally, technology assists in 
shifts of power from one group to another in our society. The occupational 
shift discussed below has helped toward increasing the power of labor unions 
as labor becomes less a matter of muscles and more a matter of brains. 


LONGRUN INFLUENCES 


There is abundant evidence that a major influence of technology during the 
past century has been to shift the labor force from a blue-collar group to a 
white-collar group. Thus, during the period from 1920 to 1950 there was a net 
addition of about 1,676,000 people to the professional group of workers, more 
than would have been expected from population increase only. What that 
means is that if we take the proportion of the labor force in the professional 
groups in 1920 and project that proportion onto the 1950 population, we would 
get a figure about 1,676,000 less than the figure actually existing in 1950. 

Similar excesses of actual figures over expected figures are: In the group of 
proprietors, managers, officials, an excess of 1,044,000; in the group of skilled 
workers, an excess of 971,000; in the group of semiskilled workers, an excess of 
3,600,000. 

Note that in the field of farm labor there was a deficit (that is, fewer than 
expected) of 1,968,000; and in unskilled labor generally, a deficit of 2,666,000. 
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Among farmowners and operators (a special class because they have tradi- 
tionally combined management and labor functions) there was a deficit of 
3,570,000. 

These figures document the fact that the labor force is much more a collec- 
tion of brain workers than muscle workers 

It is also a well-known fact that technology, in the long run, has increased 
the number of jobs and consequently the number of people in the labor force. 

But note this fact: In the past, as technology reduced the number of muscle- 
power jobs, it increased coordinative, managerial, and similar functions which, 
together with the “service” functions, made use of men’s brainpower and skills. 
The whole mass of labor became skilled in the sense that the “pick and shovel” 
kind of work gave place to a machine “operative” kind of work. This is a 
contrast with ‘the past in which only a small portion of labor was of the skilled 
craftsman type. If present technology proceeds to make brainpower and other 
skills relatively as valueless in the future as it made musclepower in the past, 
to what new type of job can labor turn? Chronic unemployment may be much 
more widespread than we now imagine possible. 


AUTOMATION AND THE LONG RUN 


This is no idle question. The new aspect of technology referred to as “auto- 
mation” is doing exactly that. At present there exist machines which will 
handle certain mathematical problems much more rapidly and more accurately 
than the human brain can. There exist also batteries of machines which in 
turn manufacture complex products. According to Time magazine, a machine 
has been developed which will follow simple instructions written on tape in 
ordinary language, thus making unnecessary the translation of instructions into 
mathematical formulas and, in turn, making the work of this kind of mathema- 
tician unnecessary. 

Far from being an idle question, this is one which should be studied on a na- 
tional scale. Granting that the greater number of jobs produced by technology 
was in large part a result of an increased demand for brainpower, the question 
is, “For what will there be an increased demand when brainpower becomes in- 
creasingly a function of machines?’ No one assumes that machines will “take 
over” civilization to the extent that there will be no demand for human abilities. 
But will there be sufficient demand for human abilities to use all the members 
of the labor force from the semiskilled laborer through the highly trained pro- 
fessional person? With human musclepower very largely, and human brain- 
power to some extent, the province of machines, what kind of human ability 
will be in demand? 

AUTOMATION AND CONSUMPTION 


One obvious answer to the last question is, “The demand will be for the con 
suming power of human beings” since machines produce but do not consume 
their own products. True, machines consume whatever materials go into their 
manufacture; but machine that make automobiles do not buy automobiles, and, 
of course, the same may be said of other machines and their products. This is 
a point often overlooked in our current tendency to regard the machine as an 
end in itself rather than as a servant of people. 

Most emphatically we are not suggesting that human beings should be regarded 
as agents of consumption only. Such a view would be repugnant to our whole 
approach to human worth and dignity. Such a view would, in effect, make 
people only consuming mechanisms. It would result logically in a disregard for 
human abilities and hence would add to those pressures in technology which 
themselves (according to the present thesis) are tending to make even human 
intellectual abilities subordinate to the machine. 

But, avoiding exaggeration, it is true that the consuming power of human 
beings is as necessary a part of the economic system as is their producing 
power. As a Denver radio broadeast repeats: “If you don’t think the customer 
is important, try getting along without him for 30 days.” 


THE SHORT-RUN VIEW 


In one sense, this emphasis on the importance of the consumer is a truism, 
entirely familiar to everyone. But in the past, for the most part, the assump- 
tion has been the production is necessarily superior to consumption and that the 
only valid consumption is that which an individual exercises on the basis of his 
own immediate earnings. This attitude comes from a past time when the tre- 
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mendous productive power of the machine was not operative and when there 
was a balance between productive power and consuming power much closer than 
the present relationship between productive potential and consuming potential, 
(To the present writer it seems a mistaken attitude, but in fairness we should 
point out that conservative economists do not regard it as either outmoded or 
mistaken. They believe that, since human wants are unlimited, there can never 
be “overproduction.” ) 

Recognition of the imbalance between productive and consuming potential is 
evidenced by the growth of “credit consumption,” that is, the time-payment sys- 
tem which mortgages future income for present consumption. Obviously, such 
a system, with proper controls, is beneficial both to the seller and the buyer of 
goods. 

We are suggesting here that, in handling the short-run problems of technologi- 
cal unemployment, the recognition of imbalance mentioned above be further ex- 
tended. Specifically : 

(1) We must recognize the fact that the productive potential of our Nation 
will far exceed its consuming power in the short run, as automation brings 
about the replacement of men by machines to a greater degree than the tech- 
nology of the past did. 

(2) We must recognize the fact that automation will to an increasing extent 
make unnecessary the white-collar worker, and that it is not immediately clear 
to what other kind of job he can turn. 

(3) We must recognize the fact that production without consumption is 
meaningless and that therefore consumption is as important as production. 

(4) We must recognize the fact that exclusive emphasis on production and 
corresponding disparagement of consumption will do serious harm to the morale 
of large groups of people who are thrown out of work because of the operation 
of forces of social change over which they have no control. In passing, we 
may note that one very significant group of this kind is the aged who are led 
to believe that productive enterprise is the only worthwhile activity and who 
then feel entirely useless when they are retired or otherwise removed from 
the productive scene. Another very significant group, of course, consists of 
those people of any age whose jobs disappear because of technological change. 

(5) Both for the sake of the efficient functioning of our economic system 
and for the sake of the morale of our people we must, then, stress the signifi- 
cance of consumption and we must make it possible for people to consume. If 
objection be made that this is a form of charity and hence objectionable, the 
answer is that it is no more charity to enable an old person or an unemployed 
person to consume than it is charity to enable an employed person to consume 
beyond his resources of the moment by systems of time payment. 

(6) The immediate task is twofold: (a) To change common attitudes toward 
consumption so that consumption is no longer regarded either as a second rate 
economic process or as the sole end and aim of human life: (b) To develop 
programs to increase consuming power and maintain morale through guidance 
and employment-agency techniques and also through social-work projects that 
will disburse money and perform casework services for those of us who are 
troubled by technological change. 

(7) Both these aspects of our immediate task must be carried out primarily 
at a local community level rather than at a national level because it is in the 
local community that we live and it is there that attitudes toward us are 
focused and hence most meaningful. National planning and national assist- 
ance will undoubtedly be necessary, but action at the local level is equally 
necessary. 

CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT 


We have discussed some of the social effects of technology in the long and 
short run because chronic unemployment in a community is usually traceable 
to technological developments of one kind or another. A program to offset 
the social effects of chronic unemployment then becomes, in effect, a program 
to offset the influences of technology. Those influences are of two kinds: 


(1) Effects on the social order 


The social order of a community consists of the way of life which a com- 
munity develops based on experience from the past and expectations for the 
future. On these bases a series of social systems appear: an educational sys- 
tem, a governmental system, specific economic patterns, and so on. In a nor- 
mally functioning community, these severnl systems are in mesh with each 
other so that the needs of the vast majority of community residents are met 
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and the vast majority is able to exercise its skills and abilities beneficially for 
the individuals concerned and for the community as a whole. 

Included in the general series of expectations for the future is some expecta- 
tion of social change, assumed to be an orderly kind of social change. Under 
these circumstances, change itself is not a disorganizing factor in community 
life. 

But the introduction of change beyond the normal expectation, or at a time 
other than that normally expected, may interfere with the functioning of the 
social order. A familiar example may be drawn from the experience of Cheyenne 
recently when an unexpected influx of workers and their families overburdened 
the school system. The demand for space was met by instituting a double session 
system. The demand for extra personnel was met, but with some difficulty. 

Obviously, the removal from a community of an economic enterprise whose 
continuance formed part of the expectations of the community would have simi- 
lar disruptive, and probably more catastrophic, effects. Not only is the source 
of income affected with all its repercussions in the business life of the community 
(a matter for economists to analyze) but, since the various systems are in mesh, 
the shift in economic base is reflected in other areas of life. 

Specifically, disruptions of family life are likely to occur as mothers take over 
the breadwinning function when husbands are out of work or as husbands leave 
town looking for work elsewhere. Children may be sent into employment or they 
may suffer from the insecurity incident to economic problems in the home. Fam- 
ily tensions may be increased. 

The educational system may likewise find itself with too large a plant, if 
people move away from the community. Governmental operations may find some 
portion of their tax base removed. Churches may similarly suffer from shifts 
in population. An interesting study of the effects on a community of the shift 
by railroads from steam to diesel power points out that it is the more stable 
citizens of the community—those who married, bought homes, started families, 
established a way of life in the community—who suffer most from technological 
change. The unstable, the drifters, those without roots simply leave the 
community. 

The preceding statements are all couched in general terms because each com- 
munity tends to develop its own pattern of interdependent systems so that the 
specific results in any given community depend on the specific qualities of that 
community. Similarly, a program to meet the needs of a given community must 
be developed in terms of that community. The general program has been out- 
lined on page 3 of this paper. 


(2) Effects on individuals 

All of us as individuals tend to develop an individual way of life which is also 
in mesh with the community way of life in terms of which we live from day to 
day. Most emphatically, again, it is not true either that individuals are only 
reflections of their community or that individuals tend so to fall into a mold that 
they become indistinguishable one from another. Individual interests, interpre- 
tations, reactions, and viewpoints have long given vitality to our Nation and 
have added a distinct spice to community affairs. In so doing, they have been a 
distinct aid to progress. 

But in spite of the validity and importance of our individual reactions, it re- 
mains true that we find many of our major satisfactions in the common life we 
live with others. These satisfactions include the affectional and similar 
responses we receive from others, the recognition we get from others, the 
pleasure of cooperating with others, common achievements with others, and so 
on. These satisfactions are most complete when some sense of intimacy accom- 
panies them: We seek no mass reactions from others but specific responses from 
friends, associates, and fellow citizens in the deepest sense of that word. 

In short, some portion of the meaning of our individual lives rests in mesh 
with community meanings. As the order of community meanings is interrupted, 
our individual meanings are threatened. Specifically, the security which 
comes from group response and group recognition may have less of an emotional 
content. The areas in which we have achieved in common with other people 
may come to appear less important. The cooperative process may appear less 
significant as important bases of community cooperation disappear. 

All these together affect the psychic well-being of individuals and may lead 
to bad mental health situations. Again, all these statements must be kept at 
a general level since the results vary from individual to individual. Some kind 
of mental health resource must be available to people seriously affected. 


47557—60—pt. 8——_8 
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SUMMARY AND CAUTION 


This statement has tried to indicate some of the interrelationships between 
community and individual and to suggest something of the impact of tech- 
nology on community and individual. In addition, a general program for 
offsetting the influences of technological unemployment has been suggested. 

One caution is necessary: This statement has dealt very briefly with a highly 
complex subject and it has therefore been possible to stress only certain aspects 
of the total problem. For a complete picture, not only a sociological investiga- 
tion of some depth is necessary but also economic, political, and other investiga- 
tions must round out the picture. 


Senator McGee. In boxing they have an old expression known as 
delivering the one-two punch. May I say that in my judgment we 
have just had a vivid and dramatic illustration of the one-two punch 
from Dr. Kuchel and Dr. Jones, and I want to thank you very much 
for this addition. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you for the chance to appear. 

Senator McGer. Let me say at this point in the hearing that this 
has been a most rewarding experience. I see I have forgotten to 
include a statement by J. T. Simon, vice president of the Mountain 
Fuel Supply Co. That will be a part of this record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF J. T. SIMON, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE MOUNTAIN FUEL 
Suppty Co., Rock Sprines, Wyo. 


After considerable thought and upon review of sociological and economic con- 
ditions in the Rock Springs area, I am pleased to report to you that in my 
opinion there exists no chronic unemployment in this area. The impact of 
closing mining operations here has been absorbed and our community has, by 
virtue of the integrity, courage, and faith of our businessmen and industrialists, 
brought about transition to a more stable economy than experienced prior to 
the closing of mining activities in this area. 

Today, I believe we have a healthy economy here, made possible by a growing 
diversity of industry with an undimmed future potential. Positive proof of 
this may be found in growing bank deposits, real estate improvements, increas- 
ing postal receipts, and retail sales, as well as improved educational opportuni- 
ties. While we have seasonal layoffs due to weather curtailing construction 
work, we have an overall healthy economy. 

In my opinion, morale of the citizens of our community is good, the econoiny 
of southwestern Wyoming is stable and on the brink of rising even further. 


Senator McGerr. We have here, also, a statement from the second 
vice president of the Idaho State AFL-CIO, Robert Lenaghen, that 
we would like to make a part of the record. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF MR. RoBert LENAGHEN, SECOND VICE PRESIDENT, IDAHO 
State AFL-CIO 


I regret that I will be unable to attend the hearing on unemployment prob- 
lems to be held in Rock Springs, Wyo. However, I appreciate the opporunity 
to call at the attention of your committee some of the problems in our area. 

We find ourselves with almost twice as many on the unemployment rolls 
as we had at this time last year. The underlying cause for this situation can 
probably be attributed to two things: 

I. Automation on the railroad (conversion from steam to diesel), with the 
resultant loss of jobs related to the maintenance and repair of steam engines, 
plus the loss of train crews that have been eliminated because of the increased 
power of diesels which now have replaced 15 men with 5, on the average. 
The overall picture adds up to almost complete elimination of boilermakers and 
blacksmiths to a reduction of about 50 percent in operating personnel. 

II. The cutback of the giant naval ordnance plant from a wartime peak of 
about 1,200 employees to practically none. We find ourselves with an ordnance 
plant that is the only one of its type west of the Mississippi, representing an 
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investment of millions of dollars in buildings, machinery, and equipment, idly 
occupying the most choice industrial site in the area. 

The Defense Department recently announced contracts to build a new mis- 
sile plant in Utah a scant hundred miles from Pocatello. When local citizens 
protested that this was work which could be done at the naval ordnance plant 
with a saving of millions of dollars for new construction, Mr. Floyd S. Bryant, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, advised us that the work could not be done here 
because of the “hazardous” nature and that it must be removed from a popula- 
tion center. We are enclosing a statement which quite ably refutes Mr. Bry- 
ant’s contention. 

The reasons for the naval ordnance plant being kept idle, in my humble opin- 
ion, is a matter of practical politics. This congressional district is represented 
by Hamer Budge, Republican. Mr. Budge brags that he has been very economy 
minded and points to his record to show that he has voted against 97 percent 
of the appropriation bills in Congress. Oddly, and we might say tragically, 
one of our more prominent civic organizations recently passed a resolution 
commending Congressman Budge for his record. Mr. Budge is in the position 
of consistent opposition to his colleagues on the one hand and asking them to 
help his district with appropriations on the other, bolstered in his position by 
one of our large civic groups. 

Frankly, this feat of mental gymnastics is beyond the power of comprehen- 
sion of this writer. 

Idaho also has a Senator, Henry Dworshak, Republican, who enjoys a seat 
on the powerful Senate Appropriations Committee. Unfortunately, the Senator 
has apparently failed to realize the potential of his position and has only man- 
aged to produce a few “pork barrel” dollars before each election. 

These are the more obvious causes of unemployment in our area. These cut- 
backs have had the expected effect on related industries, i.e., retail trade, hous- 
ing starts, etc. 

Many people here cannot understand why our Government continues to spend 
millions of dollars to erect new defense plants while so valuable a plant lies 
idle in our area. We think the question is legitimate. 

Our problems are small, no doubt, compared with many which are presented 
to your committee. However, we can assure you that the problem is a very real 
and sizable one to the people in this area. If, through the influence of your com- 
mittee, Congress could be persuaded to overlook some of the petty considerations 
of its members, your efforts would be warmly appreciated. 


To All Congressional Delegation and the Press: 


Enclosed is a discussion of tae problem of the Thiokol-Marquardt location at 
Brigham-Ogden as opposed to use of the naval ordnance plant at Pocatello. The 
first part consists of questions which might well be asked those who contend that 
nothing of this nature could be done at Pocatello. The author of the article is 
well qualified to ask the questions, and on very safe grounds in his answers. 
Because of his employment, his identity cannot be revealed. We feel that Poca- 
tello and all of Idaho is entitled to answers to the questions which are directly 
related to the question, not a predigested statement. 

Just what percent of the total work involved on the Minute Man missile is of 
a hazardous nature? 

At what point of manufacture must this hazardous work be performed? 

If the hazard exists, why was Hill Field which is completely surrounded by 
a heavily populated residential and business area, chosen for an assembly, in- 
spection, and repair facility ? 

What percent of work can be performed on the machine tools now installed 
at the naval ordnance plant? 

Any special purpose machine tools would have to be procured and installed 
at either location. 

How many machine tools now installed at the naval ordnance plant will be 
duplicated at the proposed plant at Brigham? 

Why can’t all the work of a nonhazardous nature be performed at the naval 
ordnance plant, Pocatello? At the present time Thiokol has to subcontract 
practically all their work to outside vendors all over the United States, with all 
the problems of transportation, communication, inspection, etc. This work 
could be performed at the naval ordnance plant at the present time with a sav- 
ings of time and money—both vital factors in our missile race with Russia. 

Some of this work consists of tooling, such as machine fixtures, special cut- 
ting tools, inspection and checking fixtures, and the test equipment necessary 
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for production which could be manufactured at the naval ordnance plant at the 
present time. In addition, all special handling equipment, shipping containers, 
special assemblies, etc., could be manufactured at the naval ordnance plant. 
There is no hazardous work involved in the manufacture of any of these acces- 
sories which due to the limited machine-shop facilities in Utah would have to 
be subcontracted to vendors probably in California or east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Also mockup or dummy missiles for engineering analysis or for train- 
ing military personnel could be manufactured at the naval ordnance plant. The 
facilities at the naval ordnance plant could be put to immediate use manufactur- 
ing these essential items that are required before manufacture of the missile 
itself can be started. Therefore, the delay and additional cost for the construc- 
tion of a new plant at Brigham City, Utah, would be avoided. 

Aerojet General Corp., which has been doing research and development on 
the Minute Man missiles, has one plant in Sacramento, one in Azusa, and one 
in Downey, Calif., which are 400 miles apart with materials being transported 
back and forth from plant to plant. With the large facilities within the Aero- 
jet organization, they still have to subcontract part of their workload to outside 
vendors to meet scheduled production dates. Therefore, it is in the best interests 
of national economy to utilize an existing facility located less than 125 miles 
from the Thiokol test facilities. 

In summary, there are at least four distinct categories of work of a non- 
hazardous nature in connection with the manufacture of a missile that could 
be handled at the NOP—the component parts that go to make up the missile 
itself ; the special tools, fixtures, test equipment, etc., required in the manufacture 
and inspection of the missile: the special handling equipment, shipping con- 
tainers, and special assembly tools; and last the dummy or mockup equipment 
for engineering analysis and training of military personnel. 


Senator McGer. The following statements were received in Wash- 
ington, in Senator McCarthy’s office, through Senator Frank Church: 
Mr. H. F. Garrett, the Idaho Employment Security Agency, and Mr. 
Howard Roe, business agent for the Idaho State AFL-CIO. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF H. F. GARRETT, EXECUTIVE DIREcTOR, EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY AGENCY, STATE OF IDAHO 


The suggestions listed for attention by the Senate Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems cover such a wide range of topics that I will not attempt to 
comment on all of them, but will confine my remarks to those areas significantly 
related to employment security administration in which legislation has been 
proposed or introduced. 

In considering these problems and possible solutions, it is necessary to keep 
in mind the improvements made in State employment security laws during the 
past year. The increase in benefit amounts, the expanded coverage, and the 
extension of benefit duration are evidence of the States’ interest in this field, 
their awareness of the changing economic and social conditions, and a willing- 
ness to do something positive about improving their programs. 

In the State of Idaho weekly maximum benefit amounts were increased a total 
of $15 within the last three sessions of the legislature. As a result, Idaho has 
one of the highest percentages of compensated wage loss among the States. 
This was accomplished without endangering the solvency of our trust fund. 
By applying some of the principles of countercyclical financing we were able 
to maintain a sound fund balance without sacrificing our experience rating 
provisions during the recent recession. 

Furthermore, in recognition of our program responsibility, provision was 
made for temporary extension of benefits during a recession period. This exten- 
sion is effected when the number of unemployed and the number of claimants 
exhausting benefits reaches a certain point, using a triggered formula. All 
extended benefits are paid from the State fund. 

The Idaho Employment Security Agency will continue, in cooperation with 
labor and management, and in keeping with public interest, to develop further 
program improvements. 

The problem of determining when unemployment has reached proportions of 
economic significance is one mentioned for committee consideration. An ub- 
employment rate of 6 percent is now being used to designate labor market areas 
having a substantial labor surplus. There appears to be an increased tendency 
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to use this percentage as an indicator of the significance of unemployment on a 
national basis. 

It should be borne in mind that unemployment does not occur uniformly 
throughout the Nation in direct proportion to the national economy. A con- 
siderable amount of unemployment is attributable to local factors not related 
to general economic conditions. Any predetermined unemployment rate in a 
normally stable area may be cause for serious concern, while the same rate in 
an area of Seasonal unemployment caused by weather conditions would have no 
real economic significance. Another factor of importance in weighing the rela- 
tive significance of seasonal unemployment is its usual short duration. Con- 
sequently, I wonld caution against the use of any measurement, that does not give 
consideration to varying conditions within areas where it might be applied, as 
a reliable indicator of the need to broaden employment security programs or 
increase their benefits. 

A further point suggested for committee consideration is that of national 
standards for unemployment insurance. The imposition of national standards 
is contrary to the basic principles of local self-government. They are not condu- 
cive to good Federal-State relationships and could, in the end, result in irrepar- 
able damage to the employment security program. Such standards impose an 
obligation without acceptance of responsibility for costs or results. While the 
underlying objective in adoption of standards may be that of establishing pro- 
gram minimums, they would, at the same time, become program maximums, 
thus putting the States in a straitjacket and limiting their effectiveness in 
administering a sound employment security program. There are better ways 
of serving the public interest than through the rigid device of uniform Federal 
standards. I again want to express my concern that Federal standards will 
have the effect of discouraging State development and improvement of their 
programs in keeping with the growth of the State and National economy. 

I wish to expres my sincere appreciation to the committee for the opportunity 
to express my views on these important points. 


INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 10-119, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, December 7, 1959. 
Senator EvGENE McCarrnry, 
Chairman, Special Committee on Unemployment Problems, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Senator: I regret that I will be unable to atend the December 14 
hearing in Rock Springs, Wyo., on unemployment problems in the Northwest. 

The following is a statement that I would testify to if I were able to appear in 
person, and which I believe to be accurate. 

The panhandle of Idaho, the extreme northeastern part of Washington, and 
western Montana relies on the basic industry of lumber, which includes logging, 
sawmills, planer mills, a few paper mills, and small pressed board plants and 
some lumber byproduct plant. 

The logging part of the industry is extremely seasonal with major logging 
usually starting approximately June 1 each year and finishing in November. 
Due to such a short season and the restrictive qualification on unemployment 
insurance many of the loggers cannot qualify for unemployment insurance. The 
small marginal sawmills likewise operate on a short season, therefore many of 
their employees cannot qualify likewise. 

The large steady sawmills are automating their plants eliminating jobs daily, 
as Well as adopting the policy of not hiring anyone over the age of 40 unless the 
individual is in an extreme skilled classification. Older workers, particularly 
in the age bracket from 55 to 65, cannot as a rule adopt themselves to the 
automated machinery and are let out. They become unemployable because of 
age and after they exhaust their unemployment benefits if they qualify become 
dependent upon county or State aid and as such are not counted as unemployed 
and the same applies to those who cannot qualify for benefits because of low 
seasonal earnings. 

The picture of unemployment is in simple words inaccurate as reported by 
the employment security agency because of no mention in their reports of those 
who are not in covered employment, or of those who have exhausted their 
benefits or of those who cannot qualify for benefits. 
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In closing my statement, I sincerely hope that the next Congress faces up to 
the problems and arrives at a just solution. 

I thank you for this opportunity of presenting my thoughts on this important 
matter. 

Very truly yours, 
Howarp Rok, 
Business Agent, IWA Local 3-119. 

Senator McGer. I think it’s been demonstrated today how all im- 
portant this problem of unemployment. We have heard almost iden- 
tical declarations from business leaders, industry and labor, from 
governments, and from responsible citizens of the imperative nature 
of arriving at some foresight, some careful thinking to deal with this 
question. And we have found from the testimony of the people who 
live in Sweetwater County, in particular, real evidence of the proud 
kind of courage they showed when the going was much more difficult 
than it is at the moment. 

The constructive approach has stood out in these deliberations. in 
my judgment. The unity of opinion on the importance of expanding 
and intensifying and speeding up coal research, is only one of the 
many, many cases in point that we might allude to. Here, in this 
community which is a cross section of the small American city, we 
have fought the way back. We are still desperately holding on, as 
there still seems to be a measurable margin of uncertainty about what 
the future holds, and about where we are heading. It points up 
what. we have returned to again and again today; the importance 
of anticipating the problem before the problem is upon us, before it 
engulfs us. It’s much more important that we come forward with 
constructive thoughts, such as how to head unemployment off, rather 
than it is to retreat to negative ridicule. This, I think, is the appro- 
priate note on which this hearing should end: That of looking ahead, 
thinking ahead, planning ahead to prevent, rather than to try to 
reclaim. 

I want to thank in particular my two colleagues here who have 
traveled far in order to share in this rewarding experience. We 
thank you all, and the session is adjourned. 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
Spectra, Commitrer oN UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Portland, Oreq. 


OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR M’NAMARA 


Senator McNamara. The hearing will be in order. 

It is certainly a pleasure to be here in Portland this morning to 
represent Senator McCarthy and the special committee appointed by 
the Senate on unemployment problems. The committee is directed 
by Senate resolution to make a full and complete investigation and 
study of unemployment conditions in the United States, giving par- 
ticular consideration to areas of critical unemployment for the 
purpose of determining what can be done to alleviate such conditions 
and to report its findings and recommendations to the Senate at no 
later than January 31, 1960. 

Since we have a very long list of witnesses, each one of whom has 
important testimony for the record, I am sure, we are going to ask 
everybody this morning to file their prepared statements, if they have 
them, _ then as briefly as possible summarize the high points 
involved. 

You may be sure that the complete statement will be printed in the 
record and will be given very careful attention by the members of the 
committee. 

We feel that Portland is one of the areas in the country that has 
had long standing—sometimes seasonable and sometimes other than 
seasonal—unemployment problems. We don’t think it is the worst in 
the country, but it is certainly one of the areas that we do need to 
know more about. 

We are happy to have such a distinguished list of witnesses. To 
open the hearings this morning with a statement and recommenda- 
tions is my very good friend, the able Senator from Oregon, Dick 
Neuberger. 

Dick, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, A SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF OREGON 


_ Senator Neupercer. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. I think 
it is characteristic of your broad interest in the country as a whole 
that you have come 3,000 miles to study and perhaps to help remedy. 
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our very serious economic problems. As one of your colleagues in 
the Senate, I want to state my gratitude. 

I have a statement that, with your permission, I would like to 
place in the record in full. I will merely paraphrase it in the interest 
of saving time. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. We will follow that procedure, 
too. 

Senator Nevupercer. The State of Oregon, Mr. Chairman, has his- 
torically exhibited a more violent reaction to business cycles than 
many other parts of the Nation. During the past 6 years, average 
income in the Nation as a whole has increased 17.6 percent, but in 
Oregon they have gone up a mere 5.5 percent. This is just about 
one-third of the national increase. 

Our State produces about 25 percent of the country’s lumber. 
Three-fourths of this lumber is utilized in residential construction; 
thus, when housing is down lumber is down, and when lumber is 
down Oregon is down. 

The combination of the administration’s tight money policy and 
opposition to an adequate Federal housing program, have thus had 
a severe impact on Oregon. 

Agriculture is Oregon’s second ranking industry, after lumber. 
Last year the net income per farm in Oregon was down 7 percent 
from the preceding year, while nationally the total net realized in 
farm income was up 20 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, Oregon agriculture is diversified, like your own 
State of Michigan. Oregon farmers, like Michigan farmers, obtain 
little or no economic assistance through the Federal farm support 
program which aids those producing the six basic crops. You and 
I represent States which are, in the main, outside the price-support 
realm. I think Michigan has a huge onion crop. And, you and I 
have worked together so that we do know that Oregon and Michigan 
do not have vastly different economies. 

One suggestion that I would make to the committee is this: If we 
are to have a Federal farm program in which the taxpayers invest 
annually between $4 and $6 billion, we should aid all farmers in 
all States, and not a handful of farmers in a comparatively small por- 
tion of the States. 


NO DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


I want to call one other very essential point to the attention of the 
committee, and, through you, to your colleagues in the committee. 
Oregon has no major defense industries. We know that about 60 
percent of everybody’s tax dollar goes to defense. Yet Oregon has 
hardly participated in the defense industries of this Nation since the 
year 1945 or 1946. 

I have some very comprehensive and decisive statistics in my state- 
ment which demonstrates this fact. I will not go into them in great 
detail, but I do just want to recite several to you. 

In 1958, military prime contracts awarded in our sister State to 
the north, ‘the State of Washington, totaled $1.2 billion. They repre- 
sented 5.8 percent of the national total. In that same year Oregon 
firms received only $27.9 million awards, or barely one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of the national total. 
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Now, I do not propose that the defense industries of this Nation, 
Mr. C hairman, be set up as sort of a WPA to aid economic distress. 
But certainly there must be something radically wrong in the manner 
in which defense contracts are let. Washington shares the same geo- 
graphical area, but has $1.2 billion while our State has only a rela- 
tiv sm insignificant total. California to the south of us, and Wash- 
ington to the north of us, have a large portion for the defense con- 
tracts for this whole Nation. The State of Oregon is virtually out- 
side of this defense industry sphere. 

In addition, we have hardly a military post in Oregon. Washing- 
ton and California are studded with naval and military posts, but 
Oregon has only three small installations. 

We have a naval installation at Tongue Point at Astoria, and an 
airport at Klamath Falls. We have only a fragment of the men in 
the service stationed here. I do hope that you and your associates on 
the committee can study this geographic distribution of defense con- 
tracts and military posts when there seems no logical reason for it. 

One other thing that I wanted to point out, because it is a problem 
that is close to your heart: In Oregon, 9.4 percent of our citizens 
are 65 years of age or over. The national average is 8.8 percent. We 
are grateful to you, too, because of your activities in behalf of our 
senior citizens. This isa matter of particular concern to Oregon. 

Oregon again, I want to emphasize, is largely reliant on lumber and 
agriculture. 

Oregon is not prostrate. Oregon is a State of intelligent and en- 
lightened people. Farm wage rates are the second highest in the 
Nation. Factory wages are above the national average. Sixty-five 
percent of Oregon families own their homes as compared to 55 percent 
nationally. 

However, Mr. Chairman, we do have a very grave problem, of 
growth and employment. And we are grateful to. you for aiding in 
this study, and perhaps the solution, by the Federal Government. 

Again, in conclusion, I want to cite this one figure which dramatizes 
and epitomizes our problem i in Oregon. In the past 6 years the average 
income of Americans as a whole in all 50 States have increased 17.6 
percent, but in Oregon they have risen a mere 5.5 percent, which is 
actually less than the inflation and consumer prices during that 
period. 

I will file my entire statement with the committee. I have concluded 
my testimony in less than the 10 minutes that I promised you, and 
again I want to thank you for your exhibition of friendship to our 
State and its people by coming here to gather this very important 
testimony. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Senator Neuberger. You can be 
sure that your testimony will be given very serious consideration. I 
would just like to ask you one or two questions, perhaps. 

From the experience we have had up to now, it would seem that this 
unemployment is really a national problem. While you stress the 
necessity of doing something in this locality, particularly the State 
of Oregon, do you accept that it is basically a problem iow has to be 
treated from a national level rather than a sectional one? 

Senator Neusercer. Yes. I would certainly accept that, Mr. Chair- 
man. And, as I think I emphasized to some degree, many ‘of our diffi- 
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culties in Oregon come from policies which have been adopted at the 
national level. 

Senator McNamara. We have the Employment Act of 1946, that 
has been pretty much ignored. And perhaps one of our recommenda- 
tions will be with some implementation of that act. 

Senator Neusercer. To show you how correct you are in saying that 
it is a national problem, I want to point out that, the minute there is 
a national drop in housing, which as you and I know is greatly influ- 
enced by the present administration, Oregon lumber industry feels it. 
When nearly 60 percent of our manufacturing employment is in that 
field, you can see that that affects every community in the State. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much. I appreciate being 
able to be here. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HON. RicHArpD L. NEUBERGER, A SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Oregon’s economy is characterized by a lopsided pattern of industry, heavy 
seasonal fluctuations in employment, and acute sensitivity to cyclical trends. 

Our State’s three basic industries are lumber, farming, and tourism. They 
create approximately $1.6 billion in income annually. All three are subject to 
the whims of weather. Employment peaks occur in September; unemployment 
highs are recorded in January. Seasonal variations are much greater in Oregon 
than elsewhere. The mean seasonal deviation for Oregon is 3.6 percent. For 
Washington, the figure is 2.5 percent. Nationally, the main seasonal deviation 
is 0.9 percent. 

Oregon has historically exhibited a more violent reaction to business cycles 
than many other parts of the Nation. Research published by the Department 
of Labor shows that in the three recession periods since World War II, Oregon 
employment has turned down in advance of the rest of the country on all three 
occasions and that the depth of the dip was greater than that experienced 
nationally. 

In comparison with other States, Oregon has not fared particularly well 
economically in recent years. In the 20-year period from 1988 to 1958, per 
capita income in Oregon remained above the national average until 1954. In 
that year, following a 5-year downward trend, the figure fell below the national 
average. The drop has continued. 

During the past 6 years average incomes of people in the Nation as a whole 
have increased 17.6 percent. In Oregon they have gone up a mere 5.5 percent, 
which is less than the inflation in consumer prices during the period. 

Furthermore, while Oregon’s labor force grew by 10 percent between 1948 and 
1957, Oregon State College economists estimate that the number of jobs increased 
by only 7.2 percent. 

LUMBER MAJOR INDUSTRY 


Manufacture of lumber and wood products is the largest manufacturing em- 
ployment factor in the State of Oregon. Approximately 58 percent of all persons 
employed by manufacturing firms in Oregon are engaged in the production of 
lumber and wood products. 

Oregon produces nearly one-fourth of the Nation’s boards and planks. Three- 
fourths of this supply is utilized in residential construction. When housing is 
down, the lumber industry suffers. The combination of the administration’s 
tight money policy and opposition to an adequate Federal housing program, the 
recent recession and increased mechanization have worked to create an unfavor- 
able long-range trend in employment in the forest industry. 

Agriculture is Oregon’s second ranking industry and comprises about 11 per- 
cent of the total working force. Last year net realized income per farm in 
Oregon was down 7 percent from the preceding year, while nationally, total net 
realized farm income was up 20 percent. Oregon agriculture is diversified. 
Oregon farmers, in the main, obtain little or no economic assistance through the 
Federal farm support program which aids those producing the six “basic” crops. 
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Oregon’s major employment problems are closely related to policies of the 
Federal Government. The administration’s budget for fiscal year 1960 hurt 
Oregon. This budget starved housing construction, national forest, and new 
starts on dams and harbor improvements. And it allocated over 60 percent of 
expenditures to defense. Oregon has no major defense industries. 

World War II caused an enormous economic expansion in the Northwest. In 
the 3-year period from 1940 to 1948, manufacturing employment in Oregon and 
Washington jumped from 216,000 to 475,000. Shipbuilding and aircraft indus- 
tries accounted for 241,000 of the total. After the war, Oregon realized com- 
paratively little residual benefit. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY BOOMS 


In the decade of the 1950’s, aircraft manufacture assumed dominance in 
Northwest industry. Statistics compiled by Miner H. Baker and published by 
the Department of Labor show that during the period 1952-58, while overall 
increase in manufacturing employment in the region was only 9,000 or 3 percent, 
the aircraft industry more than doubled its employment from 29,800 to 66,200. 
Excluding aircraft, there was a net loss of 27,400 manufacturing jobs, and this 
loss was accounted for largely by a steep decline in the forest industries. 

Baker points out that during this period, the aircraft industry increased from 
9 percent to 19 percent of the region’s manufacturing employment, while the 
forest industries declined from 48 percent to 39 percent. He states that, “Meas- 
ured by employment, there was virtually no industrial growth in total or in the 
diversified industries which would do most to balance the region’s economy. 
While population increase was virtually as much as in the earlier postwar years 
and continued to shade the national average, it was not supported by employ- 
ment gains, and what employment gains there were, were far more than covered 
by a single industry.” 

These facts have significantly affected that Oregon economy. As Baker notes, 

“The aircraft industry is entirely in Washington; in fact, it consists of one 
major firm in the Seattle area. The forest industries cover the entire region, 
but are far more important in Oregon than Washington and have been moving 
south over a period of years. Oregon, lacking the help of the aircraft industry, 
had a net loss of 10 percent in manufacturing employment between 1952 and 
1958. Washington, on the other hand, had a net gain of 12 percent, which is 
more than accounted for by the aircraft industry. In Oregon, in 1958, forest 
products still comprised 58 percent of all factory employment; in Washington, 
they were down to 27 percent, while aircraft was 31 percent of the total.” 

In 1958, military prime contract awards in Washington totaled $1.2 billion 
and represented 5.8 percent of the national total. In that same year, Oregon 
firms received $27.9 million in such award or 0.1 percent of the national total. 

I hope that in its investigations, this committee will give full consideration to 
the impact and distribution of defense spending in the United States and the 
economic equities involved. 


FEDERAL ACTION NEEDED 


If Oregon cannot rely on major defense contracts to boost and stabilize its 
industrial payrolls, it must husband the resources it has while attempting to 
exploit other avenues of commerce. Policies of the Federal Government will 
continue to play a powerful role in connection with this effort. 

Over half of the sawtimber in Oregon is controlled by the Federal Government. 
Conservation and cut practices by Federal foresters are of vital concern here. 

Cheap hydroelectric power is a strong incentive for industrial expansion. The 
“no new starts” policy of the administration hurts Oregon’s economy. 

Transportation costs represent a basic problem for growth of industry. Im- 
provement of Oregon’s inland waterways and harbors is essential, as is insurance 
of fair freight rates for Northwest products. 

Use of general monetary restraints to control credit expansion prevents con- 
struction of needed housing, squeezes out small businessmen, and hurts the 
family size farmer. A new selective approach is needed to the problem of 
inflation. 

A revised farm program which is directed toward all farmers, not just “basic” 
producers, is needed to stimulate Oregon agriculture. 

There must be a reexamination of unemployment compensation to assure that 
workers are adequately and fairly protected from the economic hazard of job 
loss through no fault of their own. 
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In Oregon, 9.4 percent. of our citizens are 65 years of age or older. The na- 
tional average is 8.8 percent. Federal consideration of the employment prob- 
lems of our senior citizens is of particular concern in our State. 

Of the 50 States, Oregon is the sixth largest user of migrant labor in the grow- 
ing and harvesting of crops. National policies and procedure have an important 
effect on employment and unemployment in Oregon. 

The recent recession demonstrated that unemployment statistics do not always 
tell the whole story regarding economic trouble in a particular area. Methods of 
reporting and analyzing should be carefully studied for possible improvement 
of these procedures. 

Increased mechanization in the forest industry and other areas in Oregon has 
resulted in a degree of technological unemployment. 

Wages and workweek are of major importance in determining the flow of 
workers in and out of the labor market. Additional investigation of this ques- 
tion is required. 

These are general areas I hope the committee will be able to explore. You will 
hear the testimony and receive the statements of knowledgeable people from my 
State on many of these topics. I am confident that they will illuminate by de- 
tail the subjects I have touched on briefly. 

Oregon is not prostrate. Farm wage rates are the second highest in the 
Nation. Factory wages are above the national average. Sixty-five percent of 
Oregon families own their home compared to 55 percent nationally. 

But Oregon does have problems of growth and employment. They will not 
go away by ignoring them. This hearing may aid in solving them. 

Senator McNamara. Is there anybody here representing the Hon- 
orable Mark O. Hatfield, the Governor of the State of Oregon ? 

(No answer.) 

Senator McNamara. He may be in late. 

Is there anybody here representing Senator Wayne Morse? 

(No answer.) 

Senator McNamara. The next witness on our list is the Honorable 
Norman O. Nilsen, commissioner of labor. 


Mr. Nilsen, we know of your great interest in this problem and 
we are glad to have you here to testify this morning. If you have a 
prepared statement it will appear in its entirety in the record and in 
the interest of time we will ask you to summarize as briefly as possible 
the highlights of your statement. 

You may proceed in your own manner, sir, when you are ready. 


STATEMENT OF HON. NORMAN 0. NILSEN, OREGON COMMISSIONER 
OF LABOR 


Commissioner Nitsen. Senator McNamara, I certainly appreci- 
ate the opportunity of testifying here in this very important prob- 
Jem that we have in Oregon, the problem of unemployment. It has 
continued for quite some time. We are hopeful that something will 
be done to alleviate this condition. 

I would like to mention, too, that the Oregon Bureau of Labor is 
not directly connected with unemployment compensation—the em- 
ployment services are a separate entity of the State of Oregon. So, we 
are getting into a subject here that may be outside of my sphere of 
activity. Nevertheless, we certainly have an interest in the economy 
of the State and unemployment problems. 

Senator McNamara. Well, certainly the committee will be very 
happy to have your statement and any recommendations that you 
may have for us. You ean be assured that we are not concerned 
too much about the jurisdiction. 
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Commissioner Nirsen. With the understanding that many other 
persons and groups will testify on problems involving the economics 
and extent of unemployment. I wish to take this opportunity to 
speak about a few more limited problems. The matters I wish to 
call to your attention concern the composition rather than the size 
of the unemployed work force. I can make no pretense of offering 
many answers, but we can offer a few limited suggestions and some 
concrete evidence obtained by the Oregon Bureau of Labor. 

Your attention is invited to the following problems which I hope 
your committee will have an opportunity to explore at greater length: 

1. Minority group employment problems. 

. Farm labor employment problems. 

3. Youth employment problems. 

. Apprentice training problems. 

5. Older worker employment problems. 

It must be obvious that such evidence as we can offer related to our 
experience in the State or Oregon. These are all statutory assign- 
ments given to the Bureau of Labor in Oregon but the problems are 
basically nationwide even though there are differences in different 
areas of the country. 


MINORITY GROUP EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


In this problem area we do not believe our experience in Oregon 
reflects the scope of the national problem. Nonwhite persons con- 
stitute only 1.8 percent of the population of the State as a whole and 
about 414 percent of the total labor force in our largest metropolitan 
area, Portland. The nonwhite group consists largely of Negro and 
Indian people, except among the migrant farm labor group which 
comes to Oregon seasonally. 

In keeping with the problem elsewhere in the country, some in- 
dustries in Oregon continue to screen out the nonwhite minority 
workers and prevent their enjoyment of equal employment rights. 
However, more relative progress has been made in Oregon than in 
many areas because we have had a Fair Employment Practices Act 
for about 10 years. It is our firm belief that in times of severe eco- 
nomic stress, the nonwhites will be the first to be laid off in many 
sections of the country. We worry that it could happen in Oregon if 
a sufficiently severe recession were to hit us, but we are happy to re- 
port that it did not seem to happen during our last economic setback 
in 1957-58. According to surveys of the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the Portland Urban League, the percentage of unemployment 
among the Negroes was approximately the same as the percentage in 
the total work force. We are please at this report, but we are not 
unaware that some of the minority group workers are undertrained 
for employment opening and that many are underemployed accord- 
ing to the training and ability they do have. 

With reference to one of the industries using evasive tactics to avoid 
hiring nonwhite workers, we reported the matter to the President’s 
Committee on Government Contracts because the firm was involved 
under the Committee’s jurisdiction. We were disappointed that 
several years passed before any investigation was commenced, and we 
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wish to point out to you that whatever the problem may have been, 
this may be an area of possible improvement in Federal attention to 
this problem. 

Attached is the most recent report of our civil rights division. 


FARM LABOR EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


Oregon is the sixth largest user of migratory farm labor amon 
the States, and we have become very much aware of this widemel 
problem. Some 60,000 men, women, and children come to Oregon 
during the harvest season in search of employment and in order 
to escape from poor agricultural wages and conditions in the South- 
western States. We are not proud of the wages and conditions which 
they find in Oregon except that they are relatively better. A major 
share of the reason for the coming of the migrants to Oregon, fur- 
thermore, is the labor surplus created in California and the South- 
western States due to (1) migration from Mexico across the border 
both legally and illegally, and (2) use of Mexican nationals under 
contract to growers in the United States. 

Pockets of farm labor unemployment due to misinformation or 
lack of information on employment opportunities plus timelag un- 
employment due to travel and the effect of weather on crops are 
among the problems which exist in this field. More important, in 
our opinion, are problems resulting from the failure of the agricul- 
tural industry to pay wages and provide housing and working condi- 
tions adequate to attract workers from among the unemployed in the 
cities. Instead of competing in the open market for labor, as must 
other industries, agriculture taps the child labor market extensively, 
the socially underprivileged minority groups and others who have 
no choice. For the remainder of the labor needed, the agricultural 
industry is privileged by the U.S. Congress to import foreign labor. 

It is difficult to feel that the job provided for the domestic farm- 
worker is a great boone to this welfare, however. The attached report 
prepared by the Oregon Governor’s Inter-Agency Committee on 
Agricultural Labor outlines the conditions found in this State, which 
we know are in no respect worse than in most other States. As a 
beginning for Federal action on these problems, we are on record 
already in favor of the following steps: 

(1) Federal minimum wage in agriculture. 

(2) Restriction of the use of foreign farm labor. 

(3) Federal loan assistance to build adequate migrant farm labor 
housing. 

4) Registration of crew leaders and regulation of abuses. 

(5) Health, sanitation and employment regulations promulgated 
by the U.S. Department of Labor as a requirement before extending 
to a grower the privilege of using the facilities of the employment 
services. 

As a further recommendation, I request that some study be given 
the shortcomings of the educational opportunities for migrant chil- 
dren. In this regard I am attaching a report on this subject prepared 
by the Oregon Bureau of Labor in 1958. 
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YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


We must face the fact that more and more employers are establish- 
ing an 18-year minimum age for employment because they have found 

ounger workers ill equipped for current industrial processes. The 
inability of the part-time student worker to find a job has become a 
serious problem. Being licensed to drive a car at the age of 16 
and with the compunction to accumulate their first savings for the 
purchase of a car, the youth of today feels a need for part-time work 
all out of proportion to the possible economic needs of his family unit. 
Further, once the youth has tasted the independence that part-time 
work affords, both financially and in matters of family discipline, 
the urge to forego adequate schooling is causing a dropout problem. 
The dropouts are a further addition to the already outsized unskilled 
unemployed work force. 

Among other problems, we are failing to recognize and utilize the 
talents and energies of these young people who are failing to acquire 
skills and schooling. Planned vocational guidance and counseling 
for this group is not as proficient as for the high school graduates 
preparing to continue their education in our colleges. Somehow, we 
must begin earlier with a better arsenal of weapons to get across to 
our youth the living-wage objectives of education and training as well 
as the other purposes of an education. For one thing, there must be 
more emphasis upon and more opportunities in the field of trade and 
craft training through apprenticeship (more on apprenticeship later 
in this report). The dumping of youngsters into our complex and 
competitive labor market, without guidance, supervision, and training, 
will lead only to more trouble. It merely adds to the number of 
unemployed. 

The concerns employing the largest percentage of part-time student 
workers right now are drugstores, department stores, grocery stores, 
and restaurants. In all of these the tendency toward self-service and 
large shopping centers will further restrict employment opportunities 
for youth. There have been some poorly aimed shots taken at child- 
labor laws as causing the problem. As to these laws, however, I can 
certify that the welfare of the children requires their retention and 
enforcement. Work experience under proper conditions can help in 
the maturing process but not if the work experience jeopardizes health, 
schooling, or normal child development. It will not help to place 
the child in the wrong type of job, for the wrong hours, under the 
wrong conditions, and for the wrong reasons. I bring this problem 
up to direct attention to the job opportunity limitations placed by 
industry and mechanization progress instead of to the governmental 
restrictions which are receiving most of the blame. The problem will 
become increasingly severe and needs more than superficial study. 

The adequacy of counseling and educational facilities, of necessity, 
becomes involved in discussion of unemployment problems. The same 
can be said for mental health and many other subjects. I wish to 
make one specific point, however, that has limited but valid appli- 
cation. A spokesman of the National Parks Association, Mr. Fred 
Packard, observed in 1957 that youth conservation camps are the only 
practical solution to the need for manpower in conservation programs 
and to the employment needs of youth. Such a program would do 
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much for our 16- and 17-year-old school dropouts. It would give 
them the experience in group living they need as well as the oppor- 
tunity to learn work skills, develop work habits, and to improve their 
physical conditions. Senator Humphrey’s proposal for a Youth Con- 
servation Crops has real merit and deserves further study and action. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING PROBLEMS 


Although it is a complex problem, the apprentice training problem 
ean be neatly summarized. The country is continuing to train far 
fewer apprentices in the skilled trades than we need today, and even 
a smaller proportion of what we will need tomorrow. Oregon is 
typical in that we have more applicants for apprenticeship than there 
are employers willing to train them. Al] too many employers want 
to reap the benefit of craftsmen trained by the few, but do not want 
to participate in the cost of the training. 

Attached is a study in the automotive trades conducted by the com- 
bined State-Federal apprenticeship promotion staffs through the Ore- 
gon Automotive Apprenticeship Cioannaittis and published on March 
1, 1959: 496 of the 710 employers questioned felt that the supply of 
skilled mechanics was short and 377 of the employers wou df have 
hired one or more skilled mechanics had they been available. This 
survey, incidentally, was made at a time when Oregon’s unemploy- 
ment problem was at or near the peak suffered in the last several years. 
This survey shows just one State and one industry. This industry 
is devoting their recruiting expenditures, in too large a measure, to 
stealing qualified craftsmen from each other instead of increasing 
the supply. 

Further evidence of the shortness of supply of skilled personnel is 
contained in the attached study report of the Oregon Bureau of Labor, 
entitled “Oregon Labor Force—A Great Natural Resource.” Twenty- 
three percent of the nearly 100 expanding and successful companies 
questioned reported that they hired supervisory personnel from out- 
side the State but only 16 percent hired operatives outside the State. 
We suspect that in many cases this amounts to an interstate robbing 
of Peter to pay Paul very much as the automotive industry illus- 
trated a similar intrastate practice. 

Much evidence is available that we have a tremendous potential in 
this country—young, middle aged, older, white, yellow, brown, black— 
who have not the training or the opportunity to serve our economy 
to the best of their ability. With respect to apprenticeship, I would 
urge that your committee study the Canadian system. I can tell you 
that they are more successful in producing skilled manpower in the 
trades and crafts than we are, and in so doing better utilize their 
manpower as well .as provide for their national welfare and national 
defense. This being the case, perhaps, we should take the trouble 
to find out how Canada does it. 


OLDER WORKER PROBLEMS 


In connection with older worker employment problems, we have 
had only a very little experience in the Bureau of Labor. However, 
we will learn more because the 1959 Oregon Legislature assigned to 
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us the responsibility for administering a law prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in employment on the basis of age. 

The place in which some Federal leadership might show the most 
immediate results would be the retraining and readjustment of older 
workers when they are no longer employed or employable in their 
original occupation. The growing pocket of chronic unemployment 
among older workers, often through no fault of their own, needs some 
attention immediately. We will be doing our best to learn more and 
do more in Oregon, as will many other States, but I would urge the 
Federal Government not wait for us to conclude our experiments. 
Everybody’s resourcefulness must be drawn upon in this and the re- 


lated problems of older people. 


CONCLUSION 


Time does not permit the treatment we should give to the problems 
mentioned in this testimony—nor to the many problems not named 
in this report. I am hopeful, however, that in the course of your 
many hearings and your research that you will be able to initiate 
action on many fronts that will prove helpful to our Nation. Thank 
you for this opportunity to be heard. 

Now, Senator Neuberger mentioned this problem about Federal 
contracts compared to Washington and Oregon. I served on a com- 
mittee about a year ago in this so-called recession, and industries and 
persons in heavy industry—I am thinking of iron and metals—com- 
plained very bitterly about the Federal Government’s practice of put- 
ting their jobs up for bids, but was f.o.b. Seattle or f.o.b. Oakland or 
San Francisco, And when you are dealing in heavy metals the cost 
of transportation is tremendous. Now, I would like to suggest that 
the Federal Government amend their billing of f.o.b. Portland, Oreg. 
We have a deepwater harbor here. During the war we shipped 
thousands and thousands of tons of war materials from Portland, and 
certainly they should make their bids f.o.b. Portland. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator McNamara. Well, thank you very much, Commissioner. 
You mentioned some reports that you are giving us—reports of studies 
that are taking place. We do have them now and they will be made 
a part of the record. 

Commissioner Ninsen. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. Now, have you in these reports identified the 
trades that you are concerned with where apprenticeship training has 
not been effective ? 

Commissioner Nitsen. I don’t think it is included in those reports, 
Senator, but we can make that available to your committee. 

Senator McNamara. Yes. You are critical, apparently, of the lack 
of cooperation on the part of the management in this apprentice train- 
ing field. Do you feel that the U.S. Government has played a suffi- 
cient role in this area and in this locality ¢ 

Commissioner Nitsen. They have been very helpful, Senator. 

Senator McNamara. Has your office studied the sociological effect 
caused by unemployment ? 

Commissioner Nitsen. Yes, we have. 

47557 O—60—pt. 8—9 
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Senator McNamara. And, are you prepared to tell us what. happens 
to the families, the children in the community, when the great num- 
bers of people cannot find work ¢ 

Commissioner Nitsen. In our department we have the research de- 
partment and Dr. Wise sent that up and he is here and he has just 
recently completed a study which is the inquiry into the economics of 
the self-supporting woman, and it has been a very interesting study. 
I think he would be very happy to answer any questions regarding 
this. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. We will look forward 
to hearing from him. 

Thank you again. Your statements and your recommendations are 
very helpful and will be given every consideration by the committee. 

(The above-mentioned material follows :) 





Pattern of the Problem 


This study represents an inquiry into the economic and social living 
pattern of the self-supporting working woman in Oregon. Should it 
succeed in shedding some new light on the various facets of a human 
situation, it will have made a contribution, however smali and 
modest, to better understanding of a pressing problem. 


Every research undertaking may be said to have its beginning in a 
notion, however vague, of the existence of certain conditions. It is 
such a "hunch" that sends us off on our restless journey to seek a 
relative measure of certainty. If the journey brings greater aware- 
ness of a problem, it will have justified the project since growing 
awareness is the prerequisite to solving any problem. This peren- 
nial human urge to explore--and to define--our problems in order to 
arrive at or to get close to their ultimate solution is the basis of 
progress in our society. 


Be He he aK Re ee ae oe oe ae ie oe ae 


In their day-to-day manifestations, the problems of the working womar 
appear to be clear enough. Yet at their roots they are rather complex. 
Basically, we are confronted with the question, has woman's emanci- 
pa*ion in our modern society actually outlived the age-old idea of the 
‘weaker sex''? Since we more than suspect that modern evolution 
has not entirely overcome that prejudice, we ask ourselves to what 
extent it leads .o discrimination on the economic level. Is the woman, 
as an active participant in the process of our economy, permitted to 


compete in all phases of its development and on equal terms with her 
male competitors? 


A pilot study, conducted on a very limited basis and preceding the 
present project by several months, led to the following conclusions: 
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“1. Wage gaps between male and female wage earners for comparative 
jobs still exist to a considerable extent; 


2. Wage discrimination against women in certain areas of employment 
has run its full course and thereby ceased to be discriminatory 
since it has virtually eliminated male participation from occupational 
fields which would not necessarily be restricted to women. Thus, 
“depressed occupational fields" have come into being where there is 
a constant oversupply on the female labor market and unsatisfactory 
working conditions are perpetuated. 


3. Employees in these ‘depressed occupational fields ', being only too [ 
well aware of the prevailing conditions, are nevertheless not ina | 
position to remedy the situation by their own collective efforts. 
Their organizational and economic weakness is both reason for, and i 
consequence of, their deep-seated feeling of economic insecurity." 


The following pages, which contain the results of a more extensive 
survey, will show whether the foregoing theses can be accepted, 
rejected or modified. 


Meanwhile, however, we find a rather telling comparison can be 
obtained by extracting significant parts from two tables and setting 
them side by side. The one was taken from Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon's 
"Changes in Women's Occupations, 1940 to 1950'' and appeared in the 
Monthly Labor Review. The other is taken from Current Population 
Reports, Consumer Income, No. 19, Oct. 1955. The downward trend 
on a national scale which has accompanied increased employment of 
women in certain occupational fields is shown inthe tables on page 7. 


Besides the principal issue of ''emancipation" versus "prejudice", 
there are other important factors which influence the situation of the 
working woman. They all come under a common heading which might 
be termed "the growing proportion of economically active women", 
Some of these factors are historically and logically related to the 
process of emancipation itself; the others are purely demographic and 
enter the picture independently. 


Today there are about 21, 200, 000 women in the Nation's work force. 
Within the last seventy to eighty years both the percentage of women 
entering employment and their proportion to men in the total labor 
force has doubled in the United States while remaining substantially 
unchanged in other countries. 
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A closer look at the American scene reveals some pertinent facts. In 
1940 the ratio of men to women was equal. In 1950 it had declined to 
96.6:100. As for longevity, the ratio of men to women over 65 years 
of age decreased between 1940 and 1950 from 100:111.6 to 100:116.0. 

This proportion is expected to drop to 100 men to every 137.8 women 
in 1975. 


A further factor shifting the population balance toward women is immi- 
gration. While for many years the majority of immigrants admitted to 
the United States were men, the trend during the past two decades indi- 
cates that more female than male immigrants have come to this 
country. Moreover, among the former immigrants returning to their 
countries of origin, the majority are men. 


It becomes obvious that the growing disproportion between the sexes 
has a definite effect upon the marriage possibilities of more and more 
girls every year. Add to this factor a considerable divorce rate,which 
often leaves many women without support or with only irregular 
support by former husbands, and the result is a constantly growing 
number of self-supporting working women. Though the increase 
develops at a lesser pace than that of married working women who are 
supplementing a family income, this fact is of little consequence to 
our present consideration. It is the woman who depends on her own 
earnings, after all--and not the one who contributes to the income of 
her husband--who is our "economic problem child". 


9 Million U. S. Women are The Only Breadwinner 


An editorial in a leading Portland newspaper recently pointed out that 
the apparent conflict between the present recession and the unprece- 
dented rise in living costs may find its possible explanation in the 
growing number of employed married women. The presence of a 
second breadwinner, the paper suggested, would make unemployment 
figures (ranging to 10%) an inaccurate indication of living distress 
since "actually less than one per cent of our families are without a 
wage earner". According to the paper, in the early 1930's fewer 
than a third, or about three million of the 10.6 million women in the 
U. S. labor force, were married. By 1957 the total number of 
working women had more than doubled to over 21 million;during the 
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same period, however, married working women had increased to 12.5 
million, or more than fourfold. 


These figures certainly reflect a very important development which is 
of course, outside the specific scope of this study. However, we 
should be careful to regard their impact apart from the economic 
problem of those,women who are not "second" but ‘first and only" 
breadwinners. The increase of 1.4 million women in the "first and 
only breadwinner" group within the same period, while it may be 
less spectacular, is very significant. Taking into account that the 
majority of married women entering the labor market belong to 
higher age groups, we reasonably may assume that a not insignifi- 
cant number go to work in order to support not only themselves but 
also additional persons, such as an invalid or overage husband. 
Therefore, the number of women in the United States who are 
first breadwinners'' for themselves, and quite frequently for one 
or more dependents too, now definitely excéeds the 9 million mark. 


Turning now from such general observations to the particular 
subject of our investigation, we may ask if there are really 
"thousands of people'' in Oregon who might voice their situation in 
terms similar to the following: 


"....My name ts Barbara A. Brown. I am 2! years old..... My 
husband deserted me about 4 months before the baby was born 
and I have been self-supporting ever since". 

",...Only two of these girls are paid a dollar an hour. The rest 
are paid well below that amount, as little as 70 cents an hour in 
many cases. How anyone can expect a woman to support herself 
at wages like this ts beyond my comprehension. Trying to budget 
such essential items as food, rent, utilities, transportation, 
clothing and medical! care is a frustrating and nerve-wrecking or- 
deal. I cook and heat water in the house I rent on an old-fash- 
‘toned wood range. This winter we will practically live in the 
kitchen as the same stove ts the only source of heat in the house. 
The skirt I am wearing today ts one of two skirts that I own, It 

is the samo skirt I wore as a high-school sophomore. I know that 
some will find tt hard to believe, but the shoes I am wearing are 
the only shoes I own.” 

"....1 want to assure you that there are thousands of people 
such as myself right here in Oregon. The only reason they are not 
here is that they are afraid.” } 


(Testimony given before the House of Representatives, Subcommittee 
on Labor Standards of the Committee on Education and Labor; Hear- 
ings on Bills relating to extension of coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act; Portland, Oregon, on November 6, 1957.) 


Is Barbara Brown's story typical of prevailing conditions? If so, and 
there are many Barbara's who find themselves in similar straits, are 
their experiences confined to certain occupational fields or certain 
local areas? Which are these, and how large a proportion of working 
women are affected by such conditions? And finally, to what degree 
does this influence the economic and social standards of Oregon's 
working women as a whole? 


To all these questions, it is hoped, this report will find some measure 
of an answer or indicate, at least, the direction where a clarifying 
answer eventually will be found. 
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Nature of the Inquiry 
a ™\ 


This inquiry on the economic living pattern of Oregon's self-supporting 
working woman was conducted as a mail survey in eight major cities. 
It was primarily designed to furnish information on three main areas 
of interest: the working woman's income, her expenditures, and 
general living pattern. Although the standards which make up her 
living pattern are, of course, primarily determined by her income 
and expenditures, the pattern often is considerably influenced by such 
factors as sources of income other than from her occupation, fin- 
ancial obligations toward dependents, and incidence of major ill- 
nesses or physical handicaps. 


ate he he ae ae ee eae ae oe ae ae ae ae 


The inquiry repeated two hypothetical questions successful in the 
pilot test: 


"If you had $25 more per month, what would you do with it?" 

"If you had $25 less, on what item would you cut down?" 
The purpose of these questions was to obtain a realistic picture of 
the worker's daily life through obtaining her own personal opinion on 


what constitutes a ''desirable'' item and an "expendable" item, 


eR REE RR 


Samples of the survey were proportionally divided among the fol- 
lowing cities: 


Portland Salem Eugene Medford 


Klamath Falls Corvallis Pendleton Astoria 


The allocation of questionnaires within these cities was made in 
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accordance with the numerical strength of the various occupational 
groups. The occupations were divided into six classifications: 


Professional and technical workers 
Managerial and supervisory employees 
Clerical and kindred workers 

Sales personnel 

Operatives and material handling occupations 
Service workers (except private household) 


Technical limitations did not permit a further breakdown of occupa- 
tions into smaller subdivisions. However, in one case a separate 
analysis of a subdivision was carried out. The economic standards 
of clerical workers employed in the industry group, ''Finance, I nsur- 
ance and Real Estate}' differed distinctly from other office employees. 
Therefore, data on the "Finance, Insurance and Real Estate" group 
‘were evaluated separately. 


The business establishment served as the basic unit in reaching the 
respondents except in certain cases of professional workers. 


Systematic allocation and stratification was designed not only to 
improve on the reliability of the results but also to define more 
distinctly "critical'' areas and occupations. Naturally, the Portlamd 
metropolitan area with its concentration of 54 per cent of the whole 
state's female labor force put its unmistakable mark on all statewide 
results. 


The absence of domestic workers from the occupational groups ad- 
mittedly lessens the completeness of coverage. In Portland alone 
they form a group of over 4000 of the working woman total which 
numbers approximately 67,000. Certainly they constitute an employ- 
ment segment of significance. But the domestic worker group has 
specific economic and social characteristics which are found with far 
less frequency among any of the other groups. Because of the circum- 
stances causing these group traits, the coverage of domestic workers 
within the framework of this survey would have great technical diffi- 
culties. Such factors as pay by the hour, earnings often too variable 
to be averaged on a monthly basis, are among elements that hardly 
lend themselves to inclusion in a summary of data furnished by 
employees in other occupations. They also require an investigation 
based on personal interviews, rather than a mailed questionnaire, as 
often the domestic worker, herself, finds it difficult to give full 
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account of the many variable factors which determine her living 
pattern. 


An additional study, carried out among domestic workers through a 
number of intensive interviews, would not only be a worthwhile under- 
taking but also make a very valuable supplement to this report. 
Meanwhile, when considering the results of this report, due allowance 
should be made for omission of this one layer of the economic 
structure, a layer far down from the top. 


Participants in Survey Gave Clear and Sincere Answers 


Finally, we should like to make a brief comment on certain aspects of 
the response received to our questionnaire. Participants in the 
survey, with quite insignificant exceptions, tried their best, and 
successfully so, to give clear, sincere and complete answers. In 
many cases, through personal remarks and additional statements, 
they showed their genuine interest in the project and its eventual 
results. There were several offers of voluntary additional assist- 
ance in carrying out the survey, as well as numerous "bookings" for 
the final report. All these were gratifying and reassuring indications 
that this study clearly reflected down-to-earth needs and hopes of 
people rather than some abstract exercise in speculative analysis. 


On the other hand, an experience encountered in the preliminary 
study repeated itself: the survey met againwith a certain amount 
of suspicion, notably onthe part of some management represent- 
atives of large department stores. Questionnaires directed to 
personnel managers for distribution among employees apparently 
were withheld in a number of instances. The result was a poor 
response from this sector. One feels inclined to wonder about the 
practical wisdom of such an uncooperative attitude from the stand- 
point of management interests. Employees are certainly aware of 
the size of their paychecks every time they receive them; the filling 
out of'a questionnaire does not create a new situation. It merely 
records an existing one. 


Through call-backs and additional mailings to other establishments, 
comparable in size and type to those which had shown a reluctance 
to participate in supplying information, the situation was corrected 
insofar as affecting survey purposes. 
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Appraisal 


PERSONAL STATUS / 55%, Self-supporting Women Have Been Married: 45%, Unmarried 


We now take a look at the main participants of the survey--the self- 
supporting working women in Oregon. Since the study focused its 
interest specifically upon those women who were economically depen- 
dent upon their own earnings, it was only a matter of course that, 
with only a few exceptions, the respondents were not married. 


The term "single" used in this survey covers all those who at the time 
of the inquiry were either unmarried, widowed, divorced or separated 
from husbands. It applied to 80% of the respondents. However, 89% 
of all questioned women declared themselves to be entirely self- 
supporting. This clearly implies that some 9%, although married, 
were fully self-supporting and in most cases supported their husbands 
as well, 


Sociologically significant, but not surprising, was the fact that of all 
women designated as "single" more than a third were divorced. Twice 
as many were divorced as widowed. The breakdown was as follows: 


Widowed--17% Divorced--34% Separated--4% Unmarried--45% 


These figures have important economic implications: while the unmar- 
ried women include many younger girls who live at the home of their 
parents and often contribute only a nominal amount for room and board 
and while widows frequently derive additional income from pensions or 
social security, divorced and separated women receive, as a rule, 
neither regular nor sufficient support from their former husbands. 


In many instances, the divorced or separated woman, in addition to 
maintaining herself, has to provide for one or more children. It is 
because of these circumstances that one finds many cases of definite 
economic hardship in this group. The situations encountered are 
similar to those of widowed mothers of small children left without means 
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or financial provisions. Statements made by working women facing 
such problems in their day-to-day reality may serve here as illus- 
trations.° 


A bank clerk, age between 25-34, divorced, who supports two small 
children and lives at the home of her mother, stated: 


“If my mother charged rent and my grandmother, baby sitting 
fees, I'd have to take two jobs to make ends meet.” 


A cashier in Portland, who earns between $200-$249 per month and 
shares her apartment with another employed woman, made the 
following remark: 

“Women, especially those who support themselves and families, 

must make equal wages with men in comparable positions. Too 

many divorced women are trying to raise children on much less 

money than their husbands make for similar jobs. That's why I 


gave my husband custody of our children, because he could sup- 
port them decently and I cannot.” 


However, such an arrangement is not always possible; to reach an 
agreement, both parties have to be present or, at least, have to know 
the whereabouts of each other. A secretary, working in the Portland 
office of a mail order house, finds herself in a different situation: 


“I am supposed to receive $100 monthly from my ex-husband. He 
has disappeared so I don't get it. It is impossible to live and 
support two children on my earnings and not go into the hole 
every month...” 


AGE OF WORKERS _/ 62°, Are Over 35 Years of Age 


Turning now to age groups represented in the survey, we notice that 
our results follow closely the nationwide figures for 1956 as pub- 
lished by the Department of Labor. We find that 40 per cent of the 
respondents to our inquiry were 45 years or older while the nation- 
wide proportion for the same age classification was 38 per cent. 
Working women between 35 and 44 years represented 22 per cent 

in our survey as against 23 per cent in the Department of Labor 
report; and those "under 35'' were 38 per cent as compared to 40 
per cent in the national tabulation. 


The distribution by age groups for all respondents to the survey in 
the eight cities covered by our study was as follows: 


Under 25 25 - 34 65 and over 
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In following so closely the national figures which indicate a steadily 
increasing employment of women ages 35 and over, the preceding 
percentages confirm existence of the same general trend in Oregon. 


THE WAGE / Statewide Average Monthly Wage—$272.80 


The average wage for Oregon, according to the proportional strength 
of each occupational group, was $272.80. The median wage of the 
survey returns was $271.90. The difference of less than one dollar 
between the average and median wage indicates a rather represent- 
ative sample in the general composition of the survey. However, the 
result, as such, reveals to some extent the influence of a number of 
relatively high salaries in the professional group. Apparently the 
greater responsiveness to questions shown by college and high school 
teachers, as well as by some other better paid professionals, added 
weight to that effect. 


This top-heaviness is further accentuated by the previously stated 
fact that domestic workers could not be included in the survey. Un- 
doubtedly, their position in the general wage picture would have been 
such as to counterbalance any possible upward bias. 


However, any average figure, based upon components of considerable 
diversity, will always raise questions as to its validity as a "typical 
value''". Of more direct interest to our inquiry is therefore the 
question, phrased less elegantly than expressively, 'How many women 
earn how much?" Our exploratory attention, in other words, is 
primarily focused upon the problems which beset the majority of the 
female wage earners, regardless of whether the contours of these 
problems appear somewhat blurred by the "optical effects" of an 


average which is influenced by wage conditions of one or two more 
fortunate groups. 


These then are some of the considerations which ought to be taken 
into account when analyzing the distribution of wages among respond 
ents in the eight surveyed cities, In the chart showing average 
monthly earnings for the eight cities on page 17 we see that not quite 
20 per cent of all women who participated in our inquiry earned less 
than $200 a month. A detailed breakdown (not shown) revealed that 
over half of these had monthly earnings of less than $175, When the 
next salary group is added to the lower income division, the result 
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shows that some 40 per cent Eight-city Average Wage Levels 
of the respondents earned 


less that $250 per month. Monthly Percentage of 


One would assume that at the earnings respondents 
bottom rungs of this wage 


ladder there might be found Under $150 4. 
younger girls, just out of $150 - $199 id, 
high school and on their first $200- $249 21 
: ; $250 - $299 22 
job, who earn beginners $300 - $349 is. 
wages at the minimum legal $350 - $399 9 
rate, as well as elderly $400 - $449 5 
women reporting monthly $450 - and over te 
earnings which are actually 

based on an irregular work- 

week, But such consider- 

ations would not apply when examining closer the ''modal classes" -- 
that is, those wage classes with the greater number of wage earners. 
Here the indication is quite significant: forty-three out of every 
hundred working women who took part in the survey earned $200 or 
more per month, but none of these ''made the grade" of reaching the 
$300 mark. As for earnings above that amount, a separate analysis 
by occupational groups gives evidence of a predominance of profes- 


MN N WwW UK 


sional workers and managerial personnel in the higher wage brackets. 


This, of course, is to be expected. 


DEPENDENTS _/ One-fourth of All Self-supporting Women Have Dependents 


We learned from some 90 per cent of all respondents that they con- 
sidered themselves to be self-supporting; but a considerable propor- 
tion of these had to support, at least in part, one or more persons 
besides themselves. Mentioned as dependents were-- 


Children __ by 26 per cent of the supporting women 


Relatives - by 16 per cent of the supporting women 


Others (than by 2 per cent of the supporting women 
children or relatives) 


These percentages are not mutually exclusive - the same person may 
support children and relatives or others. 
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The fact that more than one-fourth of all working self-supporting 
women also were shouldered with the economic responsibility of 
bringing up children leads to another comparison: how is each occu- 
pational group composed as to unmarried, widowed, divorced and 
separated women? Here it is 


Professional Managerial Clerical Sales Service 


Workers Supervisory Kindred Personnel Operatives Worker 
% % % % % % 
Widowed 14 24 12 18 32 25 


Divorced 27 29 33 56 26 
Separatec 2 2 3 6 4 


Unmarried 57 45 52 20 38 


A scrutiny of these percentages reveals that professional workers and 
managerial personnel had the largest portion of unmarried women 

within their ranks, but were trailing behind the others with respect to 
their ratio of divorced and separated women. This would indicate that 


the segment which is relatively best paid among female employees 


contains the fewest women with children to support. 


Whether professional women on the basis of their training and neces - 
sary background are sufficiently paid, whether as professionals they 
are given in all instances the same recognition and consideration as 
men engaged in similar capacities, whether there exists a deplorable 
wage gap between female professionals and their male colleagues~all 
these are questions which may well be justified and indicative of 
existing serious inadequacies. But, in the context of a "bread-and- 
butter aspect" of the working woman's social and economic problem, 
one is bound to notice first the disturbing fact that women with the 


lowest salaries represent the majority of the ones who have to support 
others besides themselves on those low salaries. 


LIVING EXPENDITURES / Average Monthly Expenditure in 5 Cities is $279.10 


Five out of eight surveyed cities were chosen as the basis for an anal- 
ysis of the working woman's spending habits. Cities selected because 
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they showed greater consistency in their pattern of expenditures than 
the others were: 


Portland Salem Eugene Klamath Falls Medford 


In order to relate expenditure to income, a "five-cities average" 
was also computed. It was based on the arithmetic average and, 
therefore, showed the upward influence of higher paid professional 
groups which we find in greater concentration in these cities partic- 
ularly with regard to college teaching personnel. 


Large Number of Self-Supporting Women Earn Under Expenditures 


The "five cities monthly wage average'' of $276. 80, although five 
dollars higher than the state-wide median wage, still falls short 


of the ''five cities monthly expenditure" of $279.10 by slightly more 
than two dollars. This ‘ending up in the red" is not a surprising 
or unexpected feature - a deficit appeared also as a result of a 
similar comparison in the preliminary survey. 


In many cases the gap between earnings and spendings is bridged 

by some additional source of income, such as income for rentals, 
annuities, alimony, child support, etc. But there are other cases 
too where such plugs for filling the hole are absent, and these cases 
are not few in numbers. 


The comparative easiness of obtaining credit, the widespread use 
of charge accounts, the suggestive power of modern advertising 
techniques,all these are factors which may well contribute to the 
lack of balance in the individual budget. But the fact, that expend- 
itures exceed earnings most notably among respondents in the 
lower income brackets, makes mere extravagance a not too valid 
and certainly a not too complete explanation. 


If, therefore, a working woman, depending entirely on her salary, 
still manages to make ends meet, she will probably have to be ina 
similar situation to the Portland file clerk and PBX operator who 
is divorced, about 45 years old, and makes between $200 to $249. 


She states: 
“I live very frugally....wear my clothing as long as possible... 
make my own clothes, mend as much as I can. I do not drinkor 
smoke or depend on a hairdresser. There is no money for enter- 
tainment. These circumstances are true and probably not unusual." 
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Another office worker in the same wage group, but with the added re- 
sponsibility of supporting a relative, apparently is not 'frugal'' 
enough. She describes her situation rather concisely: 


“Don't know where the money is going--surely Hving above my 
income every month." 


"Living above the income every month" means in daily practice the 
waging of a constant but inevitably losing battle against a steadily 
growing avalanche of unpaid bills. At some advanced stage of this 
uneven contest, loan companies often enter the picture to ''consolidate", 
temporarily at least, the harassment from various directions into one 
burden. : 


It would seem almost necessary to remind oneself once more that, if 
there actually exists one basic problem for Oregon's employed and 
self-supporting women, the aspects of this problem differ so widely 
within the various wage categories that in practical terms it ceases 
to be one and the same problem. Our respondents appear to find it 
as follows: 


for 43% Question becomes one of sufficient food, adequate 
housing, clothing and medical care. 


for 25% The issue is one of being able to afford more than 
the bare necessities+ 


for 32% The problem is comparable wage and standard of 
living to accord with professional recognition. 


In view of these expenditure patterns, the marked difference between 
previously quoted statements and the remarks of a professional 
woman with comparatively modest income can be understood. 


"I achieve considerable satisfaction in my work because it is 
mainly of a creative nature. If I had no family obligations, my 
salary would take care of me quite adequately and I would have 
enough left to buy a car eventually, which I have never been able 
to own." 


These are some of the observations which have to be born in mind 
when looking at the average expenditure pattern. 


47557 O—60—pt. 8-10 
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AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PATTERN OF SELF-SUPPORTING 
WOMEN IN FIVE MAJOR CITIES 


HOUSING 28% 


FOOD 25% 


OTHER 


EXPENSES 
15% 


TRANSPORTATION 
10% 


—- . 


MEDICAL & DENTAL CARE 4% 
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In the five cities the monthly expenditure of $279. 10(less the amounts 
paid in taxes, regular monthly deductions and dues) would fall into 
the following table breakdown: 


Monthly Expenditure Per cent 
7 Food 25 ~ 


Housing (incl. maintenance, 
fuel, light & telephone) 28 


Clothing & clothing upkeep 7 
Transportation 10 
Medical and dental care 

Personal care 

Recreation 


Insurance and savings 


\. Other monthly expenses 9 4 


There exist no truly comparative breakdowns besides the ones which 
form part of separate analyses in this report. Local conditions 
affect similar computations to such an extent as to make the value of 
any comparison very questionable, For instance, a table, showing 
the amounts spent monthly by the New York working woman for 
various requirements in 1956, listed a very small ''car fare'' sum as 
the transportation item. Thus, expenses arising out of car owner- 
ship--a rather frequent item here in Oregon -- are not being con- 
sidered. Also, homeowners who are to be found among widows or 
single older women in our state, would certainly be rare exceptions 
among employed women in New York City. Similar differences, and 
the generally higher cost of living in San Francisco, also make the 
so-called "Heller Report'' a poor measure for comparison. 


However, those comparisons, which can be made between expendi- 
ture patterns shown by various occupational groups and between 
cities covered in this Oregon report, will point at a very obvious 
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yet meaningful indication -- the lower the income, the higher the per- 
centage spent on food and other essentials; and the higher the propor- 


tion set aside for non-essentials and amenities. 

To complete the general picture, the list of items which come under 
the heading "other monthly expenses" in the preceding table should be 
regarded. The top seven general classifications included in this 


heading are given below according to the frequency with which they 
were reported. 


Rank Other monthly expenses than those Relative 


Specifically enumerated in the questionnaire percentage 


A. Payments, of due bills, on charge accounts, 
contracts, etc. 25% 


Payments, specified as being made for 
home furnishings, appliances, furniture 23% 


Church and other contributions 

Child care, fees for baby sitters, etc. 
Various expenses for educational purposes 
Support of relatives 

Home improvements and repairs 


Drugs and medications not covered by medical 
insurance 


Hh setccenteecnn delice taeillliiceieeslnatccceniie inset icethanencin tails iscsi scestinataaiastiacntttisia ilies ipiasitiainial 


LIVING STANDARD _/ _ Present Average Situation Is Close to the Emergency Level 


We may be able to gain some insight into a person's pattern of daily 
living by learning what goods and services he would consider foregoing 
in a situation of economic difficulty, and what he would regard as 
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desirable and worthwhile acquiring under more favorable financial 
circumstances. 


As mentioned before, a two-part hypothetical question was put before 
the respondents: they were asked "If you had $25 more per month, 
what would you do with it?" and, "If you had $25 less, on what item 
would you cut down?" : 


This is the way the women who participated in our survey, listed 
“desirables" and ''expendables". 


How Average Woman would use Additional $25 in Wages 


Relative 
Rank Item Percentage 


Savings 

Payments of due bills, paying off loans, mortgages, etc. 
Clothing 

Recreation, vacation, travel, hobbies, etc. 
Raising general standards of living 

Food 

Better housing, home improvements 
Purchase of home appliances, furniture 
Education 

Investments 

Church and Charity 

Purchase of automobile 
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How $25 Wage Reduction would affect Her Expenditures 


Relative 
cates ditininaici tN sccc-ticcict cists Ricsilias a 
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Clothing 
Food 
Recreation, vacation, hobbies 
Savings 
“Couldn't do it","would have to take second job" 
Transportation (automobile upkeep; bus-fare) 
Personal items, personal care 
Housing (rent or sell own home; pay less rent) 
Telephone 

. Payments (delay or reduce payment of due bills, 
installments etc.) 

11. General lowering of living standards 

12. Home-improvements and repairs 
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The close similarity between these answers and those given to the 
same ''$25 question" in the preliminary survey, particularly with 
their strong emphasis on savings, permits partial quotation of an 
interpretation given to the previous response: ‘ 


“What appears to somewhat contradict the general picture of a 
precarious financial situation is the prominent position of savings 
on the list of desirable and expendable expenditure items. At first 
glance, the wish to save additional income, mentioned by 43 per 
cent* of all self-supporting women, as well as the possibility to 
cut down on savings, stated by 15 per cent*, would suggest a com- 
paratively comfortable economic situation. However, turning first 
to savings as an item of reducing the budget, one is inclined to 
assume that in this case the expression “cutting out" instead of 
“cutting down" would more approximately convey the contemplated 
possibility. In other words: any sizable reduction in this respect 
would not merely decrease savings but actually eliminate them." 


* 48 per cent and 12 per cent in the present survey 


In this final report, with would-be-savers increased to 48 per cent 
and those suggesting curtailment of their savings declined to 12 per 
cent, we may add some tentative conclusions. The fact that clothing 
and food take top priority among the commodities that would have to 
be dispensed with in case of financial emergency seems to intimate 
that the present average situation may not be too far removed from 
that emergency level. Would it not be reasonable, therefore, to 
assume that the 12 per cent who told us they would reduce or elimin- 
ate their monthly payments to their savings accounts, represent the 
proportion, or not much less, of all survey participants who actually 
do have any savings account at all? If this be the case, it would mean 
that four times as many self-supporting women long and wish for some 
token ot future economic security than have been able to do something 
practical about it so far. 


The urge to save is genuine; it is the logical reflex of a deep-seated 
"economic insecurity complex'' which prevails among employed women, 
This seems to be confirmed by an approach, often found among female 
employees, which is equally symptomatic of the same kind of anxiety. 
It is well known that employed women, particularly in the retail sales 
field, show great reluctance either to leave poorly paid jobs or to take 
any collective steps in order to improve unsatisfactory conditions. The 
cause of such acquiescence is to be found in their fear of jeopardizing 
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job security by incurring an alleged risk. This fear, of course, is 
accentuated in times of recession when there is more than the usual 
oversupply on the female labor market. 


Though the self-supporting woman's urge to save may be genuine, it 
is in most cases less than realistic. Her present situation being what 
it is, it seems only natural she would probably use a ''windfall'' of $25 
per month to make her life easier today rather than imposing upon 
herself a continued regime of austerity for the sake of tomorrow. 


AVERAGE AGE DISTRIBUTION OF SELF-SUPPORTING WOMEN 


Under 25 65 & over 
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The Occupations 


In previous chapters it}has been stressed that the social and economic 
problem faced by the employed woman differs in its manifestations 
and degrees of intensity according to the area in which it occurs. 


Occupational fields were recognized as such areas. By exploring 
conditions in these fields and subjecting them to comparative anal- 
ysis, it is hoped to find answers to‘such questions as ''Where is the 
problem more urgent and where less?'"', and ''Where is the problem 
more involved and where less?"', 

The conclusions drawn from the answers will make it clear which 
phase of the problem ought to be considered first in searching for a 
practical solution or adjustment, and what the difficulties are that have 
to be overcome. 


Joo ak ia kak 


‘As previously pointed out, the employed women who participated in 
our survey, with only a few exceptions, were not of a married status. 
It also has been pointed out that among these women the ones, who 


were either divorced or separated,frequently had to support one or 
more children. 


The age distribution within an occupational group is, therefore, a 
significant factor. It will reveal, to a certain extent, whether a major 
portion of the respondents in that group is not yet married or not 
married any more. Since we know something about the situation 
already, through our breakdown into widowed, divorced, separated, 
and unmarried women, this should confirm indirectly the indicated 
trends. Comparative analysis of age distributions will further 

show which of the occupational groups have significantly large propor- 
tions of older workers, Here we have to.consider the fact that women 
past a certain age who remain in employment may have two principal 
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motives for it: economic necessity or continued ability to utilize 
special training and professional skill. 


What are the ''popular"' age groups in the various occupations? Here 
is the distribution of the survey participants which also shows those 
“under 35" and ''45 and over"! totalled separately -- 


Occupational 


55 and Total 
25-34 under 35 35-44 45-54 over 45 & over 


Professionals 
Managerial 
Clerical 
Sales 
Services 


Operatives 


It may be noticed first of all from the table that clerical workers are 
a comparatively ''young" group, while services and operatives have 

the highest ratio in the age group ''55 and over". If we combine the 
upper two age brackets to form a class of ''45 and over", we have in 
order of highest average age: first, sales personnel; then operatives, 


followed by managerial and supervisory personnel, service workers,. 
professionals. 


Consider the age distribution table in comparison with the one on mar- 
ital status of participants. 


Professional Managerial Clerical Sales Service 
Workers Supervisory Kindred Personnel Operatives Worker 
% % % % % % 
Widowed 14 24 18 32 25 
Divorced 27 29 
Separated 2 2 


Unmarried 57 45 
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If we compare this order in age ranks to the proportional distribution 
of women according to their married (or rather, unmarried) status, 
we find that clerical workers, having the highest percentage in the 
low age brackets, also have the second highest of unmarried women, 
The first place among the unmarried women is held by professionals, 
and the third by managerial personnel -- both of which rate rather 
high in the general age distribution picture. 


Al) this means: among the clerical workers are many young women, 
and because they are young they are not yet married. The situation 
is different with unmarried professional and managerial employees, 
more highly qualified and on the average relatively well paid, these 
women derive satisfaction and pride from their occupation and 
remain in it longer than others. Whether this ''staying power'' isa 
reason for or a consequence of their unmarried status is a moot 
question, 


Sales personnel, the group with the highest proportion of workers 
of 45 years and over, is also the one with the highest proportion of 
divorcees, The next group with most older workers is that of 
operatives which, at the same time, has the highest ratio of widows 
within its ranks. The operatives are followed by service personnel 
with the second largest proportion of all in the ''55 and over'"' age 
class. Service workers also hold the second place with regard to 
their share of divorced women and have the highest percentage of 
separated women. 


These relationships between predominant age class, marital status, 
and wage level are not incidental. In summing up, one would 
almost be tempted to use a truism by saying that those who need 
money most have least of it. Widows, divorced and separated 
women, who need to hold a job in order to support themselves and 
often others as well, have to accept those jobs which are the 
easiest for them to fill -- and these are the lowest paid ones. 


Women with professional, technical and supervisory qualifications 
not only need their jobs but the jobs also need them. Consequently, 
their wages are considerably higher. While a large proportion of 
women in professional and managerial positions remain in employ- 
ment also in their later years because they find in it, besides the 
monetary reward, also a measure of personal fullfilment, the 
women at the lower end of the wage scale stay on their jobs prima- 
rily because they must, 
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To many professional women the job means their life, to those in the 
other groups it is their living. 


And how much do they earn for their living? These are the answers 
the respondents to our survey gave: -- 


Statewide Average Monthly Wage Levels of Groups in Survey 


Average 


Occupational Group (mean) Wage Median Wage 


Professional and technical 
workers $385 $387.50 


Managerial and supervisory 
employees $379 $385. 00 


Clerical & kindred workers $277 $271.00 
Sales personnel $202 


Operatives & material handling 
workers $224 


Service workers (excl. private 
household) $196 


The division of wage levels into three basic groups is quite evident. 
Between the clerical average wage ($277) and the next highest average 
($379 and next lowest average wage ($224) there are wide gaps; yet 
significant for the wage position of the clerical workers is the fact 
that the difference from clerical to the group on the next higher wage 
level is almost twice as large ($102) as is the difference from the 
next lower wage level ($53). 


The office workers, being so strong numerically, show also a con- 
siderable range of wage rates within their group. A later analysis 
will make it evident that there is a substantial portion among them 
whose level of earnings bring them very close to the "lower 
depressed area", 
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PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL WORKERS / 


39%, Earn Under $350—32%, Earn $450 or Over Taking a closer look at the 


st eaten acngnenee wage levels and their dis- 
Monthly Earnings tribution among the rela- 
Professionals & Percentage of tively best paid female 
Technical Workers respondents workers, we find some 


interestin oints. 
Under $300 . 15 one Y 


$300 - $349 24 
$350 - $449 29 At the top of the wage 


$450 - and over 32 ladder are professional and 
technical workers followed 
by managerial and super- 
visory personnel. A com- 
parison of the tabulations 
on these two groups reveals significant differences in their wage 
structures. 


MANAGERIAL AND SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL  / 


35°%, Earn Under $350-—-28%, Earn $450 or Over 


First of all, we notice that 
more than a fifth of the man- 
agers and supervisors were Monthly Earnings 

more generously bestowed Managers and Percentage of 
with titles than with corre- :Rupervisers.___FSSpondents_. 
sponding salaries -- 22% Under $300 22 
earned less than $300 per $300 -.$349 i3 
month, This compares $350 - $449 37 

with 15 per cent of the $450 - and over 28 
professionals in the same 

Situation, which means that 

there is ''more weight" at 

the lower end of the mana- 

gerial wage distribution. The other difference lies in the relative 
positions of the two modal classes (those containing the largest 
number of wage earners). Most managers orsupervisors among 
the respondents earned about $400 per month, while the: ''typical"' 
professional woman reported a monthly salary of $450 or more. 


How do these relatively well-paid groups compare with regard to 
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their average living standards? We may naturally assume that the 
slightly lower wage average of the managerial group will find its 
logical expression in a living standard lower than that of the profes- 
sionals. But at the same time we also realize that the standard of 
living depends in many ways upon the mode of living. In other words: 
the standard is not only determined by what a person is able to afford, 
but also by what that person considers as worthwhile having. Natural 
disposition,: circumstances of environment,education and social 
prestige are the factors which influence a person's ''setup"' within the 
limits of available economic means. 


The question about "other expenses" than those for living essentials 
and the two-part hypothetical choice question of how to spend or to save 
$25 become quite meaningful in this connection. The top-ranking items 
mentioned under ''other expenses" by professionals and managerial 
employees are compared in the following table: 


Expense item Relative percentages 


Professionals Managers 

Church and charities 24 28 
Assistance to relatives 22 -- 
Home furnishings, appliances, furniture 20 14 
Education 12 14 
Misc. exp. for home-upkeep & family 10 6 
Payments on loans, charge accts., bills 

Professional expense (books, meetings) 


Gifts 


Besides the item 'professional expenses'', which for obvious reasons is 
not to be found on the managerial side, there are two characteristic 
divergencies. 


Payments on loans, bills, charge accounts, etc. (item No. 6) on the 
professional side, appear to be only a fifth of those listed by managers 
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and supervisors. Looking at item No. 3, however, we realize that 
the actual difference should be smaller; payments for home furnish- 
ings, appliances, and furniture are, as a rule, made in installments. 
Although more specified, they too should be counted as due payments. 
But in this category professionals exceed managers and supervisors 
by 6 per cent. Therefore, when combining items 3,and 6 in a com- 
parison of total liabilities listed by each of the groups, the actual 
difference is reduced notably. 


Typical is the expense item,''Assistance to relatives", which rates 
second on the professional list but does not appear among the more 
important items mentioned by managerial employees. From a 
tabulation shown before, we extract the following ''personal status" 
figures for the two occupational groups now under discussion, and 
arrive at a reasonable explanation: 


Professionals Managers —— 
% % 


Widows— -- 14 24 
Divorced —- nt 29 
Separated — 2 2 
Unmarried-- ST 45 


It is not surprising that the professional group,with the higher pro- 
portion of women who never did marry and consequently with a 
smaller proportion of widows and divorcees, extends a greater 
measure of assistance to relatives. This voluntary obligation often 
takes place, in part at least, in support of children, which is the 
responsibility of more women in managerial positions. Expendi- 
ture connected with the support of children, however, is not 

listed among "other monthly expenses''. The outlay for regular 
requirements of children, such as housing, food, clothing, medical 
care etc., is included in the total expenditure for these items which 
were individually listed on the questionnaire. 


As to the question of how to increase or to reduce the monthly ex- 
penditure by $25, the two groups listed their selections of 'desir- 
ables" and ''expendables" with marked variations (see charts on 
following page). It will be noticed that the present average income 
of the professional woman would permit her to set aside more for 
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savings than the managerial worker and that her economic position 
also allows her to allot a smaller percentage to various due payments. 
Her vacation plans and recreational requirements have been taken 
care of apparently to an extent that made an additional financing less 
urgent than indicated by the managerial or supervisory employe. If 
the professional and managerial groups were to receive a $25 monthly 
increase in salary, they would apply the amount as follows: 


How $25 Increase in Wages would affect Expenditures 
Relative Percentage 
Professionals Managers 


Savings 85 50 
Savings, general 74 
savings for spec. 
purposes l 


Clothing 


Home improvements, furniture, 
repairs 


Misc. expenses for upkeep 
and family 


Vacation, recreation 


Payments of bills, on loans 
contracts etc. 


If their earnings were to be decreased by $25 a month, the monthly ex- 
penditure of the respondents would be reduced by cutting in the follow - 
ing ways. 


How $25 Decrease in Wages would affect Expenditures 


Relative Percentage 


Professional] 6 Managers 
Car, use & maintenance 20 -- 
Clothing 33 31 
Savings 13 20 
Food 16 14 
Recreation 14 
Housing and Home-upkeep 10.5 


"Impossible" 
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The managers and supervisors "in name only", those whose wages 
were inconsistent with their titles, sounded the alarm. They were 
the ones who answered this question with such statements, as 
"Jmpossible",'"'I couldn''t cut down any more", or "I would have to 
take a second job'’",. These comments were numerous enough to be 
placed in fifth importance on the list. They contrdst sharply with 
several, though not too frequent, statements from professionals who 
thought that a reduction oran increase of their salaries by $25 
“wouldn't really make any difference". 


Thus the comparison between the two occupational groups can be 
summed up by saying: the title of the professional woman is not 
conferred upon her by her employer; and often her salary is not 
commensurate with her professional standing when compared 
with men in similar or identical positions. 


The manager or supervisor, however, is promoted to her rank by 
the employer and in many cases this promotion in rank is not 
accompanied by an adequate promotion in salary. In the first case, 
the salary paid sometimes does not match the title, while in the 
second instance the title freyuently does not match the salary. 


An instructive commentary is offered by a supervisor of the book- 
keeping department of a savings and loan association in Portland. 
She is between 35 - 44 years old, single, and earns between $250 - 
$299. She writes: 


“Maybe I can do better next year since there are no more repairs 
coming up. But I may still have to take a Saturday job. I haven't 
had a new coat or suit for five years, or an out-of-town vacation 
for three. Why don't employers consider our normal monthly ex- 
penses and our net pay? How about a little living money?” 


There. may be more than singular cases where professionals find 
themselves in similar straits to this and other "supervisors", but 
it was not indicated in the comments of their questionnaires. 


CLERICAL WORKERS _/ Have an Average Monthly Wage of $276 .80 


Clerical workers, since they are most numerous among the occu- 
pational divisions, naturally influence the general situation of 

employed women to a considerable extent. Most published figures 
on the female labor market primarily reflect conditions pertaining 
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to this large segment of working women. As for the age distribution 
among clerical workers, the survey indicated a particular emphasis 
on the younger age classifications. This not only resulted in the 
reported large proportion of unmarried women, but, conversely, also 
in a relatively high percentage of self-supporting married women. 
Most of the married women were the young wives of college students 
and,as a rule, were the sole providers for the common household. 
Monthly allotments out of special grants or 'G.I. student checks" 
occasionally eased their burden. It should be noted here that, accord- 
ing to the survey, in almost all cases the supporting wives of college 
students were engaged in office work. 


The clerical workers among the: respondents were- 


married -- 19% single -- 81% 


At the same time, they claimed to be - 


entirely self-supporting -- 85% partly self-supporting -- 15% 


| These percentage figures would imply that only 4% of the married 


women included in the survey were fully self-supporting. This seems 
less than actual conditions would warrant; it appears that a number of 
wives of college students regarded the monthly amounts received by 
their husbands somewhat too literally as reasons for declaring them- 
selves only partly self-supporting. This, notwithstanding the fact 
that the respective amounts were invariably small in size and the 
husband thus contributed rather little to the common household, 


Three characteristics of the clerical groups - a large proportion of 
unmarried workers, a number of young married couples with the wife 

as main support, and a high percentage of divorcees (33% of the "single" 
women) - were clearly reflected in the answers given on housing 
questions: 


"Do you live in rented apartment or room?" 42% 
"Do you own your own home?" 27% 


"In case you are single, do you share your 
room, apartment, home with others?" 31% 


In no other occupation group did the proportion of women who lived in 
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rented accommodations exceed home owners by so wide a margin. 
The clerical workers also showed the greatest percentage of those 
sharing living quarters among all groups of employed women, The 
figures tell ue how many women live in what type of accommodations. 
When related to other information, these figures may also point to 
the reasons for it. But they cannot tell us how the women actually 
live in those places. 





The human problems that remain concealed behind percentages and 
ratios become apparent through statements like the one made by a 
credit approval clerk of Portland. She is under 25, separated, and 
supports two children on her salary, which is between $200 - $249. 
She wrote: 


“The one thing really needed in my case as in most--lower rent 

for the necessary amount of space needed. My apartment has no 
bedroom, just a bed that comes out of the wall, For an apartment 
with a bedroom, they charge $75. Most other places around the 
area where I work are either higher rent, ‘no children’, or fire 
traps. Rent would be lower across town, but bus fare and valuable 
time lost would still even {it to about the same. Incidentally, my 
apartment is furnished, but I have seen places with bedroom, un- 
furnished, for $80 in this vicinity.” 


As for earnings, the median wage for the responding clerical workers 
was $270. 60. 


The mean average, obviously pushed up by higher salaries of private 
secretaries and other senior grade classifications, was $276.80. 


The accompanying table shows the way the wage distribution among 


clerical workers shaped up. 


We notice the heaviest concen- Monthly earnings of Percentage of 


tration in the $250 - $299 wage clerical employees respondents 
group; this means that alto- 
gether close to seventy per Under $150 1 
cent (68%) of all respondents $150- $199. 7 
earned less than $300 a month, . $200- $249 28 
and thirty-six per cent, or $250 - $299 32 
; $300 - $349 18 
more than one-third, had a $350 - $399 10 
monthly salary of less than $250. = ¢ 499 ~$499 3 
: $450 - and over 1 


In this connection it is of interest 
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to draw some comparisons between the wage levels relating to all 
clerical workers and those of the subdivision,''Finance, Insurance, 
and Real estate'',in Portland. As that subdivision will be discussed 
in detail.later, we point out now only some indications of generally 
lower wage standards for women employed by banks, loan companies, 
insurance and real estate offices. 


The median wage was - 
for Portland employees in the division 


‘Finance, insurance and real estate’ - $259.20 
for all clerical employees - $270.60 


The average (mean) wage was - 
for Portland employees in the division 


"Finance, insurance and real estate''’ - $267.60 
for all clerical employees - $276.80 


How many clerical employees earned less than $250 per month? 


Portland office workers, in All Portland 


"Finance, insurance, real estate" office workers 


: 44 per cent 28.5 per cent 
How many clerical employees earned less than $300 per month? 


Portland office workers, in All Portland 
“Finance, insurance, real estate" office workers 


76 per ce.it 64.5 per cent 


How thirty-two per cent of the responding office workers, who are in 
the popular $250 - $299 wage bracket, manage their economies, depends 
on several factors. Some of those, who have no one to support besides 
themselves and derive some additional income from other sources, are 
quite satisfied, as the following case shows. 


A Government clerk, working for the Pub.ic Health Department, age 
between 55 - 64, is widowed and has no dependents to support. She has 


an additional income of $75 per month. This is how she described her 
situation: 


“ T have no bills other than current monthly expenses. Could 
easily live on my salary alone. I buy a bond or two every 
six months, but live very economically." 
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Others, particularly those who support small children, tell a differ- 
ent story. Sometimes it is brief. A divorced stenographer, working 
for a federal agency, aged 25 - 34, writes: 


“With two small children to support and the way I live (my 
children live out of town) I am just getting by on my present 
salary." 


Others are more eloquent in their statements. A secretary, employed 
by a Portland hotel, is under 25 years old and divorced. She supports 
her two children. This was her statement: 


“Women, in offices especially, can handle the same jobs as men 
do. It costs a woman the same amount for education, and her ex- 
penses for clothing, car, and insurance are the same. I believe 
married men should receive wages for supporting their families thus 
cutting down the amount of married women that work. This should 
provide plenty of jobs at a higher wage for girls who must support 
themselves so they could meet the same expenses that a single man 
does." S 


The 28% of our respondents in the clerical group,whose earnings under 
$250 monthly put them in the lower income class, face an even more 
precarious situation. They, too are often burdened with the responsi- 
bility of supporting others. 

A young secretary, who is single but has to support her family on her 
earnings of $200 - $249, wrote: 


“Most girls working in offices are very much underpaid for the 
work and responsibility they are forced to accept. Also, if a girl 
has to support a family (not husband and children)’ like brother 
and parents, it is quite a task to try to keep up with all the bills 
that should be paid out. Also, I think office employees should 
have a union." 


SALES PERSONNEL / go», 


Earn Less Than $200 Monthly; Geonemie Position Is Precarious 


Turning to the occupational groups at the lower end of the wage struc- 
ture, we find that sales employees are perhaps the one in the most 
precarious economic position. It is the type of job performance and 
the circumstances surrounding it which characterize that situation. 


Though their average pay is slightly higher than that of service 
workers, we have to take into consideration that many jobs included 
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in the general classification "service workers " demand adequate 
performance -- and nothing more. The same hoids true, incidentally, 
and to a larger extent even for operatives, the third of the three 
lower paid occupational groups. 


The saleswoman, on the other hand, is expected to put some "per- 
sonality" into her job. Although this may not mean expert salesman- 
ship in most cases, it means, however, that the customer who 
certainly is not "always right'' must be made to feel that way. The 
saleswoman's ready smile and friendly patience are supposed to 
create the illusion.’ 


But her personal investment is not limited to intangibles. To give 
her personality an equally pleasing outer appearance she is ex- 
pected to bear the expense for dress and grooming which has to 
meet the standards of the establishment in which she works. 


For all these efforts she is compensated with an average monthly 
salary of $202. Some sixty per cent of the saleswomen respond- 
ing to our survey, however, earned less than $200 a month, and 
37.5% were paid less than $175. These figures make the story of 
Barbara Brown, quoted in the introduction to this report, not only 
very plausible but dispel any possibly lingering suspicions that she 
might have been brought before the Congressional Committee to 
tell a personal "'tough luck story''. Her weekly take-home pay, in- 
cidentally, while working for a national chain store at Salem was 


$29.75 according to her statement. That would have put her 
among the 37.5% of our survey participants in the sales group. 


In her case, as in most others, the pay check is based upon the 
hours worked at the set hourly rate; there are no sales commis- 
sions or other incentive payments added to that amount. Wherever 
sales commissions or bonuses are granted, however, they are 
mostly based on a high sales quota and, therefore, sometimes elu- 
sive in their practical effects. 


Similarly, discounts granted to personnel on purchases made at 
the establishment of employment make only an inadequate extra 
compensation if the wage does not cover the employee's essential 
and basic needs. The two most elementary requirements -- food 
and housing -- have to be paid out of her cash wages any way. 
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Among female sales personnel participating in the survey, the wage 
level distribution occurred in the following percentages: 











On the basis of these earnings, eceeepceipeemmente eeepenay anes eee eee 









91% of the respondents declared Monthly earnings of Percentage of 
themselves to be self-supporting. -S2/€S workers ______—srespondents __ 
The extent to which this also in- Under $150 10 
cludes the support of others is $150 - $199 50 
often influenced by the marital $200 - $249 25 
status of the working woman. $259 - $299 10 
* $300 - $349 2.5 
$350 —$399 






The "single''women -- (according 
_to the usage of the term in this 
report) -- were divided among 
responding salee workers as 
follows: Widowed 18%; Divorced 56%; Separated 6%; Unmar- 
ried 20% , ; 















’ 


As for the 56% divorcees, the usual economic implications of a high 
divorce rate were present: divorced mothers were faced with the 
problem of providing for their children, 







The women, who are supposed to serve their customers with friendly 
cheerfulness, showed something less than serene contentment when 
describing their economic situation. 






A sales clerk, between 45 - 54, with no dependents, who lives in 
her own home and earns between $150 - $174, writes: 











“From the $40.00 a week we get, they take off $6.71 which 
leaves us $33.29 a week. I would like to buy some decent 
clothes..... I couldn't possibly cut down on anything, I 

would have to do with less food--starve I guess...” 







In the same wage bracket, $150 - $174, a saleswomen, 45 - 54 years 
old, who is divorced and supports two children and one relative, 







comments: 






"I sincerely state that living costs are far too high for a 
woman alone unless she has help..... Food ts out of 
reason. I don't buy milk for myself, so my children may 


have it." 






Among the sixty per cent of the responding sales clerks who earned 
between $175 - $200, a divorced woman aged 55 - 64, without 
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dependents, who in addition to her wages had a supplementary income 
of $150 per month, had this to say: 


“After withholding, I take home about $35.00 per week for 
a forty hour week. I feel I am very conservative--I must 
be! Wages are far too low in my field in comparison to 
food, clothing, and shelier which everyone must have. 
I can't cut down on anything I’ have listed and live as 
standard ljiving requires. I cannot save for the future." 


Perhaps the best and most succinct summary was made by an adver- 
_tising artist who works for a Eugene department store. Being single, 
independent, and because of her professional skill in a higher wage 
class, she observes at close range the situation of her fellow-worker, 
the average sales clerk, and feels: 


“Sympathy to the women who often support others or the 
same amount or less|" 


OPERATIVES AND KINDRED WORKERS _/ Have Average Wage of $224 


The economic situation of a woman who works as an operative or is 
engaged in any activities involving the handling of materials, such as 
packing, shipping, or sorting, depends mainly upon two factors: first, 
whether she works in an establishment which has a union contract; 
second, whether she works in an establishment where her particular 
phase or type of work is exclusively, or almost exclusively, performed 
by women, 


In unionized establishments her wage base is stipulated by the terms 
of the contract, yet job discrimination may keep her permanently at 
the minimum level. If she works for a firm that has no union contract 
and employs female labor extensively, her minimum wage rate is set 
by federal or state regulations. 


It is chiefly these non-union establishments which employ women in 
larger numbers, notably in the older age groups, at low wage rates 
to keep their labor costs down. It is not without significance that 53% 
of the responding women in this occupational group were 45 years or 
older, and 30% were above the age of 55. A third of those not mar- 
ried were widows, and a number among them drew small pensions 

or received survivor's insurance payments, In many instances the 
work and, therefore, the earnings were irregular or seasonal, 
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Generally speaking, wage conditions in Portland were more favorable 
than in the other surveyed city areas, notably Salem. 


It is also to be noted in this connection that some Portland companies 
which employ a considerable number of women have adopted profit- 
sharing plans in which the entire staff participates. The dividend, 
when apportioned to the monthly earnings, raises the average wage 
level of the worker in the plant where such a scheme is in effect. 


ee 6 Pe ecian Ware for operatives 
Monthly earnings Percentage of 


and material handling occupations 
of operatives respondents ‘ 
was $217, while the mean average, 


Under $150 7 due mainly to the higher rates in 
$150 - $19¢ 31 Portland, was pushed up to $224. 
$200 - $249 35 The wage distribution is shown in 


$250 - $299 17 the table on the left. 
$300 - $349 8 


$350 - $399 2 
While significant comments by 


operatives in other cities will be 
mentioned in the context of the 
chapters devoted to those areas, 
two statements made by Portland women are pertinent here: One 
comes from an assembly worker, in the age group 25 - 34, who is 
separated from her husband but does not receive any support. She 
maintains herself and two children; her earnings are between $200 
- $249 per month: 


“I think women's wages should be higher when they are work- 
ing next to and doing the same work as men who are getting 
4S and S50 cents more per hour." 


Another assembler, divorced, between 35 - 44 years of age, earns 


approximately $230 a month, and helps to support her mother. She 
writes: 


“By the time deductions are made I end up with a check total 

of $41.70; on weeks when hospital insurance is taken out, the 
tctal is $40.65. With the increase itn the cost of living, wages 
should rise accordingly. Many women of my age cannot save 
for a ‘rainy day’. We just exist from payday to payday. A 
person should have a chance to live in dignity, not scrabbling 
for a living.” - 


To women "just existing from payday to payday" a recession means 
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an ominous and ever present possibility that suddenly the next payday 
may fall on a very definite date. 


SERVICE WORKERS / Average Monthly Wage of Group in Survey Is $195.70 


To conclude our comparative observations regarding the various occu- 
pational fields in which women are employed, the economic position of 
the group of service workers has yet to be considered. 


One short phrase, added on her questionnaire by a 62-year-old restau- 
rant worker, seems to characterize the whole situation. "It takes all 
one can earn to half live". 


With a median wage of $183.30, as reported by service workers par- 
ticipating in the survey, and a monthly mean average of $195.70, the 
conditions appear to be close to what that terse discription tried to 
convey. 


In evaluating the situation one must not overlook, however, that a 
considerable variety of rather diverse activities is covered under the 
common heading "service workers", The U. S. Census, by expressly 
excluding services in private households, indicates that the same 

kind of activities when performed in other than private households, 
such as in restaurants, hotels, hospitals, or nursing homes, comes 
under the classification. Yet there are a number of borderline cases 
where a certain degree of practical experience or training suggests 
that they be included in what sometimes is referred to as service 
trades. An experienced nurse's aid, or fry cook in a small eating es- 
tablishment, would possibly be such a marginal case. This differenti- 
ation becomes meaningful only in those infrequent cases in which a 
markedly higher wage level is the consequence of a more specified or 
qualified service activity. As for 
the present survey, the bulk of 

the respondents were engaged in 
activities which are usually thought 
of as service occupations, while Under $150 24 
those on a slightly higher level, $150- $199 39 
like the ones mentioned above, $200 - $249 18 
were a definite minority. (See a ts ee 7 
table) This composition of the $350 - $399 1 
sample accounts for a wage dis- 

tribution where the concen- 

tration is found in the $150 - $199 bracket. 


Monthly earnings of Percentage of 
service workers respondents 
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The greater part of these wages allow for an extremely modest stand- 
ard of living only; its low level is clearly reflected in the monthly 
expenditures listed by most women in this group. 


Yet besides the aspect of personal economy, there are often questions 
involved which go beyond the immediate sphere of the worker concerned: 
The very nature of economic interdependence in our society makes it 
impossible to confine or to isolate the effects of such depressed cir- 
cumstances. We only have to think of what happens to the neighborhood 
store and its business when a number of actual or potential customers 
in the area who earn very little are suddenly laid off. 


In the case of at least two groups of women engaged in service activ- 
ities, this kind of chain-reaction assumes also social and moral 
significance. First to be mentioned in this respect are employees of 
private nursing homes and homes for the aged. Our survey under- 
scored the known fact that the women to whom the care of the helpless 
and senile is entrusted belong to the poorest paid in the state. As a 
rule, one finds mostly elderly women employed as attendants and 
aids in these establishments. 


This raises a serious question: how much competence and dedication 
in caring for those who are in need of care can reasonably be expected 
from attendants whose willingness to accept extremely low wages 
plays an important part in the selective process by which they are 
chosen for the job? 


The second group of service workers to be referred to in this context 
are waitresses. The survey has shown that in numerous instances 
young divorced mothers with small children to support are employed 
as ''car-hops'', or as waitresses and barmaids in eating and drinking 
establishments with late closing hours. Their wages are, asa rule, 
quite low. Meals obtained free or at not more than half the price 
charged to the public may partly offset that disadvantage, but it is 
the tips, above all, which are expected to outweigh the low actual 
wage. The frequency with which this type of work is sought by the 
young applicant, and the comparative easiness with which it is 
obtained by her, suggest that both employer and future employee 

put considerable stock in her personal talent to collect a substantial 
amount in tips. 


The late working hours, the young age of the supporting mother, her 
constant dependence on tips because of basic factors involved, the low 
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wage -- all these tend to create a situation which can hardly be de- 
scribed as conducive to the wholesome upbringing of her children. 


The situation for those who work at the going rate of pay in establish- 
ments where tipping is not customary or insignificant, is summed up 
by two waitresses from the Portland area. 


One is between 35 -44 years old, separated, earns between $175 - 
$199 a month and supports two children and one relative. She earns 
an additional amount of $50 per month by doing extra work. Her 
comment was: 


"I do all my own sewing, baking and canning, and am grateful to 
God that I have the strength to work a little extra as otherwise I 
couldn't make a go of it." 


The comment offered by the second waitress, though more general in 
content, is brief and yet to the point. At $150 - $174 per month she 
earns even less than the first one, but is single, 25 - 34 years of age, 
and has no relatives or dependents to support. She wrote: 


“The salary of a waitress--especially in a place where hardly 
any tips are being given--is far too low to keep up a half-way 
decent standard of living." 


Se te ote ate steak oe ok ok se te teak eo tek 
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Comparison of Wage Levels in Various Occupations Indicates Majority 


of Workers Are Receiving Less Than Average $279.10 Living Costs 


cI 
Monthly earnings Percentage of & 


of operatives respondents Monthly earnings of Percentage of 


Under $150 + service workers respondents 


$150 - $199 31 
$200 - $249 35 Under $150 24 


$250 - $299 17 ro al eas ns 
$300 - $349 8 $250 - $299 14 
$350 - $399 e $300 - $349 4 
73% earn less than $250 $890'« $900 , 


81% earn less than $250 


Monthly earnings of Percentage of 
lerical employees respondents 
Monthly earnings of Percentage of 

Under $150 1 sales workers respondents 
$150 - $199 7 
$200 - $249 28 Under $150 
$250 - $299 32 $150 - $199 
$300 - $349 18 $200 - $249 
$350 - $399 10 $250 - $299 
$400 —$499 3 $300 - $349 
$450 - and over 1 $350 - $399 


sp cc a a a re 
36% earn less than $250 85% earn less than $250 


aca 


Monthly Earnings Monthly Earnings 
Managers and Percentage of Professionals & Percentage of 
Supervisors respondents Technical Workers respondents 


Under $300 22 Under $300 15 
$300 - $349 13 $300 - $349 24 
$350 - $449 37 $350 - $449 29 
$450 - and over 28 $450 - and over 32 
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A Closer Look at the Cities 


Our observations 8 up to this point have led us to a number of compari- 
sons of the occupational groups of employed women. While common 
trends have emerged as a result of these occupational comparisons, 

it also is apparent that the characteristic local pattern of each city in- 
fluenced considerably the social and economic profile of its female 
labor force. As a consequence, there exist marked variations in 
standards from city to city. (This, incidentally, made inadvisable 
the computation of a common expenditure pattern for each occu- 
pational group. ) 


The considerable differences are evident when the fundamental factor 
of wages is compared. The average wages for employed women in 
Oregon's three major cities were -- 


Portland Salem Eugene 


$282 $272 $258 


A closer look at the working woman's position in each city becomes, 
therefore, essential to a fuller understanding of her economic and 
social problem in all its aspects. 


Portland Inquiry 


According to the U. S. Census of 1950, Oregon's largest city com- 
prised within its metropolitan area more than half of the state's 
employed women. Due to this predominant position, Portland 
played a decisive part in-our investigation as it necessarily will 

in any study concerned with Oregon's working population. 


Let us examine the situation of the self-supporting woman in 
Portland in a quick, general evaluation. When compared with the 
situation of the average working woman in other surveyed areas, 
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these stand out as characteristic features of the Portland area: 


There was a higher proportion of divorcees in Portland than 
among respondents in the total survey. 


The age distribution was almost identical with that shown by the 
general breakdown though Portland women had a slight edge in the 
higher age groups. 
(This, incidentally, reflects the indication of official statistics 
which show Portland's metropolitan population as older than 
the rest of the state) 


The female employee in Portland earned more money than the 
average working woman in the other surveyed cities. 


She also spent more than the average woman in the five selected 
cities (Salem, Eugene, Klamath Falls, Medford, Portland). But 
eventually she wound up by being "in the hole" by an identical 
amount -- $2. 30, 


The employed woman in Portland used more of her maney for 
housing and clothing and less for food than the average female 
worker in any of the smaller areas. 


She also spent proportionally slightly less for transportation. 
(Apparently her greater dependence on bus transportation re- 
duced the average expense for car maintenance to an extent 
which more than offset the advantage of those women in 
smaller cities who live within walking distance from their 
place of work. ) 


More Portland survey participants lived in rented rooms or apart- 
ments than in any of the other cities: two out of every five. Also, 
slightly less than a third of the women in the Portland sample 
shared their living accommodations. 


The Portland woman expended the same portion of her monthly 
budget for the various other questionnaire items as did the other 
city workers -- only it totalled more in dollars and cents» 


The incidence of cases where self-supporting women also had to 
provide for children, relatives or others was somewhat below the 
average of other areas. 
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One would assume that these indications -- more expenditure for 
clothing, more dwelling in apartments and rented rooms, less family 
ties and obligations -- are clear reflections of the Portland woman's 
"big city living pattern''. Having thus drawn the contours of the 
situation, we now take a look at its various components as recorded 
by the survey. 


The age groups showed the following percentages. Listed in parenthesis 
are the national figures for the same age groups. 


Under 25 35 - 44 45 - 54 55 and over 


20% 21% 25% 16% 
(23%) (20%) (17%) 


The over-45 average,which is 4% higher than the national average, 
again agrees with statistics that place Portland among the nation's 
cities with the highest ratio of older people. 


Ww Level 
It has been stated before that the Portland Wage Levels 


average wage for the Portland sample Monthly Earnings _Per Cent_ 

was $281.80; the median wage,as re- 

ported by the respondents, was almost ran" ate i = 

identical -- $281.83. (The respective $200 $249 20. 

figures for all the surveyed cities $250 $299 25 

were $272.80, and $271.90) The dis- $300 $349 16 

tribution of wages fell in percentages $350 - $399 11 

shown in the right-hand table. $400 $449 5 
$450 and over 8. 

Divided into wider brackets and com- 2 

pared with the respective averages of 

all the areas surveyed, the wage picture shaped according to per- 

centages shown in the chart on the following page. 


SnoOOWO Ow 


The expenditure pattern for Portland has been discussed briefly before 
and its relative position to the corresponding ''five city average'' men- 
tioned. In the five city average, as we recall, were included the data 
from Salem, Eugene, Klamath Falls, Medford and Portland. 
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The average monthly 
expenditure of the em- 
ployed woman in Port- 
land, as reported by 
our survey respondents, 
; was $284.10. This 
¢---- $300 and over : amount, less payment 
#---- $350 and over ‘ of taxes and other reg- 
ular monthly deductions, 
was divided among the 


various expenditure 
items and in the proportions indicated in the table below, 


Average Portland Expenditure in Comparison with 5-city 
Portland Five-city 


a Portland == nitference Average 
% % % 


Food 24 -1 25 
Housing (incl. maintenance, 
fuel, light & telephone) 
Clothing & clothing upkeep 
Transportation 

Medical and dental care 
Personal care 

Recreation, hobbies 
Insurance & savings 
Miscellaneous 


nN 


& wl © @O wo 


+1 28 
+1 7 
«1 10 
4 
2 
4 
ll 
9 


oe 


The last item,''Miscellaneous", on the above table, contains the infor- 
mation furnished through answers to the survey question ''What other 
monthly expenses doyou have?". These "other" expense items, when 
arranged according to the frequency with which they were mentioned by 
Portland respondents, give us some interesting insight into the work- 
ing woman's personal budget administration. 


The top seven entries made by Portland women under this ''Miscel- 
laneous" or "other expenses" item are listed in the ensuing table. 


47557 O—60—pt. 8——--12 
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These additional monthly expenses amounted to 87.5% of all entries re- 
garded as ''Miscellaneous'' by respondents to the questionnaire. 


itional Month xpenses--Portlan 
Percentage of 


Item Rank items reported 


Payments: due bills, contracts, 
charge accounts, etc. 26.0 


Church & Charity 18.5 


Home furnishings, furniture, 
appliances, home repairs 


Baby sitter, child care 
Assistance to relatives 
Coniributions & gifts 


Educational Expense 


Characteristic changes in the order of rank appear when the tabu- 
lation is broken up and two separate lists are compiled, one grouping 
working women with dependents and one, the working woman without 
dependents, The breakdown of additional monthly expenses in these 
two groups is shown in the following tables. 


Women Supporting One o: More Dependents 


Percentage of 


Item Rank dtems Reported 


(a) Payments due, bank loans 
charge accounts, etc. 1 20.0 


(b) Various household and 7.0 
maintenance bills J 


Baby sitter, child care 16.0 


Home furnishings, furniture, 
appliances, home repairs 15.0 


Church & Charity 14.0 


Support & Assistance to 
relatives 


Educational Expense; self, 
husband, children 
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Working Women Without Dependents " d 
Percentage of In both tabulations on 


tem Rank Items Report women with and without 
Payments: bills, contracts, dependents we notice 
charge accounts, etc. 1 26.0 that due payments in 
various forms and for 
various purposes are in 
Payments: furnishings, home a very predominant 
appliances, home repairs . position, If we assume 
Contributions & Gifts ° that item No, 3 on both 
lists. ('Payments for 
Support & Assistance to furniture, appliances, 
ee etc. ‘means time pay- 
Education: self, relatives 4.0 ments and, therefore, 
represents only a more 
specified variation of 
item No. 1, then it 
would indicate that among supporting women due payments amounted to 
42 per cent of all "other expenses", while the corresponding figure for 
non-supporting women was 47 per cent. Apparently women who do not 
support others feel less encumbered and show more "enterprise" in 
entering financial obligations connected with various purchases, 


Church and Charity 23.0 


The term "supporting", incidentally, applies to regular support duties 
toward dependents and is to be distinguished from occasional or volun- 
tarily rendered financial assistance to relatives and others, We find, 
therefore, the item "Support and assistance to relatives" on both lists, 
whereas regular support of dependents does not appear among these 
"other expenses" but is included in the major expenditure items listed 
on the questionnaire. 


The significant differences between the two enumerations of ''other ex- 
pense items" lies in the fact that among the supporting working women 
there are enough mothers of small children to bring their expense for 
baby sitters, nurseries, etc. up to 16 per cent of the total miscellaneous 
expenditure, whereas working women without dependents put instead 
"Church and Charities" in the second place on their list. More pressing 
financial circumstances experienced by supporting women also are re- 
vealed by their listing church and charities as the fourth item, while 
those without dependents put a separate item of a generous nature, 
contributions and gifts, in fourth place. 


An even more revealing indication of the self-supporting woman's day- 
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to-day economy and the precarious manner in which she navigates 
between needs and available means was furnished by the answers to 
the following questions: "If you had $25 more per month, what would 
you do with it?" and "If you had $25 less, on what item would you 
cut down?" The results of the $25 more question id Portland are 
given below. 


How $25 Increase in Wages would affect Expenditures 


ae Percentage of all 
Item Rank Choices Stated 


Savings 1 45.0) 46. 
Investments 1.0) 


Payments on due bills, * t2.9 13. 
loans, mortgage 5) 


Clothing 


Ralsing stendards of 
living 


Better housing, home 
improvements, etc. 


Food 


Education 


Again, a separation of the answers given by female employees who 
supported dependents and of those who did not puts the accent on 
existing differences in the living patterns of the two groups. 
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The working woman with no dependents to support shows greater con- 
fidence in her ability to save a portion or all of such additional income; 
on her list new clothing takes the place the supporting employee had 
assigned to payments of due bills, etc., and her wish to be able to eat 
more and better rates a lower priority than it does with her more 
burdened sister. 


More incisive yet in its results is the test based on the ''$25 less'' 
question. The items of expenditure on which employed women in 
Portland thought they would have to cut down, if a reduction of $25 in 
their earnings should force them to reduce,their expenses, are also 
very significant. ; 


These would be the Expense Cuts on $25 ‘Less Wages 


Per cent of all 
Item Rank choices stated 


Clothing : i 18.0 
Recreation, hobbies, etc. 2 15.0 
Food 3 14. 


Savings aa. 


“Impossible” 9. 


Sell car, car or bus expense 


Rent, housing, home improve- 
ments 


Personal items & personal care 


The eight to ten top ranking answers when separated as before into the 
two groups -- women supporting dependents and those who do not -- 
show variations in the priority of items which would be cut down. 


(See tables following page) 
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per cent of their answers ranks third, Of the supporting women, 
however, 9 per cent stated savings as an item of possible expense cur- 
tailment, thus putting it in the sixth place on their list. 


But it is in such statements as "Impossible", ''I could not cut down any 
more", "I'd have to stop living", that the difference in severity of 
economic conditions encountered by the two groups of employed women 
is clearly shown. Out of 90 per cent of the more frequently given 
answers to the question, 11 per cent from supporting women and 8 per 
cent from non-supporting women indicated that the respondents would 
not know what to do if faced with the misfortune of reduced earnings. 


In concluding these general observations, one comes to realize once 
more that the complex problem faced by self-supporting women varies 
in urgency and aspect with the level on which it occurs. To previously 
obtained evidence which pointed to considerable differences in economic 
and social living standards among the occupational groups, we may now 
add indications showing great disparity in economic patterns between 
wage-earning women with and without dependents. 


This general appraisal of the Portland situation will be followed by a 
brief analysis of its component parts which calls for a closer look at 
the survey answers along occupational lines. The numerically 

strongest group, Portland office workers, will be the first examined. 


‘Portland: CLERICAL WORKERS / Havo Averace $14 @ Month Above Living Expenses 


Ninety-one per cent of the respondents in this group declared them- 
selves to be entirely self-supporting; 8 per cent claimed to be partly 
self-supporting; and 1 per cent had no definite answer to the question. 


More than half of the ''single'' participants were unmarried, and more 
than one third were divorcees; the detailed breakdown showed the 
following distribution: 


Widowed 12% Divorced 35% Separated 2% Unmarried 51% 


As pointed out before, the clerical workers among the survey responé: 
ents showed a marked concentration in the lower age groups. The 
tendency was underscored by the results in Portland where only 31 per 
cent, as against 40 per cent in the total picture,were 45 years or older. 
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The age distribution of clerical workers in the Portland area in per- 
centages was this -- 


Under 25 25 - 34 35 - 44 45 - 54 55 and over 


28 21 20 22 9 


Of the entirely self-supporting women in this occupational group, 37.4 
per cent also supported one or more children, or other dependents. 


Those supported were-- 
Children- 63% Relatives- 32% Others- 5% 


The distribution of individual office workers, according to the number of 
children they supported, was the following -- 


Per cent of women Number of supported 
children 
57 1 
39 2 
4 3 


Support duties toward relatives were divided in this manner --- 


Per cent of women Number of supported 
relatives 
80 1 
16 2 
» 3 


. 


Among the office employees who supported dependents, there were also 
_ 5 per cent with such obligations towards children and relatives. 


To the question on housing, the following answers were obtained from re- 
spondents in the Portland clerical group -- 


"Do you live in a rented apartment or room?" 
"Do you own your own home?" 
"In case you are single, do you share your room, 
apartment, home, with others?" 
No reply 
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Finance, Insurance, Real Estate Workers Compared with Total 


Turning to the subject of wages, 


the respective data obtained from all 


clerical respondents in the Portland area gain in significance when 
presented next to those furnished by office employees of firms or 


organizations engaged in finance, insurance, or real estate. 


Since the 


latter group represents a substantial segment within the clerical divi- 
sion, its lower wage average emphasizes the fact that the general 
average had been somewhat inflated by the number of replies from 


private secretaries and other senior clerical classifications with com- 


paratively higher salaries. 


On the basis of the survey replies obtained from female office em- 
ployees in Portland -- 


the average (mean) wage for all office workers was 


the average (mean) wage for those employed in finance, 


insurance, real estate, was 


(Figures for April 1958, released in mid-June 1958 by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, showed that weel:ly salaries of Fortland's 
female office employees ranged from an average of $49 to $82; 
computed on a 40-hour weck basis, this would indicate an aver- 
age monthly salary range from $212 to $355.) 


$286, 10 


$267. 60 


A comparison with regard to the various wage levels showed the fol- 
lowing picture: 


Comparative Wage Tabulation on Portland Clerical Workers 
Clerical workers in "finance 


All clerical workers Monthly Earnings insurance, real estate’ 
: % % 


a. 

2. 
a4. 
36. 
20. 
il 

4. 


NNK Ow Oe 


Under $150°°-----= ? 
$150 - $199+------- ? 
$200'= 3249~<--=-== ? 
$250 —$299-------- 2 
$300 - $349-------- ? 
$350 - $399-------- , 
$400 - and over ----+ 
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The differences, when translated into terms of 'how many women did 
or did not attain a certain wage level in Portland", appeared as shown 
below: 


Clerical workers in "finance 


All Clerical Workers Monthly Earnings insurance, real estate" 
% % 


-—@ he 
autSooar 
oe eS we ae oe 
NOVI an S 





The lower wage standards of women working for banks, insurance com- 


panies, real estate firms, etc., are characterized by their ''static'' 
position which keeps 75 per cent of all salaries pegged to the $200 - $300 
bracket. 


Only 5 per cent of the responding bank, insurance and real estate clerks 
earned $350 -- or more, as compared to 15.4 per cent of the total re- 
sponse. 3 


At the lower end of the wage ladder, however, salaries of office workers 
in the finance, insurance, and real estate group did not quite reach the 
bottom rungs, as in the case of clerical workers generally, 


The practical meaning of this discrep- 


Portland Office Woman Spends Check 
ancy becomes apparent when the aver- SS 


age expenditure pattern of the Portland tem Per Cent 
office woman is considered. She dis- Food 23.5 
tributes her monthly expenditure of ae bapa ae ies 
‘uel, J elepnone, . 
$272 (less tax payments, dues and Clothing & elething weheee 8.2 
other regular deductions) as shown in Transportation 9.3 
the table. Medical and dental care 3.6 
Personal care aur 
Recreation 3.6 
Thus the Portland office girl, with an Insurance and savings 11.8 
average monthly salary of $286 and an Miscellaneous 9.3 


average monthly expenditure of $272, 
winds up with a credit balance of $14. 
| The same office girl, however, who happens to do the same or a similar 


| 
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clerical job for a bank, loan company, insurance or real estate firm, 
only earns a monthly average of $267.60 and would find herself "in 
the red" $4.40, provided her expenditure is about the same as that of 
her better paid counterpart in the other industry groups. Of course, 
it could be argued that her lower pay would necessarily lead to a re- 
striction in her expenses and thus wipe out the relatively small 
deficit. 


But such consideration actually amounts to a somewhat theoretical 
speculation. To emphasize this point, one only needs to mention that 
among the office workers in ''Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate" 
no less than 43 per cent supported one or more children, relatives, 
or others. 


If a wage earner's monthly expenditure, which assumedly just covers 
essential needs, almost automatically creates a deficit, would it not 
appear that the presertly existing relation between average wage and 
average price level of goods and services in itself constitutes an 
element of constant imbalance? Budgeting thus becomes a question 
of choosing between two kinds of deficits -- either bills or human 
needs will remain insufficiently covered, 


Continuing our evaluation of the data furnished by Portland respond- 
ents, the two occupational groups in comparatively favorable wage 
positions — professionals and managers, or supervisors —will be 


discussed first. 


Portland: PROFESSIONAL AND MANAGERIAL WORKERS _/ 


Two Types of Careers Reflected in Age, Wage and Budget Differences 


The age distribution in each of these occupational groups reflected 
the characteristic features of the two types of women's careers. In 
the younger age bracket we find the professional woman in the lead; 
higher education and specialized training enable her to take her 
position at an age when the woman in supervisory or managerial 
capacity is still ''on her way up'", The latter catches up after she 
has reached the stage when she becomes manager, and eventually 
she exceeds proportionally the professional woman in the age groups 
25 - 34 and 35 - 44, the period which chronologically is closely 
related to her promotion and expanding activity. Finally, the age 
classes ''45 and over" find both professionals and managers well 
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represented and in practically equal proportions -- the former on 
account of professional background seniority, and the latter, simi- 
larly, on the basis of gained experience and increased competence. 


The comparative age distribution for Portland showed these develop- 
ments: 


Under 25 25 - 44 45 and over 
per cent per cent per cent 


Professionals — -— — 6.2 45.4 48.4 
Managers, Supervisors-- 3.0 50.0 


As for the marital status, the survey showed among the ''single'' man- 
agerial and supervisory employees a lower percentage of unmarried 


women and a markedly larger proportion of widows. 


The larger proportion of previ- 
ously married women among 
managers and supervisors -- 
and this refers particularly to 
Widowed 8 19 widows -- is significantly 
wr 39 33 mirrored in the comparative 
data on housing: we notice a 
Separated 2 4 relatively high percentage of 
Waneizted 51 44 home owners in this group. A 
certain mental attitude on the 
part of these career business 
women in the form of greater 
"real property mindedness" is possibly also a determining factor. 


Marital Status in 2 Occupational Groups 
Status Per Cent 
Professionals Managers 


The information on housing compared in this manner ---- 


Professionals Manage rs 


per cent per cent 


"Do you live in rented apartment or room" 50 37 
"Do you own your own home?" 31 43 


"In case you are single, do you share your 
apartment, room, home, with others?" 
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Examining the subject of earnings and spendings, and proceeding in 
our comparative evaluation of the same two occupational groups, we 
find on the basis of the survey ---- 


The average monthly salary in Portland for: 


Professional women- - , $400. 00 


Women employed as 
Managers or Supervisors- $386. 80 


The corresponding average monthly expenditure, as reported by the 
respondents, was ---- 


Professional women- - $412.20 


Women employed as 
Managers or Supervisors- $390. 70 


These amounts, less payments of taxes and other regular monthly 
deductions, were spent in the following manner: 


Comparative Table on Highest Paid Portland Employees 


Per Cent of Expenditure 
Professionals Managers 


19.8 20.4 
Housing (incl. maintenance, 
light, fuel & telephone) 
Clothing and clothing upkeep 
Transportation 
Medical and dental care 
Personal care 
Recreation, hobbies, etc. 
Insurance and savings 
Miscellaneous 


~n 
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We notice that in both instances the amounts spent exceed the average 
amounts earned. It would hardly seem justified, however, to point 
out a deficit. This applies to the professional workers, and pos- 
sibly also to managerial and supervisory personnel, The very sub- 
stantial proportions of the total expenditures whigh are applied to 
insurance and savings -- and one has to assume that a good part of 
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it is real savings -- indicate in fact a well-considered and well-admin- 
istered budget. The total outlay of the average professional exceeds 
her salary by 3 per cent; consequently, 16 per cent alloted to insurance 
and savings would not make sense unless the entire budget is covered 
by wages plus additional income from other sources. 


Corroborative evidence to that effect was furnished by the employed 
women themselves. While individual remarks about difficulties con- 
cerning burdening debts and overdue bills were fairly frequent from 
respondents in other occupational groups where average spendings 
exceed average earnings, such statements by professionals were 
rather exceptional. 


We can reasonably assume, therefore, that unlike the situation often 
found with other occupational groups of self-supporting women, spend- 


ings do not exceed the wage which represents the total income, but the 
total individual income exceeds the individual wage. 


Portland: SALESWOMEN, OPERATIVES, SERVICE PERSONNEL / 
Workers Tend to Be of Older Age—Earnings Close to Marginal Needs 


To complete the report on Portland, the data on saleswomen, operatives 
and service personnel will be scrutinized on a comparative basis. 


First, let us look at the various trends in age groupings: 


Occupational Grou Age Groups (in percentages) 
| 


under 25 25 - 44 45 - 54 55 and over 
Sales 12 20 48 20 
Operatives 14 35 23 


Services | 23 31 18 — 

We find that all these groups appear to be "top heavy" toward the higher 
age brackets, sales personnel more so than the other two divisions. 
Women aged 45 or more, that is the total proportion represented in the 
two upper age groups, are distributed as follows: sales personnel 68 
per cent, operatives 48,5 per cent, service workers 46 per cent. 
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Marital Status tn 3 Occupational Groups The relative accent on youth 
Status Per Cent in the service group is due 
Sales Operatives Services 
to the lower age average of 
Widowed 17 26 20 waitresses and other per- 
fie ~ = sonnel employed in eating 
and drinking establishments, 
Separated - 6 
A comparison of the marital 
status of women in the three 
occupational groups is shown 
in the table. As for the inci- 
dence of support duties toward children and other dependents with 
which these repondents were charged, the report from the Portland 
area gave these indications: 


Unmarried 26 44 


Percentage of Portland respondents 
who supported dependents 


Sales personnel — — — 25.0 
Operatives — — — 33.0 
Service workers — — 51.4 


Whom did these women support? The survey answered the question as 
follows: 


Percentage of dependents supported 
by self-supporting women 


Children Relatives Others 
Sales personnel — 85 15 


Operatives — 7 17 


8 
Service workers -— 59 27 14 4 


We notice in the case of sales personnel a deviation from the usual 
tendency: the high ratio of divorcees in this group was not correlated 
to a high incidence of support obligations generally. However, as far 
as the predominant type of dependent supported by saleswomen is 
concerned, the situation reverted to the expected pattern -- 85 per 
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cent of all dependents were children. Service workers, on the other 
hand, followed the common trend rather closely -- a high percentage 
of divorcees corresponded to a high proportion of dependents supported 
by employed women in that group. 


What were the average monthly wages in Portland on which these sales- 
ladies, operatives and service workers supported themselves and, as 
mentioned, often one or more dependents as well? 


The information furnished by the women engaged in those occupations in- 


dicated the following average (mean) wages for Portland: 


Sales personnel — — $206. 25 


Operatives (and material 
handling occupations) — $230. 00 


Service workers — — $203. 20 


The various wage levels in the three occupational groups showed this pro- 
portional distribution ---- 


Comparison of Wages in 3 Portland Occupations 


sceiaiiiaieuasininamiararetn cease ecascmntndgmaeaialet dacanabbaaaaasiaeslisenamicapinmmaaaaadepama tama aiseticmiianniiainina™ 
Monthly Earnings Sales Personnel Operatives Service Workers 
% % % 


Under $150 15 5 23 
$150 - $199 43 28 33 
$200 - $249 23 37 21 
$250 - $299 15 21 15 
$300 - $349 =< 7 5 
$350 - $399 4 2 3 


The significant difference among the three groups at the lower end of the 
wage ladder becomes more evident when the percentage of those employees 
are compared which did not reach a certain wage level ---- 


Sales pe rsonnel Operatives Service workers 


Under $200— ss 58% 33% 56% 


Under $250 — 81% 10% 17% 


47557 O—60—pt. 813 
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Turning now from average earnings to average monthly expenditures 
incurred by saleswomen, female operatives and service workers, the 


total spendings per month were ---- ; 


Sales personnel Operatives Service workers 


$218.70 $228.50 $229.60 


After payment of taxes and other regular deductions, the remaining 
amounts were distributed as shown below: 


The Way 3 Portland Groups spend Monthly Wage Checks 


Item Per Cent of Expenditure 
Sales Operatives Service 
Personnel Workers 


Food 26.0 26. 
Housing (Incl. maintenance, 

light, fuel, and telephone) 3 
Clothing and clothing upkeep 
Transportation 

Medical and dental care 

Personal care 

Recreation, hobbies, etc. 
Insurance and savings 
Miscellaneous 


wo 


29.7 


3 2 
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"Impossible" or ''I just couldn't do it'’ were the most numerous replies 
of Portland women in these three occupational groups to the question 
on what expenses would be curtailed if earnings were reduced by $254 
month. Answers of this kind were made by one-fourth of all sales- 
women and service workers who were burdened with the added respon- 
sibility of supporting one or more dependents. 


While taking fully into account the very subjective nature of such 
prognostic statements, they nevertheless have to be regarded as re- 
flections of a characteristic state of mind brought about by pre- 
carious economic living conditions. Yet there is one more aspect 
to consider. While on the one hand there appears such frequent 
expressions of despondency, there were at the same time.almost 
-45 per cent of all self-supporting saleswomen who declared they 
would put additional $25 into savings. One respondent significantly 
added ; ''would save it -- and have a little peace of mind", This 
wishful urge to save any future wage increase (appearing almost 
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contradictory against the background of prevailing economic conditions) 
highlights the frustrating quandary of these employed women who have 
little today and are afraid of having less tomorrow , 


\ 


Salem 
; Comparison 


In comparison to Portland, the lower Salem Wage Levels 


wage standards which characterize Wage Per Cent 
the economic situation of employed 

women in the state's capital are most Under $150 4 
pointedly illustrated by the fact that 56 vi ¥ be a 
per cent of the participants in the 


250 - $299 a3 
Salem survey earned less than $250, aa - $349 16 


$350 - $399 3 
While the average salary of an em- $400 - $449 4 
ployed woman in Salem was $272, as $450 - and over 6 
compared to $281.80 in Portland and 
$272. 80 in all eight surveyed cities, 
a comparison in wage levels makes the differences even more striking. 
The distribution of wage levels for Salem appears in the table above. 


This breakdown compares with Portland and with the general average as 
follows: 


Salem Average Wages Compared with Portland and all-city 
. Salem Monthly Wages Portlan Survey avera 


% % % 


Under $150 4.3 4. 
Under $200 14.3 18. 
Under $250 34.3 40. 
Under $300 59.6 62. 
$300 and over 40.4 a7. 
$350 and over 24.4 33. 


In considering this particular wage situation, it is somewhat surprising 


to note that the Salem average monthly expenditure of $261.85 stayed 
well within the wage average in contrast to the Portland situation where 
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total average expenses of $284.10 exceed the average wae by $2. 30. 


The average amount of expenditure (less the sum of all regular monthly 
deductions) is spent by Salem working women as shown below; the re- 
spective percentage figures for Portland have been set next to them for 
comparison. 

s 


How Salem Woman Spends Her Dollar How Portland Woman Spends Her Dollar 
Item Per Cent Item Per Cent 


Food 24.7 Food 24 
Housing (incl. maintenance, Housing (incl. maintenance, 
fuel, light & telephone) fuel, light & telephone) 
Clothing & clothing upkeep Clothing & clothing upkeep 
Transportation Transportation 

Medical and dental care Medical and dental care 
Personal care Personal care 

Recreation, hobbies, etc. Recreation, hobbies, etc 
Insurance & Savings Insurance & Savings 
Miscellaneous Miscellaneous 


Nn 
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The balanced budget of the Salem employee, however, appears only in 
the overall picture; it is a consequence of the very low monthly ex- 
penditure of $203 reported by operatives and service workers. 


Salem's female office workers, the majority of whom are state gov- 
ernment employees, showed again the usual excess of expenditure 
over earnings. Their average monthly wage of $265.70 remained 
eleven dollars short of the average monthly expenditure of $276. 85. 


But by listing only 82 per cent of the women participating in the 
survey as entirely self-supporting and 18 per cent as partly self- 
supporting, the Salem report also furnished significant clues of how 
much such budgets, except in cases of actual and persistent in- 
debtedness, are being balanced. 


In answer to the question, "If besides your own earnings you have 
any other regular source of income or financial support, how much 
do you derive from it monthly?", the stated amounts ranged from 
$176 (a single case) to $250 per month. As for the nature of these 
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supplementary sources of income, the descriptions given by the re- 
spondents indicated three major categories -- child support payments, 
pensions, social security benefits of retired husbands; also contri- 
butions by relatives living with the employed women to their common 
household needs. 


Salem Clerical Monthly Wage Is $265.70 


The average monthly wage for Salem office workers, based upon our 
sample, was $265.70; in eighteen out of one hundred cases, it was 
padded by additional incornes so it did not fall short of the average 
monthly expenditure of $276.85. This average monthly salary was 
Salem Office Work based on wage levels outlined in the table. 
Monthly Earnings Per Gent To illustrate further the economic con- 


ditions of self-supporting women in Salem, 
$150 - $199 


$200 - $249 . particularly with regard to their personal 
$250 - $299 ‘ budget management, let us take a brief 
$300 - $349 look at the occupational groups at the top 


$400 ‘ oats s and bottom of the Salem wage structure. 


The combined wage average for Salem pro- 
fessional workers and managerial personnel was $368. 30 on the basis 
of our report. The average monthly expenditure amounted to $349. 87 
according to respondents of that combined group. The proportionally 
weighted wage average for operatives and service workers was $192. 10; 
the same groups reported an average monthly expenditure of $203. The 
two expense totals, $349.87 and $203, less the regular monthly deduc- 
tions, were distributed among the various expense items as shown by 
this comparative tabulation: 


The Way 2 Salem Groups Spend Monthly Pay-Checks 
Item Per cent of Expenditure 
Professional and Operatives and 
managerial personnel Service workers 


Food 20.3 28 
Housing (incl. maintenance, 

fuel, light & telephone) 26. 
Clothing & clothing upkeep 7 
Transportation 10 
Medical and dental care 7 
Personal care 2 
Recreation and hobbies 3. 
Insurance and savings ll 
Miscellaneous ii. 


29 


. . + oe 
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The typical feature of low income groups -- a high proportional ex- 
pense for food -- appears in the operatives and service workers 
column in marked contrast to the corresponding figure of the much 
better paid professional and managerial employees. Indicative of the 
difference in living standards is also the considerable disparity 
between figures relating to the expense for insurance, savings and 
miscellaneous. ' 


In summarizing the Salem analysis, one salient feature should be 
underscored: professional and managerial employees were the only 
occupational groups in the Salem survey which indicated their ex- 
penses were covered adquately by their monthly salaries without 
being supplemented by other sources of income. 


5 
+ 


Again we find the most fitting comment on the over-all situation 
offered by one of the working women themselves. A Salem secre- 
tary, married but principal provider for the common household, 
earns $200 to $249 per month: She wrote: 


“If I had to support myself without my husband's additional income, what 
with taxes, insurance, cost of transportation and the genera! cost of 

living, it would be impossible on the income I obtain from my job. And 

yet, my wages are above the average for the type of job based on the wage : 
scale in Salem." 


Eugene 
Appraisal 


The econornic situation of Eugene's self-supporting women is charac- 
terized by the sharp contrast which exists between wage conditions 
for non-professional female employees and the standards of the pro- 
fessional group. " 


The majority of the professional women are members of the teaching 
staff of the University of Oregon and, in spite of Eugene's rapid 
growth, the community has not yet reached the numerical size 
which would permit intermediate wage levels to develop that would 
bridge the wide gap between the comparatively well-paid profes - 
sionals and the poorly paid women in other occupational groups. 
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Eugene Average Monthly Salary Is $257.60 


The present average monthly salary of $257.60, although considerably 
lower than in Portland and most other cities, shows nevertheless the 
"camouflage effect'' of the professional salaries and conceals much of 
the precarious, economic conditions which exist, particularly for sales 
personnel, operatives and service workers. 


A third element to be taken into account in this discussion is the fact 
that in Eugene we meet with a not inconsiderable number of young 
working women who are married to university students and who are 
the main support of their households. The student-husband's contri- 
bution in many cases is only sup- 
plementary. 
How Eugene Woman Spends Her Dollar 

How do the survey figures aa te eer eee 
mirror these conditions? The eo 
answers received from the re- Food 27.6 
spondents in Eugene showed Housing (incl. maintenance, 
that the average monthly wage fuel, light & telephone 
of $257.60 was matched by an Clothing and clothing upkeep 

. Transportation 
average monthly expenditure tdiedinat end Qbitel Sore 
of $250.40. The way this Pabdsiiat Gare 
amount was distributed among Recreation, hobbies, etc. 
the various expense items is Insurance 
shown in the accompanying Miscellaneous 
table. 


30.5 
6.6 
8.0 
5.2 
2.0 
3.0 
8.7 
8.4 


In the overall picture, there- 

fore, wages exceed expenditure by a sizable margin. The margin is 
the widest with the professional group, shrinks considerably in the 
case of clerical workers, and turns into a deficit with the three low 
wage groups: sales personnel, operatives and service workers: 


Operatives,Sales 
Professionals Clerical Personnel, 
Personnel Service workers 
Average monthly wage -- $399 $274 $194 


Average monthly expenditure-— $301 $270 $201 
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The meaning of the relationship becomes quite apparent when the re- 
spective expenditures are compared in their itemized breakdowns: 


The Way 3 Eugene Groups Spend Monthly Pay Checks 
Item Per _ cent of Expenditure 
Professionals Clerical Operatives, 
personnel ysales, services 


Food 19. 
Housing (incl. maintenance, 

fuel, light & telephone) 25. 
Clothing & clothing upkeep 9 
Transportation 13. 
Medical & dental care 3. 
?ersonal care 2. 
Recreation, hobbies, etc. 7% 
Insurance & savings ll. 
Miscellaneous 6. 


NN 


24.4 34.5 
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It may be noticed that the two most essential requirements, food and 
housing,characteristically absorb 44.7 per cent of the professional 
woman's expenditure, 52.4 per cent of the clerical worker's total 
expenses, and 70.2 per cent of expenditures made by saleswomen, 
operatives and service workers. 


The ability -- or the lack of it -- to pay for less essential items is 
shown by the proportions applied to personal care, recreation, in- 
surance and savings. The trend is quite unmistakable. It drama- 
. tizes the extremely straitened,economic circumstances under 
which the three occupational groups at the lower end of the wage 
pyramid live. 


As if to lend further accent to this situation, the average woman in 
those three divisions is compelled to spend 7.1 per cent of the total 
expenditure for medical care and treatment. That impaired health 
(an unescapable emergency) should make it necessary for these 
women to spend over 7 per cent of their monthly budget for medical 
attention is a telling commentary on both their income and the cost | 
of medical treatment. 


Also in Eugene clerical employees hold the middle wage ground 
between professional women and other occupational groups. 
Their average monthly wage of $274 (median wage $272. 50) is 
based on the following wage level distribution. 
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Percentage of Eugene Clerical Employees in Various Salary Levels 


$150 to $200 to $250 to $300 to $350 to 
$199-- 12%  $249-- 24%  $299-- 31%  $349-- 21%  $399--12% 


Though Eugene office workers strike a medium which may not be 
exactly a "happy" one, the fact that their average wage covers their 
average expenditure was nevertheless reflected in the tone and con- 
tents of their additional remarks and comments. These marginal 
notes ranged from expressions of placid contentment to statements 
of outright dissatisfaction, yet all of them showed marked restraint 
in their phrasing. 


“Being a working mother is hard when most girls are either supporting only 
themselves or are married and working. However, most employers consider 
&@ person's circumstances and pay accordingly. Chances for advancement 
have been given to me that I really do appreciate. I do think there should 
be equal pay between men and women who do exactly the same job and have 
the same title." 


(Bookkeeper in Finance Department of government agency; age 25-34, widowed, 
earns between $300 and $349; supports two children and one relative) 


“If it were not for the fact that my girls and myself are blessed with extra 
health and good teeth, I am afraid we would have a hard time making my 
small income reach as well as it does." 


(Secretary, department of city government; age between 25 and 34, divorced, 
earns between $200 and $249, and has additional support of $65 per month) 


“Food costs are higher than the average wage earner can afford." 


(Bookkeeper and clerk with banking firm; between 45 and 54 years of age, 
divorced. She earns between $250 and $299, and is sole support of an 
invalid mother.) 


"Generally, when it is time to get paid, it is anxiously awaited because sup~ 
porting three besides myself on my pay is not always easy." 


(Clerk typist I in educational institution; single, under 25; she earns $200 
to $249, and supports three relatives) 
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"$1.00 an hour is very poor pay these days with food and rent so high * 


(Record clerk in department store; age 45-54, married; earns $150-$174 per 
month, and supports ailing husband and son who ts college student and 
lives at home. She has $50 additional monthly income.) 


The smaller cities included in the survey followed the general tendency 
observed in the larger areas. They showed considerable disparity in 
wage and expenditure patterns among self-supporting women in the 
three major occupational divisions: professional and managerial em- 
ployees, clerical employees ,and operatives, service workers and 
sales personnel. 


Indeed, the gap widens correspondingly with the sinking of general 

wage levels; that is, with wage levels pertaining to all occupational 
groups except one or two "privileged" ones. As previously stated, 

we notice such differences particularly in cities where colleges or 

other institutions of higher learning employ substantial numbers of 
women in a professional capacity. 


The greater diversification of occupational possibilities for women 
which exists in larger cities naturally tends to even out the more 
striking disparities. In essence, this leads to a situation which 
could be summed up by saying that the larger city offers higher 
wages to the average working woman but at the same time makes 
greater demands on her budget. 


Klamath Falls 


| Averages re 


The average monthly wage of $244.10 in Klamath Falls falls con- 
siderably short of the average monthly expenditure, which the 
survey reported as $257.70. In cases where this gap is being 
filled by additional sources of income, the respondents indicated 
such monthly amounts within a range of $35 to $200. These sup- 
plementary financial means accrued from child support and 
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maintenance payments by divorced or separated husbands, dividends . 
from investments, Gl-students checks, social security payments 
received by husbands of otherwise self-supporting women, or from un- 
specified sources. 


One of the more important balancing factors was the considerable 
number of young, single women who were living with their families 
and contributed to the common household, often as little as $30. These 
monthly payments covered their expense for room and board. Twenty- 
two per cent of the respondents in Klamath Falls were under 25 years 
of age and 50 per cent of all those described as ''single'' were yet un- 
married. This situation enabled them to apply larger proportions of 
their salaries to clothing, savings, and other items which, in turn, 
boosted the city average for such outlays. 


Of Klamath Falls office workers, 
56.4 per cent earned less than $250 
per month; more than one-half (52 
per cent) had salaries between $200 
and $249; and 35 per cent earned 
more than $250 but less than $300. 
None of the women in this occu- 
pational group made $400, Based 
on this wage structure, the average 
monthly salary of female office em- 
ployees in Klamath Falls was 
$250.50. The table at the left shows 
the distribution of their average 


K Falls Office Workers Average Expenditure 
Item Per cent of Expenditure 


Food 25.9 
Housing (incl. maintenarice, 
fuel, light & telephone) 
Clothing & clothing upkeep 
Transportation 

Medical and dental care 
Personal care 

Recreation, hobbies, etc. 
Insurance & savings 
Miscellaneous 
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monthly expenditure of $271 
after deduction of taxes and 
other regular monthly payments 


How K. Falls Woman Spends Her Dollar 


Item Per Cent 
Food 24.3 
Housing (incl. maintenance, 
fuel, light and telephone) 

Clothing and clothing upkeep 


This compares with a general 
expenditure average for Kiamath 
Falls of $257.70, shown in the 


no 


right-hand table. In this city 
the corresponding general wage 
average of $244, 10 is based on 


wage levels of which almost two 


thirds (64 per cent) lie below 


the $300 mark while 36 per cent 


of all women earned $300 or 


more without, however, reaching a salary level of $400. 


Transportation 

Medical and dental care 
Personal care 

Recreation, hobbies, etc. 
Insurance & savings 
Miscellaneous 


~ 
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engaged as sales personnel were at the lower end of the Klamath Falls 
wage structure, the position they held in other places. Their average 
wage, as reported by our respondents, was $180. 35. 


Although these figures speak their own unmistakable language in des- 
cribing the general situation, this situation is not dll bleakness as the 
following comment shows. It is the more remarkable in its ex- 
pression of contentment since it comes from a clerk stenographer 
employed by a banking firm (a line of business whose wage standards 
for female office personnel compares unfavorably with the entire 
clerical group according to the Portland survey). 


This particular respondent, who belongs in the age group 25 to 34, is 
single,and earns between $250 and $299. She wrote: 

“Our fringe benefits are excellent. They include two weeks paid vacation, 

retirement insurance (in the event we quit before retirement, contributions 

are refunded plus interest ); life insurance, approx. $11,000; sickness and 

accident insurance; a 71/2-hour day, five days a week." 
As if to counteract such a hopeful note, we find a sobering element 
in a brief but pointed remark by a desk clerk and PBX operator of 
a Klamath Falls hotel, who is over 55 years'old, divorced, and 
earns $200 per month: 


"It is almost impossible to live on such small salary." 


penal 
Results in Medford 
{1+ 


Turning now to the survey results obtained in Medford,we note that 
the average wage of $245. 30 is just slightly above that of Klamath 
Falls (244. 10), while Medford wages of women in clerical jobs 
apparently fall short of those paid in the other city. The average 
wage for female office personnel in Medford, as reported by the 
respondents, was $238.12 as compared to $250.50 in Klamath 
Falls, This peculiarly low position of the clerical group within 
the Medford wage picture can be clearly observed by comparing 
the two respective wage level distributions. 


While clerical wages usually cluster slightly below the middle 
bracket, 70 per cent of all clerical wage earners in Medford were 
concentrated within the ''below $250" area (compared with 55 per 
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cent of those in all occupations). Some explanation for this situation 
is furnished by the age distribution of 
the respondents. While 23 per cent of 
—Medford Office Employees __ all participating Medford women were 
W. Per Cen’ under the age of 25, the clerical group 
sie sxe ‘ showed the unusually high rate of 40 per 
$150 - $199 30 cent. The Medford survey also indi- 
$200 - $249 35 cated that half of the office workers, 
cae : sacs who reported to be only partly self- 
$350 = $399 0 supporting, were young women, living 
$400 - $449 5 with their parents and contributing an 
$450 = and over ® average amount of $40 per month to 
the common household. These circum- 
stances may affect, to a certain extent, 
the general concept of wage adequacy 


and thus work as "psychological 
Medford Wage Levels wage deflators". 


Monthly Earnings Per Cent 
Expenditure patterns in Medford 


Under - $150 5 reflected this particular situation, 
$150 - $199 a5 by reversing the usual trend, 
ond ia coe : whereby the average ‘expenditure 
$300 - $349 16 of clerical workers exceeds the 
$350 ~- $399 0 general spending average of all 
$400 - $449 ll female workers. Both averages, 
$450 - and over 7 incidentally, were below the 
Klamath Falls figures and fell 
short of the average wages in the 
groups. 
The average monthly expenditure of a Medford self-supporting woman, 
according to the answers received, was $254; the average spendings of 
office workers were $244. 60. 


The general expenditure average was based upon statements from all 
Medford respondents, which included also professionals with an 
average monthly wage of $376, and service and sales workers with 
a combined monthly wage average of $208.80. 


As we.have pointed out, the general trend of clerical workers of all 
areas reporting in the survey was to spend more on average living 
expenses than the average self-supporting woman. However, the 
Medford clerical worker, spending less than the Medford average, 
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apparently cuts down on items which are considered both essential and 

expendable by the average worker in that city. A comparison of spe- 
cific expenditures of the clerical 
group with the total group is 
brought out in the adjoining tables, 


How Medford Woman Spends Her Dollar 


Item Per Cent 


Medford Clerical Employees Expenditures 
Food 2 26 . Item Per Cent 
Housing (incl. maintenance, 

fuel, light & telephone) 3 
Clothing and clothing upkeep 
Transportation 

Medical and dental care 

Personal care 

‘Recreation, hobbies, etc. 
Insurance and savings 
Miscellaneous 


Food 22.4 
Housing (incl. maintenance, 

fuel, light & telephone) 3 
Clothing & clothing upkeep 
Transportation 

Medical and dental care 

Personal care 

Recreatior., hobbies, etc. 
Insurance & Savings 
Miscellaneous 
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The Medford expenditure figures ''come to life'' when looked upon 
in context with answers given by the same respondents to such 
questions, as ''What would you do if your earnings were to be in- 
creased or reduced by $25 per month?"'. To the first of the two 
alternatives, the most frequent answers by Medford women who 
supported others in addition to themselves, were ''Spend it for 
necessary living expenses", "pay old medical bills", “eat 
better", "pay the dentist'', ''l would not have to pinch pennies so 
tightly"". Of course, as usual, the ‘economic insecurity complex" 
made the item -- savings was a front runner, ahead of all the 
other answers. 


The answers to the second alternative (how to curtail expenses 
if wages were to be reduced by $25) were no less significant. 
Affected first by the hypothetical economy drive would be 
clothing followed by food, rent, and items as vague as ''wher - 
ever possible", or ‘all necessary items''. More to the point 
were such remarks as, "I would have to have a second job", 
"Impossible to cut down -- not enough for proper food and 
clothing for children as it is". 


Further enlightening illustrations of how economic conditions appear 
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in terms of day-to-day living to the average self-supporting Medford 
woman were contained in remarks added to the questionnaires. Their 
significance is enhanced by the composite nature of the sources -- a 
cross-section of employees engaged in a variety of occupations. 


“I maintain a home for my husband, one child and myself. My husband does not 
work. I am the sole support." 


(Licensed practical nurse; 48 years; earns $190 per month, and has an additional 
monthly income of $10) 


“A woman can make ends meet on my salary and that's all! With children to sup- 

port, there is constantly something that comes up ‘extra’ every month." 

(School secretary; between 25-34 years, divorced; earns $200-$249 per month, 
and receives $100 monthly child support; has two children) 


“For someone like myself in the selling business, one can hardly get by on the 
wages you make with the high cost of living around here." 
(Department store saleswoman; age 25-34, divorced; earns between $150-$174) 


“My expenses go already about the same as when my husband was living, but 
income is less than half. I think a working widow who is the sole support of 
her family should make a liveable wage. 

I think a widow should be able to earn all she can and still be able to draw 
Social Security. I make around $2000 per year and have to give up a $50 Social 
Security check, which I certainly could use. 

The woman that helps me clears $100 per month, and her husband makes $500 
per month; they don't have any extras and yet I have less than a fourth of their 
income and have to try to get along on that. 

I have been a widow for ten years and have always felt strongly that the widow 
should have priority on jobs. I work 9 months at the school and in summer in 
the fruit. Schoolwork does not take out for compensation, and so I have never 
been able to draw compensation when I was out of work." 

(School cafeteria manager; age 35-44, widowed; earns $215 per month and re- 
ceives $50 per month Social Security for children; supports two children) 


Corvallis Answers 


Corvallis offers a striking example of a smaller city where an organi- 
zation of institutional character exercises considerable influence upon 
the economic conditions of the local scene. 


In this particular city it was noted that wages of employed women are 
generally below the average, although a substantial number of women 
in a professional capacity at Oregon State College are paid professional 
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salaries. (It is, of course, beyond the scope of this discussion to 
comment upon whether all those professional women are actually paid 
salaries fully commensurate with professional standards, or paid on 
the same basis as their male colleagues.) Such disparity existing 
within the same small local area generates two distinct economic 
levels which are separated by so wide a gap as to make any common 
denominator in the form of an average -- be it of income, expend- 
iture, or a living pattern based on both -- rather misleading. 


A characteristic aspect of the situation is that the Oregon State 
College, by its very function as an institute of higher learning, also 
contributes to that disparity: many of its male students are econom- 
ically dependent on the earnings of their wives. These earnings 
follow the low standards prevailing in the city but have to cover, in 
many cases almost fully, the needs and requirements of the young 
couple. 


If we consider a large proportion of the total income spent on food as 
a fair indicator of reduced financial circumstances (assuming normal 
eating habits, of course) and, conversely, the share of expenditure 
used for recreation, hobbies and other non-essentiale as related to 
available means, then the following percentages certainly appear 
meaningful. 


Occupational groups in Corvallis divided the food and pleasure items 
of their budget in this way according to our sample: 


Professional and Clerical Operatives, sales 


supervisory employees workers & service personnel 
For food 16.5% 24. 0% 34. 6% 


For recreation 4.9% 2. 3% 1.1% 


If we ask ourselves how closely these indications reflect actual 
differences in wage levels, a look at the results of our Corvallis 
wage survey will tell us that none of the women working as 
operatives, sales or service workers reached the amount of $350 in 
monthly earnings, while 94 per cent of those in professional and 
supervisory capacity earned $350 or more, and 59 per cent had 
monthly salaries of $450 or more, 
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The rest of the "Corvallis Story'' may be told in comments of the ques- 
tioned women: 


“I believe the state should give careful study to the economics of the working 
woman who supports herself and a family." 

(Private secretary, employed at OSC; age 45-54, single. She earns between 
$350 and $399 and supports one relative. Her answer to the question, what 
she would do if her earnings were either to be increased or reduced by $25 per 
month, were rather succinct: “increase payments on debts (if earnings would 
be increased); decrease payments on debts (if earnings were to be reduced) ." 


“My husband is a student at Oregon State College--we live entirely on what I 
earn working. We have one child (one year old) and expect another one in 
May or June." 


(General office worker; local newspaper; under 25, married; earns $150-$174 
per month) 


“If one can make ends meet with prices continually rising, better managers 
exist than I am..." 

(Saleswoman, women's apparel store; between 25-34 years old,divorced, one 
child. She earns $150-$174 per month, and receives $75 monthly child support) 


“I am a typical single working woman--single because I had a mother to. sup- 
port. Now at this time last year emergency surgery for her snowed me under 
financially. In spite of a good income, we have a difficult time making ends 
meet at our house. There are no TV's, no extras at our house. The irony is 
that probably a man in my position would earn $200 to $400 more than I do 
because he has a family to support. I too am the sole support for my sister 
who cares for our mother. Because my sister is neither mentally nor physi- 
cally incompetent and was until her last birthday less than 55 years of age, 
I could not count her as a dependent on my Oregon state income tax." 
(Professor and head of department, Oregon State College; single, age 45-54 
salary range, over $450) 


Pendleton 


Pattern 


In Pendleton where 232 out of 1456 employed women were engaged in 
health and medical services according to the 1950 U. S, Census, a 
peculiar situation exists with regard to attendants and other employees 
of the Eastern Oregon State Hospital. These workers may live at the 
hospital, if they prefer. Those who do have $40 for room and board 
deducted from their monthly salary. One would assume that such a 
provision would be of practical interest to women who are not married 
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and who do not maintain a home for themselves and dependents, par- 
ticularly for children. The fact that a State Hospital salary (such as 
$222-$280 for Attendant I positions) remains the same regardless of 
whether the employee lives in or not means that those women, who / 
have to maintain a home because they support dependents, find them- 
selves at an economic disadvantage. The "real wage value", that As 
the purchasing power of their salary, is lees than the woman without 
support responsibilities, who can live at the hospital, since food and 
housing for one person hardly can be obtained in the open market for 
$40 per month. On her own living expenses the supporting woman 
takes a loss on the difference between the market price of these com- 
modities and the $40 and is at a future financial disadvantage in 


having to make the same salary also meet the requirements of de- 
pendents. 


This situation clearly affects the expenditure pattern of the employed 
women in Pendleton. Comparing the proportions of total expenditure 
alloted to two significant items, we find the following percentages: 


Food 


by working women with dependents-- 
by working women without dependents-- 
\ 


Housing 


by working women with dependents -- 
by working women without dependents -- 


The case of one attendant, who had to forego the advantageous $40 
living-in arrangement offered by the State Hospital, may be quoted 
as an illustration. She is between 35 - 44 years old, married. Her 
salary is in the $200 - $249 bracket, and this was her statement: 


“As you will note I've been running in the red. Only with the help of kind 
- neighbors and friends, and the use of what savings my now invalid husband 
had, have we been able to survive thus far. Sifce our son's death, we have 
had to have a friend stay to help look after my husband who has Parkingon's 
disease and is almost helpless. In the near future we are going to have to 
hire someone to look after my husband. It will be an added expense." 


“To the question of how she would use a possible increase of $25 in 
her wage, this respondent replied: 


"It would go toward paying off our debts--if ever accomplished; then toward 
health and home." 
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In reply to the second part of the query, what she would do if her 
earnings were to be reduced by $25, the woman stated: 


“It would be impossible unless I could get help elsewhere." 


Admittedly the particular tragic circumstances makes this case less 
than typical. But ''running in the red" is not necessarily connected 
with or caused by severe illness or any other particular misfortune 
according to the results of the Pendleton survey. Among the '‘miscel- 
laneous"' expenditure items mentioned by the respondents, repay- 
ments of loans figured very prominently at the top of the list, and 
"paying off bills'' was one of the most frequent answers obtained to the 
question "If you had $25 per month, what would you do with it?" 


The fact, that 75 per cent of the Pendleton self-supporting women in- 
cluded in our sample did not have any other source of income besides 
their own earnings, adds certainly an explanatory note regarding the 
high incidence of indebtedness among female wage earners in that 
city. 


Astoria Conclusions 


| 
(ey 
Survey data obtained in Astoria pointed at some characteristic features 


concerning the situation of older women engaged in seasonal cannery 
work, 


The unusual excess shown by the average monthly wage for Astoria of 
$261 over a rather low monthly average expenditure of $210, 60 could 
hardly receive sole explanation in a widespread and persistent passion 
for frugality and thriftiness on the part of the survey respondents. 


A close analysis showed the inconsistency stems somewhat from the 
literal interpretation of the term 'monthly wage" by cannery workers, 
who represented a substantial proportion of the sample. 


It appeared that more than 60 per cent of the women working in can- 
neries were over 45 years old; Based upon an hourly wage rate which 
was at or in the neighborhood of $1.65, the total seasonal earnings of 
cannery workers, depending on length of period and overtime worked, 
ranged from $700 to $1340. 
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Summing Up The Results 


In the introduction to this report it was said that the inquiry had been 
conducted in the hope "'of shedding some new light on the various 
facets of a human situation.'' The study was made to find some meas- 
ure of answer or, at least, the direction where eventually a clarify- 
ing answer will be found to the problem. In summarizing results of 
the inquiry, that measure of the answer found will be oatablished and 
the direction in which it points determined. 


eo ote te oe ae ae ae ae a oe 


Against the background of a rather complex situation, with economic, 
social and historic forces as its components, these were the points 
that came sharply into focus: 


Problem of Self-Supporting Woman Is Intensifying 


The problem of the self-supporting woman in Oregon is a genuine 
and presistent one with a tendency toward greater intensity rather 
than mitigation. Due to the influence of economic, sociological 
and demographic factors, this development has gained momentum 
during the past two decades. 


Prevailing Wage Standards for Working Women Are Low 


The problem manifests itself primarily in the prevalence of low 
wage standards for working women. These wages are low in an 
absolute sense wherever women in their f: ld of employment do 

not compete with men; the yardstick, in this case, is the market 
price level of commonly requ. red goods and services. The. wages 
also are relatively low aerever women perform similar or identical 
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duties, though not within the same establishment, as the better paid 
men, 


Public Consciousness of Working Woman's Position Is Lacking 


The cause for this condition lies deeper than the one found by pointing 
to the obvious: that employers quite understandably draw upon the 

less expensive female work force in order to increase the profit 
margin, This, being the utilization of an existing condition, is but 

its consequence and not its origin. Beneath the surface of an economic 
situation are the residues of a social attitude, based upon the dogmatic 
belief that ''men seek employment because they have to and women 
because they want to." 


At the root of the self-supporting woman's economic and social 
problem lies, therefore, a lack of public consciousness of her self- 
supporting position. In short, her problem is one of full public rec- 
ognition. 


Increased Employment Has Not Disclosed Self-supporting Aspects 


Paradoxically this psychological barrier, which is responsible for an 
outdated misconception in the ''back of the public mind", is being 
strengthened rather than weakened by the growing participation of 
women in many occupational fields. The fact that the number of mar- 
ried women within the total female work force has grown fourfold 
since the early 1930's completely overshadows the comparatively 
slower increase of women who are entirely dependent for their liveli- 
hood upon their own earnings. 


"Only a Second Breadwinner" Is Biased Concept of Woman Worker 


Thus, while the prejudicial idea of the "weaker sex"' with its associ- 
ations of the woman's inferior capacity and ability to fill "important" 
jobs is gradually losing ground, an equally biased concept of her 
being merely a "supplementary" wage earner is taking its place. 


The motivating terminology of discrimination is undergoing a change: 
the label "only a woman" is being replaced by "' only a second bread- 
winner", The wages are kept low because now, instead of being paid 
for allegedly lesser performance, they are being paid for allegedly 
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lesser needs and requirements. The present study confirmed the 
conclusion of the preliminary report "that wage gaps to a consider- 
able extent still exist between male and female wage earners for 
comparative jobs.'' (Due to the many limitations of Oregon's ''Equal 
Pay" statute, this situation has not been changed materially. ) 

a 


Women Predominate in Depressed Occupational Fields 


The prejudice regarding the woman's lesser capacity or ability, 
however, is still being retained in conjunction with the more contem- 
porary bias of classifying her needs or her wage-earning function as 
secondary. The result is a predominance of women in occupational 
lines which are believed to be less demanding, at wages which are 
less than adequate. On this point too, the results of this inquiry 
corroborated the findings of the preliminary study which stated,''Wage 
discrimination against women in certain areas of employment has run 
its full course and thereby ceased to be discriminatory, since it has 
virtually eliminated male participation from occupational fields which 
would not necessarily be. restricted to women. Thus, depressed 
occupational fields have come into being, where there is a constant 
supply on the female labor market and unsatisfactory working condi- 
tions are perpetuated." ; 


Women Who Need Earnings ‘Most Receive the Least 


The tragic irony of the situatibn is that this constant oversupply is 
furnished mostly by those women who find thernselves in reduced 
circumstances to begin with. Compelled by economic reasons to 
enter or re-enter the labor market after a lengthy period devoted 
to the raising of children‘and housekeeping, they face the competi- 
tive struggle either with no previous occupationel training and ex- 
perience or with job qualifications greatly reduced by the inter- 
vening years. Their urgent need to earn directs them toward the 
"occupational areas of the Jeast resistance" -- where the extent of 
requirements in training and experience makes it comparatively 
easy to obtain jobs ina hurry. Retail sales, service occupations, 
activities of unskilled and semi-skilled operatives, of stockroom 
workers, wrappers, sorters, and many clerical classifications, 
have been repeatedly referred to in this report as such "depressed 
occupational areas'’. The report points out that these occupations 
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have a significantly large number of women burdened with the addi - 
tional responsibility of supporting dependents and of elderly women 
with little if any other means of support besides their own earnings. 
In summing up, the report has used the phrase ''the women who need 
the earnings most, get least of it’ -- a situation which poignantly 
refutes the second breadwinner" theory and its effects on wage con- 
ditions for working women. 


Large Number of Women Over-45 Are in Depressed Occupations 


The significantly large number of elderly women in these occupations 
deserves more specific comment. While married women, after their 
children have reached school age, might find themselves with time on 
their hands and, therefore, decide to seek employment in order to sup- 
plement or augment the family income, the advanced age of a working 
woman in reference to this report has a different connotation. In this 
case, the woman either never did marry or is not married any more; 
that is, she is widowed or divorced and, as a rule, has to work to 
earn her living. 


It is interesting, therefore, to note that, while 40 per cent of all women 
included in the sample were 45 years of age or older, a larger percentage 
were in that age class in some occupations -- 58 per cent of those en- 
gaged in sales, 48 per cent of the service workers, and 53 per cent of 

the operatives (including material handling occupations) were in that 

age class. 


40%, of All Surveyed Workers Earned Under $250 a Month 


More indicative of the situation than any generai wage average, which 
would tend to blur the considerable gaps in wage levels within the cities 
and from city to city, is the fact that 40 per cent of all survey partici- 
pants earned less than $250 per month. Characteristically, that pro- 
portion rose to 56 per cent in the Salem area. Generally speaking, all 
occupational wage levels, with the exception of those applying to pro- 
fessionals, were higher in Portland than in the other surveyed cities. 
A striking example in this respect was the clerical group of which sub- 
stantial segments fall within or border on the "depressed wage area". 
In Portland 28.5 per cent of the female office employees earned less 
than $250 per month; in the Klamath Falls 56.3 per cent; and in 
Medford 70.0 per cent. 
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Finance, Insurance, Real Estate Salaries Lower Than Other Clerical Salaries 


Salaries of clerical workers employed by establishments in the indus- 
try group ''Finance, Insurance, Real Estate'' are, on the average, 
lower than those paid to office personnel in general. The impetus to 
this trend appears to originate in the major financial institutions and 
insurance companies which "traditionally" consider such allegedly in- 
herent factors as prestige, environment, comparative job security 


and career opportunities compensatory for low wages paid at the lower 
echelons, 


Whatever the merits of such philosophy may be, these factors cer- 
tainly do not apply to all establishments in that industry group; and 
as for career possibilities in particular, advancement opportunities 
for women are severely limited in this field. A separate analysis of 
wage levels for female employees of Portland establishments engaged 
in finance, insurance and real estate, showed that 44 per cent of all 
respondents earned less than $250 per month, as against 28.5 per 
cent in this bracket among all Portland office employees, and 36 per 
cent of all clerical workers included in the survey. 


Two-thirds of Income in Some Occupation Groups Goes for Food and Housing 


The gap between wage levels of clerical workers and those of groups 
characterizedas depressed occupational areas is smaller than that 
existing between clerical workers and professional employees. 
Nevertheless, the disparity between the first two mentioned is such 
as to make the question, ''How many women earned less than $2007", 
a more logical and appropriate yardstick of wage conditions among 
sales personnel, service workers, and operatives, than the pre- 
viously used $250 demarcation line. 


Sixty per cent of the surveyed saleswomen earned less than $200. 
This meant, as specified by two reports from women employed at 
one of the large retail firms, a take-home pay ranging from $33, 30 
to $35 for a 40-hour week. 


Of those engaged in services, 63 per cent had monthly wages below 
$200; of the operatives, 38 per cent did not reach the $200 mark, a 
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situation described by one of the respondents with the words "We just 
exist from pay day to pay day'"'". The actual effects of these conditions 
upon the working woman's living standard, particularly in smaller 
cities where the problem is even more acute, can be learned from an 
indication obtained in Eugene. In this city the average monthly spend- 
ings by saleswomen, operatives and service workers for food and 
housing alone amounted to 70.2 per cent of their entire expenses; in 
other words, less than one-third (29. 8%) of their total monthly ex- 
penditure (taxes and other deductions excluded) had to cover all their 
needs from clothing and transportation to medical care, recreation 
and a host of miscellaneous items. 


Average Wage Lags Behind Average Expenditure 


In the majority of cases the self-supporting woman's average wage 
lags behind her average expenditure. If she derives any additional 
income from sources other than heft own regular earnings, she uses 
it to plug that hole in her budget. 


As a rule, however, most types of supplementary income (child 
support by ex-husbands in particular) are small and irregular, and 
they function but as a rickety crutch to balance a situation where the 
basic element of equilibrium is missing. Thus the management of 
her finances becomes to the employed woman a matter of choosing 


between two kinds of postponement -- either in providing for her 
needs or in paying of her bills. As the first of these alternatives 
results in a lowering of her living standard and the second in a 
lengthening on her list of due bills, the usual compromise puts her in 
a situation which is the uncomfortable amalgam of both conditions, 


The survey showed that of the monthly miscellaneous expenses in- 
curred by employed women, 25 per cent were listed as due pay- 
ments, and an additional 23 per cent were due payments of a 
specified nature or purpose. Of this total 48 per cent, a substan- 
tial proportion were repayments on loans obtained from loan 
companies and credit unions. There is further evidence of the self- 
supporting woman's constant struggle against a steadily swelling flood 
tide of due bills and demand letters. Payments of due bills and back 
loans stood in second place among answers to the question, "If you 
had $25 more per month, what would you do with it?" 
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Only One Out of Four Self-supporting Women Probably Have Savings 


A deep-seated feeling of anxiety about their economic future is to be 
found among most of these women. This "insecurity complex" 
accounts for the somewhat paradoxical fact that 48,per cent of them 
mentioned savings as their first choice when asked how they would use 
a hypothetical increase of $25 in their earnings. Only a situation 
where the frustration of having little today is outdone by the fear of 
having even less tommorrow can explain why so many respondents 
would wish "to gain some peace of mind", as one of the women stated 
it, in preference to using such hoped-for windfall for the improve- 
ment of their present lot. 


To what extent, in an actual case, such emotionally motivated in- 
tentions of frugality would yield to a less self-denying practice can 
be gauged from the answers to the question, "If you had $25 less, on 
what item would you cut down?"’, Only 12 per cent of all replies 
suggested the cutting down (or more probably, the cutting out) of 
monthly savings. Assuming that those who would reduce their 
monthly savings in such an emergency represent roughly the propor- 
tion of the ones who actually own any savings at all, it would mean 
that only one out of four self-supporting women,who long for some 
modest financial safeguard, has been able and determined enough 

to do more about it than mere wishful thinking. 


Wage Reduction Usually Means Less Food for Women With Dependents 


While circumstances are comparatively favorable for single self- 
supporting women living with their families and receiving room and 
board in return for their usually small contribution to the common 
household, the economic problems become more complex and acute 
for. women who support not only themselves but dependents as well. 
Of all the women who participated in the project, 26 per cent sup- 
ported one or more children, 16 per cent supported relatives, and 2 
per cent had such responsibilities toward persons other than those 
classified in the two mentioned categories. It should be added that 
these percentages are not mutually exclusive: there were numerous 
instances of women supporting children and relatives or others. 


A meaningful indication of how such additional responsibilities affect 
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the living standards of supporting women and of supported dependents 
was furnished by Portland respondents through their answers to the 
question: "If you had $25 less, on what item would you cut down?" 
Whereas those without dependents named clothing first among the "'ex- 
pendables" and food second, the order was exactly reversed by women 
responsible for the support of dependents. If a sudden reduction in 
their earnings should occur, most of them felt they and their dependents 
would have to eat less, 


Low Wages in 2 Service Groups May Seriously Affect Other Persons 


In connection with wage and working conditions affecting two groups of 
service personnel, this report referred to possible indirect conse- 
quences to others than the employed women themselves. In the first 
instance it was pointed out that the survey has shown a substantial 
number of young divorced mothers with small children (the ever- 
present expense item "babysitter" gave the clue) working as waitresses, 
barmaids, and car-hops in eating and drinking establishments. The 
level of actual wages paid to these employees is generally such as to 
make the young woman virtually dependent upon her receiving tips. 

In fact, tips become a substantial, if highly irregular part, of her 
earnings. Considering further the youthful age of the working mother 
and the late closing hours of most of those establishments, the re- 
sulting situation leads to serious questions with regard to possible 
effects upon the educational and character development of the children 
involved. 


In the second case, reference was made to the implications of the ex- 
tremely low wages paid to attendants of privately owned nursing homes 
and homes for the aged. What is primarily an economic problem of a 
group of service workers often becomes also a matter of concern for 
those to whom their service is rendered. Serious doubts must arise 
as to the competence and dedication of a staff entrusted with the care 
for the helpless and feeble if the selection of the workers is affected 
by willingness to accept substandard wages. 
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General Conclusions 


The problem of the self-supporting working woman is one of discrimi- 
nation based upon prejudice. 


As with discrimination in any other field of human relations, there 
are two main components to be discerned -- the inner, mental attitude 
and the manifestation in the form of discriminatory action. 


It has been said that ''one cannot legislate tolerance"; yet legislation 
can certainly make it an offense to commit an open act of intolerance. 


A two-way approach will, therefore, be necessary to bring the prob- 
lem of the self-supporting woman closer to its solution. 


The consciously or subconciously existing prejudices about the work- 
ing woman's "'almost'' equal ability, and about her lesser earning 
requirements as a ''second breadwinner", have to be countered by 
broadly conceived and persistent educational efforts. 


In carrying out this program, official agencies and civic organi- 
zations should stress the role of the self-supporting woman in the 
economic process: her active and complete participation in the 
productive phase and her role as an independent consumer. 


Wage standards, which do not fully take into account these functions, 
not only cause economic and social problems to the individual wage 
earner but they also affect the state's economy as a whole by creating 
a growing segment of impoverished consumers whose purchasing 
power and living standards are steadily declining. 


Therefore, wage and hour conference boards should be encouraged 
to establish minimum wages for working women at a more realistic 
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level than the one presently in force. Particular attention should be 
directed toward the following occupational groups: sales personnel, 
service workers, clerical employees, operatives and persons engaged 
in various activities of handling materials. 


Appropriate steps should be taken to encourage and further the practice 
of equal advancement opportunities for women in all occupational fields. 


As to the claiming of income tax exemption, consideration should be 
given to procedural methods which would facilitate the producing of 


evidence by divorced working mothers regarding their de facto support 
of children, when such legal obligation on the part of the father remains 


unfulfilled or only partly fulfilled, 


Me Me he fe ae he he ae ae He ae Fe ae a 


Of the 130, 000 women in Oregon who held salaried positions in occu- 
pations covered by this report, about 75,000 lived in the cities in 
which the study was conducted, Applying the nationwide proportion 
of single status working women, 48 per cent, to the Oregon situation, 
the evidence collected in this report would concern directly some 
36,000 working women. According to the information furnished by 
the respondents, about 9,400 among them supported one or more 
children; close to 5800 supported relatives; and 700 were responsible 
for the maintenance of other persons. 


202 he ae he he oe he ae he fe 2 ke 2 


On one of the questionnaires a short remark was written at the bottom 
of the last page. The statement was made by a young woman who 
earns $175 per month working as a record clerk for one of the large 
retail stores. She simply said: 


"T hope this survey will be in favor of the working girl." 


If the evidence presented in this report does warrant it, her hopes 
should not be dashed. 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY WAGES AND AVERAGE MONTHLY 
EXPENDITURES IN FIVE MAJOR CITIES 
PORTLAND 


MONTHLY EXPENDITURES I 


$281.60 $284.10 S12 $261.85 


EUGENE KLAMATH FALIS MEDFORD 


ro $25040 $244.10 4 $245.30 $264.00 
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AVERAGE INCOME LEVELS OF CLERICAL WORKERS IN 5 CITIES 


Average Monthly Wage Distribution (in percentages) 
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MANY OLDER WORKERS IN LOW WAGE OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


Age Distribution (in percentages) 
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SERVICES 
Total Sample 
Portland 


SALES 
Total Sample 
Portland 


| 21.0 | 

| 18.0 | 

| 23.0 | 

| 20,0 | 48.0 | 
OPERATIVES cm 
Total Sample | 18.0 | 23.0 | 
Portland | 21.0 | 23.0 | 
noe [33.0_| 
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Age Unspecified: Services 3%; Sales 1%; Operatives 3% 
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Oregon's Fair Employment Practices Act declares 
the opportunity to obtain employment without 
discrimination because of race, religion, color or 
national origin to be a civil right and prohibits 
any practices which tend to deny that right. 





Annual Fair Employment Practices Report 


Regulatory Records 


It is always difficult to depict the real condi- 
tions in any field which is vitally affected by human 
relations since a great many of them do not come 
into sight with marked events. The true state of 
affairs in such a matter is not found in case histo- 
ries alone nor in statistics nor even in extensive 
surveys but largely in those particulars which indi- 
cate either harmony or social strain in the rela- 
tions between man and man. Such a field is that 
covered by Oregon's Fair Employment Practices 
Act which prohibits discrimination in employment 
because of race, creed, color or national origin. 


This review, therefore, will endeavor to set 
forth the state of fair employment practices in 
Oregon not only by reporting official records but 
also by pointing out those factors which appear 
mainly in the staff's day-to-day work with various 
phases of intergroup relations. 
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Complaints of discrimination under the FEP 
law are ordinarily resolved by conciliation and con- 
ference while nothing short of full compliance is 
considered satisfactory compliance with its provi- 
sions. In 1956 it was necessary to carry one case 
into a public hearing to settle a charge of race dis- 
crimination against an employer. This was the 
second public hearing held since enactment of the 
FEPA in 1949 and resulted in the complainant re- 
ceiving an opportunity to qualify for the job ona 
strictly merit basis. 


The 30 formal complaints filed with the Bureau 
of Labor in the year alleged discrimination because 
of race or color. No charges of discrimination on 


grounds of religion or national origin were received. 


In the biennial period from July 1, 1954 to July 1, 
1956, 51 formal complaints were lodged with the de- 
partment, 46 being based on alleged discrimination 
because of race or color. Hence the No.1 FEP 
problem continues to be discrimination against 
hiring non-white workers. 


Twenty-six of the 1956 complaint cases named 
employers as respondents. There were two com- 
plaints of discrimination against an employment 
agency, One against a labor union, and one involving 
a customer. In 12 of the FEP cases an unlawful 
employment practice was found and corrected. 
Eight complaints were found without legal founda- 
tion. One complaint was withdrawn and nine were 
pending further investigation and conciliation at the 
close of the year. 


Twenty informal requests for investigation of 
employment situations involving race, religion, 
color or national origin which did not convey an ab- 
solute charge of discrimination also were handled 
by the FEP administrator. 
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Kinds of Prevailing Prejudices 
Are Indicated in Complaints 


Filed with Bureau of Labor 


On the whole, complaints of discrimination are 
more typical of the kinds of prevailing prejudices 
than of the extent to which discrimination is prac- 
ticed. Many minority group workers with full 
knowledge of their rights under the law hesitate to 
report discrimination because of being labeled a 
"trouble-maker"' or becoming the subject of repris- 
als from employer or fellow employes. Many quali- 
fied minority group workers also are content to 
continue in jobs below their level of competence 
rather than face discrimination. More cooperation 
must be sought from these minority groups since 
enforcement of the law in cases of violation de- 
pends upon the aggrieved person taking the first 
step to protect his rights. 


The FEP enforcement program, charged with 
the prevention as well as elimination of discrimina- 
tion,is designed not only to adjust individual com- 
plaints but also to stand sentry on any practices 
which may deny equal job opportunities to minority 
workers. Because the Bureau of Labor has these 
prevention responsibilities, it has prohibited any 
request for a photograph with an employment appli- 
cation as an unlawful €émployment inquiry since the 
photograph could be used to directly screen out a 
qualified applicant because of his race. 


The school districts, which formerly proposed 
legislation to make them exempt from this FEP 
ruling, have dropped their objection. In the particu- 
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lar Klamath County community where the first and 
only organized opposition to any provision of the 
FEP Act occurred, the school district has deleted 

a request tor a photograph from application forms 
and has hired a Negro, several Japanese and sever- 
al American Indian teachers. 


That community has advanced also in recogni- 
tion of civil rights in other ways. Twelve or more 
Negro families have been able to secure homes in 
previously all-white neighborhoods and, according 
to a recent survey made by the local branch of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, job opportunities available on a non- 
discriminatory basis have increased tremendously. 


A year ago, Washington County was one of the 
problem areas in the state, both in the matter of 
accepting the no-photograph ruling and in shunning 
employment of non-whites. Today it is a pleasure 
to report the attitude of school officials has changed 


completely and a photograph is no longer requested 
on employment application forms. Furthermore, 
there is deep concern evidenced within the commu- 
nity for the elimination of discrimination in em- 
ployment, in places of public accommodation, and 
in housing. The Council of Social Agencies in Hills- 
boro, which employed a Negro as a public welfare 
caseworker, is credited with the employment of the 
first Negro in the area. A school leader is a mem- 
ber of a committee to see that this worker and his 
family have housing in the community, and a local 
newspaper has pointed out the danger of prejudices 
in an editorial on ''It Does Happen Here". 


In Marion County all the school employment 
application forms which contained an unlawful em- 
ployment question have been corrected. Social 
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responsibility toward minority group workers has 
been assumed to the extent of allowing a Negro 
engineer hired by the State Highway Department to 
purchase a home in a previously all-white neighbor- 
hood without any difficulty. 


In preventing unlawful employment inquiries, 
the ''Help Wanted'"' advertisements of Oregon news - 
papers are checked routinely. Due to this constant 
vigilance in which the FEP staff is ably assisted by 
the managers of classified advertising departments, 
the discriminatory inquiry has been almost entirely 
eliminated from such columns. 


Firms With 


Federal Contracts 


Given Assistance 


The Bureau of Labor has effectively policed 
the employment policy and practice of Oregon firms 
awarded Federal contracts to be certain that these 
firms understand and are operating in compliance 
with both Oregon's FEP Act and the non-discrimi- 
nation clause of such contracts as clarified by the 
President's Committee on Government Contracts. 
These firms have been supplied with all the infor- 
mational materials that would be helpful to them. 
All European refugees entering the state during the 
past twelve months have been sent information per- 
tinent to the rights of foreign-born citizens under 
the FEP Act. 


The FEP Division of the Bureau of Labor co- 
operates actively with all agencies concerned with 
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minority groups. It has united its efforts in this 
respect with the State Refugee Committee, the State 
Rehabilitation Program of the Division of Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation, and the State Council of Churches 
migrant labor and Klamath Indian projects. 


FEP Division Cooperates * 

with all Oregon Agencies 
Seeking to Improve 
Intergroup Relations 


In turn, administration of the FEPA in Oregon 
has benefited from the cooperation of many agen- 
cies working in the field of intergroup relations, 
including among others the Oregon Council of 
Churches, Anti-Defamation League, Civil Liberties 
Union, National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, the Friendship House Committee on 
Interracial Principles and Practices, and the Urban 
League of Portland. During the past year each of 
these groups has conducted one or more surveys 
on problems of various minority groups which have 
contributed considerably toward the achievement of 
greater freedom of opportunity for all elements of 
the state's population. 


The support of organized labor, which was in- 
strumental in securing fair employment practices 
legislation, has grown during the year. A strong, 
forthright resolution of continuing support of the 
state's fair employment practices program was 
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passed by the 1956 convention of the Oregon State 
Labor Council, AFL-CIO. Some indication of the 
merit recognition accorded non-whites by unions is 
shown in the selection by the Hotel Service Employ- 
ees Union, Local 664, of a Negro member as offi- 
cial delegate to the state culinary alliance conven- 
tion. Another local union had three Negro members 
among its candidates for business agent in 1956. 


A Program that 


Lays the Foundation 


for Compliance 


In pursuance of the purposes of the FEP Act, 
the educational program must be considered in- 
separable from the law's compliance objective 
since the one practically results from the other. 
The educational program is geared toward reach- 
ing every employer requiring help in initiating fair 
employment practices. In addition, special serv- 
ices are given to teachers wishing to know how to 
do a better job of educating youth in harmonious 
intergroup relations, and to community groups and 
individuals who desire to know their rights and 
responsibilities under the law. 


New exhibit panels of minority group workers 
on their jobs, 2000 new FEP posters, and a variety 
of educational literature on intergroup relations 
were made available during the year to major con- 
ferences, conventions and other meetings held in 
various areas of the state. The booklet, ''Your 
Rights Under State and Local FEP Laws", produced 
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by the National Labor Service, a pamphlet, ''Merit 
Employment--Why and How", and numerous copies 
of intercultural publications from other agencies 
also are obtainable from the FEP staff's informa- 
tion service. 


As in the past three years, forty-nine radio 
stations have beamed weekly spot announcements 
submitted by the Bureau of Labor's FEP division. 
The department's field representative helped to 
staff and participated in a series of television pro- 
grams on intergroup relations given under the aus- 
pices of the Portland Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


An Oregon Forum on Intergroup Relations, 
sponsored by the Bureau of Labor and FEP Adviso- 
ry Committee, was held for the sixth consecutive 
year and had the largest number of working partici- 
pants in the history of the event. Ten thousand pro- 
grams and 9000 letters were sent out in the distri- 
bution of forum information. The Forum sessions 
have been very fruitful in creating good will among 
all groups of the state's citizenry and inviting team- 
work of all organizations interested in the preven- 
tion and elimination of discrimination. 


Three other activities of the year's educational 
program are of special interest. The FEP staff 
joined with representatives of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, Oregon Chapter, to 
initiate a summer workshop course on intergroup 
relations at the University of Oregon. It provided 
a guest instructor at the Labor-Management Semi- 
nar sponsored by Portland State College. At the 
invitation of the State Civil Service Director, an 
FEP representative was delegated to address both 
Portland and Salem state personnel officers. 


The Bureau of Labor finds it very desirable 
for every community to have some group which is 
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devoted to the improvement of human relations 
which meets regularly. Two effective groups of 
this kind are the Lane County Council for Civic 
Unity in Eugene and the Mayor's Commission on 
Intergroup Relations in Portland. 


Reviewing Progress 


One of the most gratifying results of the edu- 
cational program is the significant change which 
has taken place in the attitude of most non-white 
job-seekers. Ignoring past experiences with dis- 
criminatory employment practices, many of them 
have gone out to seek employment of their skill 
with renewed confidence. In so doing, numbers 
have obtained the jobs they prefer without any un- 
pleasantness. 
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An indication of the various job opportunities 
open to minority group persons is revealed in the 
fact that close to 9% of the Negro wage earners in 
Portland were employed in the railroad industry in 
1956 compared to 98.6% of all employed Negroes 
in a 1941 survey. This represents a dramatic 
change in the occupational status of Negro workers 
in the city. 


Negro Wage Earners in Portland 


98.6% IN 


In the broad field of employment in Oregon 
"the first Negro to do this and the first to do that" 
is no longer a news item. A review of occupations 
now open to minority group workers would cover 
many pages but a particularly notable advancement 
in 1956 has been the hiring of non-whites in new 
job categories in the skilled trades, service sales, 
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government agencies and professions. Such occu- 
pations in which non-whites were placed include 
deisel mechanic, tax examiner, milling machine 
operator, journalist, fish hatcheryman, telephone 
repairman, driver-salesman, metal plater, flour 


miller, school teacher and bank business machine 
operator. 


Great strides have been made also in providing 
opportunities for Negroes, Orientals and American 
Indians to prepare themselves for skilled jobs 
through apprenticeship. Trades currently appren- 
ticing non-white youth include such varied crafts as 
carpentering, tool and die making, brickmasonry, 
auto repair, printing, electrical wiring and optical 
technician. Portland, Pendleton, Beaverton, 
Ontario and Estacada have been leading employ- 
ment areas in furnishing training advantages in 
trade skills. 


FEP representatives are finding less and less 
evidence of social strain on or off the job among 


persons of varying racial and religious backgrounds. 
The ranks of the economically handicapped in mi - 
nority groups diminish with each passing year. 
However, there remain many areas of prejudice 

and discrimination. 


A number of employers have been prone to use 
evasive tactics for disqualifying non-white appli- 
cants for certain plant jobs and many conferences 
with their personnel offices have failed to effect a 
change of employment methods. In order to secure 
compliance with the FEP Act from such employers, 
they may be required to name the specific qualifi- 
cations that determine eligibility for the jobs in 
que stion. 


There also are instances of a labor organiza- 
tion thwarting integration of a work force when the 
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employer has hired a non-white upon being forced 
to turn to non-union workers when no one was 
available at the union hiring hall. Upon discovering 
the new worker to be non-white, some labor organi- 
zations systematically replace him on the job. 


There are still private and public institutions 
in Oregon where the reluctance to accept non- 
whites into the work force is stultifying. There are 
places of public accommodation where minority 
group patronage is methodically discouraged. 
There are communities throughout the state where 
non-whites are actually barred from residence by 
not being able to buy or rent homes ona non-dis- 
criminatory basis. These present some of the big 
problems ahead. 


During the coming years the Bureau of Labor's 
FEP Division hopes to find legitimate remedies for 
these serious problems. It proposes to continue 
making the law operate in the interest of employers 
and employes alike and to reflect credit upon the 
intergroup relations of every citizen in the state. 
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Why This Report 
Was Prepared - - 


And How It Was Done 


HE CLAIM, that Oregon’s workers are efficient, 

capable of acquiring new skills in compara- 
tively short time and easily adaptable to new pro- 
duction methods, has been made often and em- 
phatically. 

Is it true? And how much of it is true? 


This report tries to give the answer to these 
questions. It contains the findings of an inquiry 
conducted among industrial establishments in vari- 
ous parts of the state in the spring of 1959 by the 
Bureau of Labor Research and Information Divi- 
sion. The interviewed firms differed in size, in 
production methods and, of course, in their prod- 
ucts. But they had one thing in common: their 
experience with a locally recruited work force was 
significant in some way to the inquiry. 

The facetious remark, “What are you actually 
going to prove?”, often directed at those who are 
engaged in a project of investigation or inquiry, 
clearly alludes to the spurious, exploratory prac- 
tice of finding “facts” to fit foregone conclusions. 

The nature of this study, admittedly, may lend 
itself to a similar reaction on the part of some 
skeptical persons who question a state agency’s 
purposes. in ascertaining the justification for a 
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favorable reputation enjoyed by a population segment with which it 
must have close associations In this respect, however, the skeptics may 
be reminded that one of the foundational and continuing duties of the 
Bureau of Labor has been the gathering of “statistical details ... re- 
lating to the permanent prosperity of the respective industries of the 
state”. The very character of such an undertaking also would indicate 
that any “loaded” questions, or inordinate and biased evaluation of 
whatever statements and data are to be obtained, would inevitably 
backfire and defeat the final determination of conditions conducive to 
economic progress. 


Rather than embark on an experimental journey across the un- 
charted seas of “almost-satisfactory methods” in the brave hope of 
obtaining truly objective data for this study, it was decided to explore 
actual experiences, .or ‘‘case histories”, of employing firms. Therefore, 
the report is primarily the presentation of results,obtained in an opin- 
ion poll on Oregon’s labor productivity. “Statements” and “Data” are 
used in the method of inquiry. The subjective element inherent in such 
an approach has been reduced, if not completely offset, by using a frame- 
work of questions that pertain to definitely, quantitative factors. 

Actually, the presence of a subjective factor in assessing Oregon’s 
labor efficiency could be accepted as a yalid element. Let us keep in 
mind that an employer’s favorable opinion of his workers reflects the 
quality of human relationship existing between him and them. This 
relationship contributes to the concept of ‘“‘business climate’’, a concept 
which does have rather subjectively determined overtones. 


Participants in the Survey 


Who were those questioned on the problem of Oregon’s labor effi- 
ficiency, and which were the criteria that determined a respondent’s 
inclusion in the sample? First, it was necessary to determine what 
information could be considered relevant and, secondly, the range of 
industrial establishments that would be potential sources of such in- 
formation. ia 

These two “concentric circles of selection” (technical language speaks 
in such cases of purposive samples), and also purely mechanical consid- 
erations, pointed to the advisability of using a relatively small but com- 
pact sample.* 

It was felt that the most significant and, with regard to Oregon’s 
future growth,’ the most meaningful information would be forthcom- 
ing from industries in the following range: 


omnis industries—i.e., industries expanding their production 
programs 

pioneering industries—those pioneering in the manufacture of new 
products or new production methods 


* Close to one hundred manufacturing establishments from various parts of the 
state participated in the survey by returning their completed questionnaires. 
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large employment industries (the establishments employing above 
a certain minimum number of workers) 


imported industries whose product is not congenital to Oregon (a 
congenital industry, for instance, is one con- 
cerned in logging operations) 


How well did the inquiry succeed in focusing its primary attention 
upon this range of Oregon’s industries? The following percentages pro- 
vide the answer: 

41 PER CENT of the responding establishments added one or more 
new products to their production programs within the 
past three years; 

16 PER CENT of the questioned establishments began operations 
in 1956 or later; 

68 PER CENT of the responding establishments increased their 
number of employes since January |, 1956; 

35 PER CENT of all the firms recorded their peak employment in 
1958; 


23.5 PER CENT of all responding establishments showed the 
highest employment figure in their history at the time of 
this inquiry (First quarter of 1959). 


So much about the “forward look” of our survey paticipants. Their 
constitution may be further explained in the kind of products they 
were manufacturing— 


60 PER CENT manufactured durable goods 
AO PER CENT manufactured nondurable goods 


The breakdown within these two main divisions was as follows: 
Durable Goods Per Cent Nondurable Goods a ad 


Lumber and wood products Misc. manufacturing industries 
Stone, clay and glass products... 5 (incl. fabricated plastic prod- 
Primary metal industries ucts) 

Fabricated metal products Food and kindred products 
Machinery (except electrical) .. 1 Textile-mill products 

Electrical machinery Apparel and other finished tex- 
Transportation equipment tile products 


Inst ents and related prod- Paper and allied products 
5 Chemical and allied products .... 


Leather and leather products ... 3 


These, briefly, were the characteristics of the firms which composed 
our panel for discussions on labor efficiency in Oregon. What did its 
members have to say? ' 
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Investing in Oregon’s Labor Efficiency 


N EMPLOYER’S willingness to invest in the 

training of workers may be considered some 
measure of his confidence in their ability to in- 
crease their proficiency, learn new skills or im- 
prove those they possess. The more he invests, 
the more he can expect in dividends from the 
training investment. His confidence in his work- 
ers progress is based upon Hfis own personal ex- 
periences or quite probably on “common knowl- 
edge” (the general experience of other employers 
in the same local area). 

How much were Oregon industries willing to in- 
vest in training of operating staffs? We asked our 
survey participants the question, “How many of 
your present operating staff have you trained on 
the job? How many fully and how many partly?” 


Only 4 PER CENT reported no operatives trained on-the-job. 


One of the non-training cases was explained by .a low turnover of 
personnel which resulted in a sufficiently experienced staff. Some 
others gave newness of operations as the reason for lack of a training 
program. The answers on the whole indicated, of course, considerable 
variations in the degree of training and number of trainees but a strik- 
ing characteristic of all answers was that time and effort in developing 
on-the-job training possibilities were being given by 96 per cent of 
the surveyed establishments. 

As to provision for full or part training of personnel, the survey 
revealed: 


38 PER CENT of the establishments providing both full or part 


training for some or all of their operating staffs. 
4.1 PER CENT listing only full training by the employing company. 
17 PER CENT mentioning only part training provided on the job. 


Therefore, we find that altogether 79 per cent of the responding 
establishments were providing full training which was being given to 
all or part of their presently employed personnel; 55 per cent were pro- 
viding partial training. 

The highest quota of fully on-the-job trained personnel (100 per 
cent) was recorded in these industries— 


Fabricated Structural Metal Prod- Plywood and Prefabricated Struc- 
ucts tural Wooden Products 
Electrical Equipment Miscellaneous Wooden Products 
Radio Communication Equipment Pulp, Paper and Paper Products 
Electronic Measurement Instru- Leather 
ments Dairy and Bakery Products 
Tin Cans and Tinware Beverages 
Plastic Products 
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Next in the percentages of personnel trained by the firm was a 
preponderantly large group including these industries: 


Primary Metal Industries Canning, Preserving and Food 
Other Fabricated Metal Products Processing 
Electronic Equipment Mineral Products 
Electrical Transmission Equipment Chemicals'and Allied Products 
Aircraft Parts Optical and Photographic Ap- 
Miscellaneous Machinery Parts and paratus 

Special Industry Machinery Water Skis and Special Wood 
Woodfibre Insulating Products Products 
Industrial Transportation Equip- _ Apparel 

ment 


And at the lower end of the list, with about 10-20 per cent of their 
operative staff fully trained by their present employer, were the follow- 
ing industries— 


Industrial Hoisting and Lifting Electrical Control Devices 
Machines Industrial Machinery Parts 


When we look at the number of the workers who were trained by 
their present employer within the individual establishment we arrive 
at the following averages: 


7 1. 5 PER CENT of the work force—fully trained on-the-job. 


A2 PER CENT of the work force—partly trained. 


The overall view of all responding establishments on part-training 
shows 29 per cent of the firms partly training 10 to 40 per cent of their 
operative personnel on-the-job. 

Taking another facet of the part-training responses—the industry 
groups (70 to 80 per cent) which were giving the largest number of 
workers a part-training program—we find industries manufacturing— 


Aircraft Wooden Furniture and Toys, 
Electrical Machinery Special Wooden Products 
Electrical Distribution Equipment Mineral Products 

Electronic Equipment ’ Paper Products 

Industrial Machinery Parts 


These then are a few, and certainly not insignificant data, concern- 
ing the investment in personne] training made by our survey respond- 
ents. How long does it take, on the average, until the Oregon investor 
in a training program begins to collect his returns? Our questionnaire 
asked, “How long does it take to let a worker, trained by you on the 
job or by special program, operate independently or without close 
supervision?” 


The stated periods of necessary training ranged all the way from a 
one-day minimum of instruction in the bottling plant of a distillery to 
a six years course in typesetting and typography.* 


*“This, however, seems more indicative of a standardized time established by 
union rules than of the industrial worker’s learning ability. 
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In the latter case, complete schooling in a trade constituted the ex- 
ception to the rule. Training in our particular frame of reference meant 
adapting a person to or familiarizing him with certain production 
methods and processes carried out by the respective industrial estab- 
lishments as part of their operations. 


The learning time question was given to secure indications of whether 
or not the average Oregon trainee is a fast learner. Since our survey in- 
volved a considerable diversity of manufacturing processes and within 
each process a large variety of production phases, the training evalua- 
tion can be made only by comparing learning progress in the same 
phases of an identical production process. 


Average figures, applying to main phases of identical or similar pro- 
duction processes, showed a high degree of uniformity, as instanced 
in the following: 


Training Period 
Necessary for 


Production Workers 


Uniforms, women’s and girls’ sportswear 2-3 months 
Electrical communications equipment : 2-3 months 
Plastics products, toys, etc. 1-2 months 
Paper cartons and containers 1-2 months 
Saws and saw-chains a 3-4 months 


As stated before, the various reported training periods may be 
evaluated more fully by comparative analysis; but the question, whether 
the investment in personnel training made by Oregon’s management 
is paying off or not, is clearly answered by the fact that these required 
periods were considered short enough to encourage almost 100 per cent 


of our survey respondents to continue and to expand the training of 
their workers. 


Increase in Worker Production and Skills Through Training 


There is, however, a more direct and more explicit indicator of the 
training of a worker—the result. The final result means output: output 
of production and output of skilled manpower. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “What is the average increase in output (in per cent) of units 
or assignments per hour by an individual worker trained by you, after 


one year?”— 

43. 3 PER CENT of the respondents noted there was an increase 
and also stated the increased output in percentage 
figures; 

1 2 PER CENT inferred there was an increase but were not certain 
as to its extent; 

2.6 PER CENT explained that the short time of their operations 
did not enable them to make a statement or estimate; 


A2 PER CENT did not make any report on this question. 
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Next in the percentages of personnel trained by the firm was a 
preponderantly large group including these industries: 


Primary Metal Industries Canning, Preserving and Food 
Other Fabricated Metal Products Processing 
Electronic Equipment Mineral Products 
Electrical Transmission Equipment Chemicals'and Allied Products 
Aircraft Parts Optical and Photographic Ap- 
Miscellaneous Machinery Parts and paratus ; 

Special Industry Machinery Water Skis and Special Wood 
Woodfibre Insulating Products Products 
Industrial Transportation Equip- _ Apparel 

ment 


And at the lower end of the list, with about 10-20 per cent of their 
operative staff fully trained by their present employer, were the follow- 
ing industries— 


Industrial Hoisting and Lifting Electrical Control Devices 
Machines Industrial Machinery Parts 


When we look at the number of the workers who were trained by 
their present employer within the individual establishment we arrive 
at the following averages: 


71.5 PER CENT of the work force—fully trained on-the-job. 


AD PER CENT of the work force—partly trained. 


The overall view of all responding establishments on part-training 
shows 29 per cent of the firms partly training 10 to 40 per cent of their 
operative personnel on-the-job. 


Taking another facet of the part-training responses—the industry 
groups (70 to 80 per cent) which were giving the largest number of 
workers a part-training program—we find industries manufacturing— 


Aircraft Wooden Furniture and Toys, 
Electrical Machinery Special Wooden Products 
Electrical Distribution Equipment Mineral Products 

Electronic Equipment Paper Products 

Industrial Machinery Parts 


These then are a few, and certainly not insignificant data, concern- 
ing the investment in personnel training made by our survey respond- 
ents. How long does it take, on the average, until the Oregon investor 
in a training program begins to collect his returns? Our questionnaire 
asked, “How long does it take to let a worker, trained by you on the 
job or by special program, operate independently or without close 
supervision?” 


The stated periods of necessary training ranged all the way from a 
one-day minimum of instruction in the bottling plant of a distillery to 
a six years course in typesetting and typography.* 


*“This. however, seems more indicative of a standardized time established by 
union rules than of the industrial worker’s learning ability. 
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In the latter case, complete schooling in a trade constituted the ex- 
ception to the rule. Training in our particular frame of reference meant 
adapting a person to or familiarizing him with certain production 
methods and processes carried out by the respective industrial estab- 
lishments as part of their operations. 


The learning time question was given to secure indications of whether 
or not the average Oregon trainee is a fast learner. Since our survey in- 
volved a considerable diversity of manufacturing processes and within 
each process a large variety of production phases, the training evalua- 
tion can be made only by comparing learning progress in the same 
phases of an identical production process. 


Average figures, applying to main phases of identical or similar pro- 
duction processes, showed a high degree of uniformity, as instanced 
in the following: 


Training Period 


‘i Necessary for 
Production Saher 





Uniforms, women’s and girls’ sportswear 2-3 months 
Electrical communications equipment ¢ , 2-3 months 
Plastics products, toys, etc. ; 1-2 months 
Paper cartons and containers I 1-2 months 
Saws and saw-chains a 3-4 months 





As stated before, the various reported training periods may be 
evaluated more fully by comparative analysis; but the question, whether 
the investment in personne] training made by Oregon’s management 
is paying off or not, is clearly answered by the fact that these required 
periods were considered short enough to encourage almost 100 per cent 


of our survey respondents to continue and to expand the training of 
their workers. 


Increase in Worker Production and Skills Through Training 











There is, however, a more direct and more explicit indicator of the 
training of a worker—the result. The final result means output: output 
of production and output of skilled manpower. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “What is the average increase in output (in per cent) of units 


or assignments per hour by an individual worker trained by you, after 
one year?”— 


43.3 PER CENT of the respondents noted there was an increase 


and also stated the increased output in percentage 
figures; 

1 2 PER CENT inferred there was an increase but were not certain 
as to its extent; 


2.6 PER CENT explained that the short time of their operations 


did not enable them to make a statement or estimate; 


A2 PER CENT did not make any report on this question. 
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Of those establishments which reported specific increases in work- 
ers’ output, 62.5 per cent manufactured products in the category, 
“durable goods”, and 37.5 per cent of the companies would be classified 
as manufacturers of nondurable goods. 


Considering only respondents who reported the increase in figures, 
the average percentage of increased output per individual worker, after 
one year of training was—33 per cent. 


As for the results in increasing skills or, to be more accurate, in 
trained and trainable manpower, this may be expressed in terms of 
how extensively personnel can be recruited locally by new and expand- 
ing industries to perform the diverse tasks of the modern production 
process. 

On this point the questionnaire asked, “Do you or did you have to 
go out of state to hire qualified or trained personnel? Supervisory— 
or operative?” 


The answer showed that of all respondents— 


6 PER CENT hired operatives from out-of-state, and 
23 PER CENT hired supervisory personnel out-of-state 


While in some cases qualifying remarks explained the merely occa- 
sional need of recruiting skilled workers outside of Oregon or stressed 
the only recent opening of the respective plant which made it necessary 
to start operations with “imported” personnel, there were also isolated 
instances of certain local areas lacking sufficient, suitable or trainable 
manpower. An example of the latter stiuation was reported by a com- 
pany engaged in the production of nickel ore. 


The following industries at times had to resort to hiring some of 
their operational personnel outside of Oregon— 


Machinery (non-electrical) Glass and Glass Products 
Primary Metals Leather and Leather Products 
Fibre Insulating Board Products Electronic Equipment* 
Transportation Equipment 


Supervisory, top technical, or management personnel was occasion- 
ally brought in from other states and employed by these industries— 


Fabricated Metal Products Leather and Leather Products 
Electronic Equipment Glass, Clay and Stone Products 
Fibre and Fibre Cores Transportation Equipment 
Chemicals Food and Kindred Products 


Machinery (non-electrical) (Brewing) 


The fact that the manpower needs of all industries could be filled so 
extensively by Oregon’s own resources is certainly gratifying. How- 
ever, to close one’s eye to a less assuring symptom in the general pic- 
ture would mean to prefer uncritical complacency to prudent concern 
and forethought. If the good standards are to be maintained and im- 


* Specialized operative personnel. 
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proved, full consideration ought to be given to an indication that the 
gaps in our manpower availability, however rarely they may appear, 
seem to be closely related to reported gaps in existing educational 
facilities. 

The much higher percentage of imported supervisory personnel in 
itself, as compared to the respective figure for operatives, would point 
to some deficiency in the educational system in providing enough job 
applicants with higher or more specialized training.+ 

Certainly, in some cases such conclusion may be brushed aside with 
the argument that new industries, moving into the state, quite under- 
standably also bring in their expert managerial staff already well 
versed in all facets of their operations. A company cannot expect to 
find ready-made supervisory personnel, fully familiarized with new 
production processes and methods. Such objections, however, do not 
apply to industries whose products and production methods originated 
in this state and were developed here; and yet, occasionally at least, 
their supervisory and managerial talent has to be picked from outside 
the state. 


An organization which gained considerable reputation for its new 
design and production of machinery used in the logging industry, 
appraised the general quality of the local labor force in high terms: 
“Selective.screening has provided us with what we feel is top quality 
personnel with high development potential.” 


But when'\it came to the question concerning whether or not the 
company had to hire personnel outside of Oregon, the answer was “no” 
for operatives, and “‘yes’” in relation to supervisory staff. 


A similar case is that of a Portland company producing complex 
precision casting for aircrafts, missiles, and for recently launched rockets. 
This organization’s general appraisal of Oregon’s available manpower 
on the basis of actual experience, was an emphatic “very good” with 
regard to adaptability and efficiency of operatives, and no need was 
felt to bring in from other states this type of personnel. But again, when 
the same question was asked in connection with supervisory and man- 
agerial staff, the answer was affirmative. 


Another respondent, representing a pulp and paper company, in- 
stead of answering the question on out-of-state employment directly, 
expressed his opinion rather than his experience by stating, “I believe 
that the personnel could be found’’; and, as if to explain the use of the 
subjunctive mood in his phrase, he wrote, “In our area there appear to 
be fewer college graduates—even well trained high school graduates 
are lacking.” 


Oregon’s justified pride in claiming one of the highest literacy rates 
in the nation and in being one of the very few states with compulsory 
schooling up to the age of eighteen is somewhat dampened by the 
respondent’s footnote mentioning the lack of high school background 
in science. 


But it was left to Oregon’s fast expanding and successful electronics 
industry to pin-point the circumstances which prevent our own man- 
power resources from playing their full part in the state’s industrial 
growth and development. 


One of the leading Oregon firms in this field emphasized that it was 
the non-skilled workers who proved to be (to use the actual words) 


7 This of course, implies that in such cases technical know-how and background 
—_— the most important requirement among the necessary supervisory qualifi- 
cations. 
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“excellent.” Significantly too, this company does not hire any super- 
visory staff in other states; on the other hand, applying the term “oper- 
ative personnel’ also to higher and more specialized classifications, the 
company mentioned the necessary out-of-state recruiting of electronics 
technicians, engineers and scientists. 

Another electronic equipment company, using in its answers the 
terminology “operative” and “supervisory” in a more conventional way, 
reported its “imports” of staff in the following way: engineers—en- 
tirely; supervisory staff—partly; operatives—none. The reasons, in 
the company’s judgment at least, are clear: Oregon production workers 
are described as “outstanding,” technicians as “below standard,” and 
engineers as “not available.” 


What are “the reasons behind the reasons” as voiced by those per- 
sonnel managers? One company put them into a terse comment, “lack 
of advanced school facilities.” 


A third manufacturer in the same field describes the operative labor 
force as “well above average” in comparison to other states. There was 
no need, therefore, for this firm to hire any but locally recruited work- 
ers in that category. The same did not apply to supervisory personnel. 
The company thought it “sometimes” necessary to engage such em- 
ployees from other states. 


One more comment on the situation may help to summarize respond- 
ents viewpoints. The owner and manager of a relatively young and 
pioneering airplane manufacturing organization observed, “We have 
been able in the past to employ from the local area, and through on- 
the-job training to place individual workers in the proper department 
of our operations.” 


In other words, personnel recruited from local manpower resources 
responds very effectively to well-administered on-the-job training. The 
workers are able to handle complex and responsible tasks. 


The mental and technical abilities with which Oregon’s workers 
are generally equipped, and their capacity for developing further these 
assets, remained not only uncontested but were strongly confirmed. It 
is the nature of the industrial operation and the type of individual 
activity which determine if, and to what extent, the natural capabilities 
of the worker may be developed and refined through a training process 
based on actual practice. In the area where a theoretical background 
through higher schooling is irreplaceable and where it constitutes the 
qualifying conditions for the job—there the job itself cannot serve 
as a training ground. 


It is in this area that we notice shortcomings. These shortcomings 
may not be too numerous and, possibly, a remedial process is in the 
making whose effects have not yet been felt by the reporting indus- 
tries.* Nevertheless, it is necessary to make these inadequacies part 
of the record because in the completeness of the record lies the founda- 
tion for its improvement. 


* Evidence of such processes this year is a three-stage project undertaken under 
a $110,000 grant to Portland Public Schools from the Fund for Advancement of 
Education. It grew out of a recommendation by Herbert M. Schwab, school board 
member, that college personnel examine college preparatory courses in seven sub- 
ject matters—mathematics, science, history and social studies, foreign language, English 
composition and speech, literature, art and music. The project is under direction of 
Dr. Albert R. Kitzhaber, on leave from the University of Kansas. 





Illustrated—Shot Blast Cleaning, Tube 
Forgings of America, Portland 


Capacity 
For Progress 


APACITY FOR progress 

lies essentially in the abil- 
ity to respond positively to the 
demands of constantly chang- 
ing conditions around us. 

Applied to the economic 
sphere in particular, progress 
is the constructive reaction to 
the challenge of continuous 
change. Were economic prog- 
ress solely, or even primarily, 
determined by access to ma- 
terial resources, the undevel- 
oped countries would always 
be the “underprivileged coun- 
tries” which lack raw materials 
and natural resources. This, 
as we know, is not the case. 
Some of the so-called unde- 
veloped countries are privi- 
leged in having the greatest 
abundance of raw materials 
and resources. Capacity for 
economic progress, therefore, 
appears to be primarily a mat- 
ter of attitude, determined by 
doing rather than having. 

If we translate such general 
and somewhat academic obser- 
vations into practical down-to- 
earth terms and examine the 
situation in Oregon, what are 
the indicators of our state’s 
capacity for progress? And 
where have we to look for 
them? 

Our survey approached the 
problem by posing several, 
rather broadly phrased ques- 
tions. In the general context 
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of this inquiry it was the attitude of Oregon’s labor force upon which 
the interest was primarily focused. 

Wherever an industrial establishment took a step forward by adopt- 
ing new techniques or the use of new equipment, or wherever such 
change was anticipated and prepared for, the worker’s response to it 
became the actual object of our exploration. 


Resulting data, telling us about the advances made by industrial 
establishments, serve mainly as an indication of how well (or how 
badly) our sample succeeded in selecting progressive industries as test- 
ing grounds for work force attitude. The data do not portray, nor were 
they meant to portray, the progressiveness of Oregon’s industries. 

To the question, “Has increased automation* in your establishment 
made it necessary to introduce some method of retraining part or all 
of your personnel?”— 


39 PER CENT of all participants answered, "Yes". 


In one such case relating to a fairly new industry in Oregon, the 
retraining was described as a continuous process and the entire operat- 
ing force was participating. About 28 per cent of the respondents, 
who gave an affirmative answer to the question, qualified it by stating 
that the need of retraining was “slight,” or applied to only “some’”’ of 
the personnel. 


46.5 PER CENT of the affirmative answers came from establish- 
ments manufacturing durable goods; and 


53. 5 PER CENT of the affirmative answers were obtained from 


establishments producing nondurables. 


In view of the sample composition which had a proportion of six 
to four, relative to manufacturers of durables and nondurables, the 
result underscores a strong lead of the nondurable goods industry in 
automation and introduction of personnel retraining facilities. 


Individual industries which appeared as the front runners among 
those which introduced retraining methods were— 


Pulp, Paper, and Allied Products Fabricated Metal Products 
Industrial Machinery Miscellaneous Mineral Products 
Food Processing 


In almost every instance the retraining was conducted on an on- 
the-job basis. Cases of special retraining programs or outside courses 
were quite rare. 


* The word “automation” was chosen because of its generally accepted meaning. 
The term may be looked upon with disfavor by some personnel and labor efficiency 
experts on account of what they consider psychologically undersirable overtones in- 
herent in the word “automat.” Its use in this survey certainly does not imply any- 
thing but the choice of an expression best understood by a large number of people. 


| wpnAF aA ATR AS 
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Worth noting was the considerable uniformity in the average length 
of reported retraining periods. The more extended ones varied be- 
tween one to six months (electrical communication equipment, chem- 
ical, meat processing); while the short terms, which were in the major- 
ity, generally lasted two weeks. 

One query in the questionnaire, which did not come under the 
heading “Employee Retraining,” but referred to increases in production 
capacity, revealed that 73 per cent of all survey respondents ascribed 
such gains to new plant equipment installed since January 1, 1956. 
The relation of this figure to the one showing the percentage of estab- 
lishments introducing some method of retraining for the employees 
(39 per cent) indicates that in about 34 per cent of the instances, 
where new machinery or other technical equipment accounted for pro- 
duction capacity increases, retraining was not considered necessary. 


Although, as previously stressed, no undue conclusion is to be drawn 
from these data as to Oregon’s industrial progress, the fact, that 73 
out of 100 establishments had begun successfully to employ new equip- 
ment or methods sometime between January 1, 1956 and now, is 
certainly not without significance. 


Reverting to the original question about the capacity of workers in 
Oregon for adapting themselves to changes in production processes or, 
more generally, for broadening their knowledge in newer methods 
and techniques, our survey asked the participants to use their actual 
experiences in rating the results of advanced training programs. 


The opening question, under the heading “Skill Improvement,” was, 


“Have you further or advanced training programs for your staff?”* 


In this case it seems fair to assume that positive replies would be 
an indication of our industry’s “forward look” and express the trend 
toward enlightened employee relations programs. The replies showed— 


39 PER CENT of all participating establishments maintained fur- 


ther or advanced training programs for their staffs. 


Among those who did not provide such facilities 54 per cent stated 
they had started operations only in 1958 or in late 1957. By adding 
remarks, like “not as yet” or “under consideration,” some respondents 
expressed what apparently most of the newcomers felt about such a 
proposition for the present. 


Employee participation in advanced training programs ranged from 
a low 5 per cent, of the personnel in firms manufacturing women’s and 
girls’ sportswear, to a high of 100 per cent in various industries, which 
were mainly manufacturing durable goods. In some cases the frequency 
was too variable to allow anything but an approximation; in several 
other instances the reported 100 per cent participation referred to 
supervisory workers only. 


*In the context of the questionnaire it was understood that the expression “further 
training” implied the improvement of existing skills or knowledge of methods whereas 
“advanced training” denoted the extension of skills into new fields. 
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A more detailed breakdown of employee participation in advanced 
training programs, as reported by the survey respondents, offered the 
following picture: 


Advanced or Further Training Programs in Firms 


Personnel 

Participation in Per Cent of —— 
Retraining Establishments Durables Nondurables 
(Per Cent) With Programs (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 


Manufacturers of: 


100 31.0 20.5 
50-75 7.0 7.0 
10-30 34.5 24.0 

Under 10 10.5 3.5 
Unspecified 17.0 10.5 


100.0 


As far as industry’s efforts in this particular phase of employee 
relations are concerned, we may further summarize the findings by 
stating that— 


Almost one-third of the employees participated in advanced or further 
training in establishments providing the facilities. 


Now, since any effort is only as good as the result produced and 
we are primarily appraising the Oregon worker’s adaptability, there 
comes the question: How well did the work force, that other “partner 
in progress,” respond to these efforts? 

Basing the evaluation upon their own practical experience, the re- 


spondents judged the success of the retraining conducted by their 
establishments in the following “report card.” 


Rating Progress 


ee 2 .... “ae 

38 Per Cent 
i | 
Below expectations ............. 3 Per Cent 
Undetermined 14 Per Cent 


As an indication of Oregon labor’s capacity for progress, these results 
speak for themselves. 
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Workers Part in Increased Productions 
(evaluated for 3-year periods) 


The progress in productive capacity within the span of the last three 
years among the establishments included in the survey was sought in 
the question, “Has your capacity of production increased within the 
last three years, that is since January 1, 1956?” 


Even the most cautious approach in evaluating the answers (taking 
into account the highly subjective element which is to be expected in 
percentage figures) will not detract from the fact that— 


7O PER CENT of all our survey participants reported increases in 
production capacity since January |, 1956. 


In this connection it is well to keep in mind that the respondents, 
with only a few exceptions, submitted their replies without identifying 
themselves or the establishment they represented. There would have 
been, therefore, no incentive or ulterior motive for either exaggera- 
tion or understatement. We are on reasonably safe ground in assuming 
that they simply stated what they regarded to be the factual record 
of their companies’ development during the respective period. 


A closer look at the answers shows that increases ranged from a 
modest rise of two percent to a five-fold expansion of the capacity 
recorded three years ago. 


The most frequently quoted figure of increase in production capacity 


was 20 PER CENT. 


The distribution of production increases among survey respondents 
since January 1, 1956 appeared as follows: 


Increase in Per Cent of 
Production Capacity Establishments 


Under 20 per cent 

20 per cent—49 per cent 
50 per cent 

100 per cent 

300 per cent 

400 per cent 

500 per cent 
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A considerable number of establishments furnished additional in- 
formation by pinpointing specific products in their manufacturing pro- 
grams and stating the actual production increases in each case. The 
more spectacular expansions were recorded in the production of these 
goods— 


Production Capacity 
Product Increase, Per Cent 


Fabricated Plastics, Products (Swimming Pools, 
; 500 
Injection Moldings 400 
Electrical Control Devices 350 
Beverages (bottling) 300 
Optical Apparatus 200 

Fabricated Structural Metal Products (Seamless 
Pipe Fittings) 200 
Fibre Core 120 
Electronic Instruments | 100 
Nickel Ore 100 
Aircraft and Missiles Parts 100 


An equally promising tendency was indicated in a number of 
reports from establishments which had begun their operations only a 
comparatively short time ago. Since the base for comparisons, in those 
cases, would have been later than January 1, 1956 and would repre- 
sent the starting point “from the scratch” of the respective operation, 
the respondents, very sensibly, confined themselves to verbal state- 
ments and omitted any otherwise misleading percentage figures. 


Among these new establishments is one that started operations 
in the fall of 1958. It is owned by one of the top-ranking industrial 
corporations in the nation, and the report from the plant located in 
southern Oregon was brief and reassuring: “Production is steadily 
improving.” Similar indications were given by a new chemical plant 
in the eastern part of the state. In this case, however, the operations 
are independent and the establishment is neither a branch nor an 
affiliate of any national corporation. 


The share of production increases, attributable to greater skill and 
experience of the work force, varied considerably in the opinion of our 
“panel members.”’ In some cases the extent of the workers’ contribu- 
tion was more dependent on the type of operation than in others. An 
example of such a situation was in a bottling plant where new bottling 
equipment had increased the output by about 200 per cent without 
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requiring any particular skill or experience on the part of the attend- 
ing personnel. However,— 


In &© PER CENT of all instances where production increases were 
reported, some measure of the progress was ascribed to 
greater efficiency of the workers. 


All opinions on worker contributions to production improvements 
ranged from 5 per cent to 80 per cent of the total increase, with one 
exception which far exceeded the rest. 


Between 20 per cent and 80 per cent of production increases brought 
by greater work skills and experience occurred in the following in- 
dustries: 


Machinery, Electrical and Non- Paper and Allied Products 
electrical Textile Mill Products 

Instruments and Related Products Chemicals and Allied Products 

Transportation Equipment 


A number of industrial establishments, which on account of the 
newness of their operations altogether or because of their recent ex- 
pansion into new fields of production have lent vigor and impetus 
to the local industrial scene, furnished some rather significant data. 
Their production capacity increases, which clearly stand out from the 
rest, were only in some cases entirely attributable to new plant equip- 
ment and increased labor efficiency; other factors entered as well and 


affected the trend in varying degrees. But as for the two components 
with which we are concerned, we notice that in each case it is labor 
efficiency and improved skill which either equals or exceeds the effect 
on production increase attributed to new plant equipment. 


Here are some of the percentages relating to the production increases 
of the past three years— 


Per Cent Share of Total Increase* 


Total Increase Attributed to Attributed to 
in Production Improved Labor New Plant 
Capacity i Equipment 
Product (Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
Plastic Boats 500 60 10 
Investment Castings for 
Aircraft 100 80 20 
Special Sawmill Machinery 10 5 
Precision Transformers 50 50 


Electronic Measuring 
Instruments 50 25 


* Whenever quoted percentage figures did not total up to 100 per cent, apparently 
other factors, such as increase in quality or quantity of available raw materials, 
operations, etc., accounted for the difference. 


47557 O—60—pt. 8——-17 
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One final comment relating to “the other side of subjectivity” 
seems appropriate at this point. In the introduction to this section 
mention was made of the subjective element inherent in the evaluations. 
This, of course, makes a certain caution advisable. Almost instinctively 
we are inclined to stress this circumspect attitude when confronted 
with results which look favorable. 


But justified caution should work in both directions. The report also 
showed that 26 per cent of the stated increases in production were 
rather substantial, that is 100 per cent or more, and were attributed 
in their entirety to new plant equipment. One has to assume, however, 
that machines and mechanical devices capable of boosting the potential 
output so considerably, are not necessarily simple-to-handle gadgets. 
In other words, it was not just “the machine which did it” but the 
man next to the machine who made the machine do it—at least in 
some of the cases. If equipment installed within the past three years 
proved so effective, obviously some of the people attending this equip- 
ment must have learned how to operate it. 


One may conclude that in some instances where the impact of new 
technical equipment has been somewhat over-dramatized in these re- 
ports, increased human efficiency and improved skill might have acted 
as the “hidden factors.” 





Is Age Affecting Efficiency 
In Acquiring Skills? 


Indications Revealed 
In The Survey Answers 


Y PROBING into such questions as the adapt- 

ability of Oregon workers and their capacity 
for acquiring new skills within short periods, our 
inquiry almost inevitably touched upon the factor 
of age. The phrase “touched upon” is used ad- 
visedly, since an exploration of the rather complex 
and ramified problem of the older worker was 
neither the purpose nor within the scope of our 
study. 

Nevertheless, just because our project con- 
cerned itself with personal qualities and attitudes 
of workers in a more general way and evaluated 
them in a certain perspective unrelated to the 
problem of aging, the results achieved in such a 
“detached manner” appear the more interesting 
and meaningful. 

One thing may be safely assumed: the answers 
contained a minimum of that twist and shading 
which, intentionally or unintentionally, respond- 
ents might administer to their replies when asked 
to participate in a survey on older workers. 

Following up the preceding question on in- 
creases in individual work output, the participants 
were asked this— 


“In your actual experience, over the last three 
years did any particular age group among workers 
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show greater ability and adaptability in acquiring necessary skills?— 
If so, to what age group does this apply?” 


Thus, approached in a factual and consistent manner, the respond- 
ents were neither “caught unaware” nor did they “feel prompted.” 


Of all survey participants.who were in a position to answer this 
question—and not being in a position meant that only recently stated 
operations offered insufficient experience— 

56 PER CENT stated that no particular age group among workers 
showed greater ability or adaptability in acquiring the 
necessary skills, 


While 


44 PER CENT asserted that certain age groups proved to be better 
suited for some jobs and more able in acquiring the 
necessary qualifications. 


This result, based on actual experience, is remarkable. Let us make 
it unmistakably clear, however, that we are speaking here not about 
skills and know-how which a certain age group may or may not 
possess, but whether the ability to adjust and to acquire such skills and 
know-how is depending on any particular age level or bracket. This 
difference is of importance because it implies a specific answer to a 
specific question. 

It was this question which was brought up at the Fourth Annual 
Pacific Northwest Industrial Health Conference, in Portland in Sep- 
tember 1957, by the personnel supervisor of one of the largest paper 
manufacturing companies in the nation. He stated that he had directed 
letters of inquiry to the personne] directors of nine of the company’s 
plants and all the replies emphatically confirmed that the employed 
workers in the age group of 45 to 65 had proven valuable and efficient. 

However, to the crucial question on hiring workers in that age 
group, eight out of nine personnel managers expressed themselves 
against such practice. In explaining their position, they stated that 
newly recruited workers in the age bracket were not “up to standard.” 
They elaborated on this by asserting that “foreign skills,” acquired by 
older workers in other occupational fields, made them hard to fit into 
the company’s methods of operation. In other words, they maintained 
that workers of 45 years or more were not sufficiently adaptable. The 
connection, as we see, was rather general and unspecified. 

And now, two years later, the majority of a panel of close to one 
hundred management representatives of successful and expanding in- 
dustrial establishments in the same area, declared no marked relation 
could be seen between workers’ adaptability and any particular age 
group. 

A further interesting aspect is added when output increases by in- 
dividual workers after one year of employment are examined against 
the background of the preceding statements. The average increase 
in a worker’s production was— 
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4A1.5 PER CENT in establishments which did not state any age 
preference; and— 


26 PER CENT in establishments which had age preference. 


The fact that this comparison is based on a great variety of in- 
dustrial operations, which differ considerably in the extent to which 
they permit the individual worker to increase his output, must not be 
overlooked. No undue conclusions, therefore, should be drawn from 
it. Nevertheless, the indications of both the survey answers to the 
principal question on age, as well as our second look at the respective 
output data, support (albeit implicitly) the argument that the problem 
of the older worker must be freed from what actually amount to pre- 
conceived ideas and prejudicial approach. 

Somewhat unexpected, too, were indications of the lower and upper 
limit age brackets which “age conscious” respondents considered to in- 
clude best suited workers. 


Based on the average of the quoted age brackets, the “ideal” group, 
as far as job ability and adaptability is concerned, may be drawn from 
workers between 24.9 and 38.3 years of age. 


This selection, with its tendency to pass up the “eager young men” 
under 25 and extending the upper limit beyond the traditional 35-year 
stop signal of help-wanted ads, shows again that an evaluation based 
upon actual experience is apt to produce “unusual results.” 


The percentage distribution on this subject showed that the firms 
who expressed preference for certain age groups among workers (44 
per cent expressing such preference), selected the following age limits: 


Per Cent of Per Cent of 

Respondents Respondents 

Giving Age Giving Age 
Lower Limit Limits Upper Limit Limits 


100.0 


Among the industries which showed a preference for lower age 
groups, that is, between 20 and 35, and which comprised 45 per cent 
of the “age conscious” respondents, were the following: 


Structural Metal Products Optical and Photographic Ap- 


Machinery Parts paratus 


Beverages and Food Processing 
They amounted to 45 per cent of the "age conscious" respondents. 
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Those extending their choice into the higher brackets, that is, above 
the age of 35, were these industries, which totaled 55 per cent of the 
“age conscious” group: 

Primary Metal Industries Insulating Board Products 

Fabricated Metal Products Fabricated Plastic Products 

Special Industry Machinery Miscellaneous Apparel 

Industrial Transportation Equip- Canning and Preserving 

ment Leather and Leather Goods 
Aircraft Parts 


Fifty-six per cent of all the respondents, who, on the basis of past 
experience did not consider any particular age group better suited or 
more adaptable, represented the following industries— 


Miscellaneous Fabricated Metal Mineral Products 
Products Sugar, Dried Pulp 


Special Industry Machinery Bakery Products, Confectionery 
Electrical Industrial Apparatus and anid: Related Peddudts 


Electrical Equipment 
Electronic Measurement and Con- 
trol Devices 
Motor Vehicles and Equipment 
Plywood and Structural Wood Chemicals and Allied Products 
Products Broad-woven Fabric Mills 
Furniture, Water Skis, and other Women's Outerwear 
Wooden Products 


It is worth noting that a number of these industries have been fre- 
quently mentioned in this text in references to various achievements in 
industrial progress or economic advance on the Oregon scene. 

Again, practically all the respondents, who refrained from replying 
to the question in one way or the other, did so because the period since 
the start of their operations was less than the three years—the basis for 
evaluation specified in the questionnaire. 

As a byproduct of our inquiry, the data in this section may prove 
a successful, albeit modest, contribution to the discussion of the problem 
of the older worker in Oregon. However, sight should not be lost of 
the original and central purpose for which these questions were ex- 
plored: the testing of Oregon’s claim to high efficiency and easy adapt- 
ability of the work force as a whole. 

Under that aspect the findings on employers experiences with work- 
ers of various ages were encouraging: in a summary appraisal of the 
mentioned qualities, age appeared to be less of a factor than it “tra- 
ditionally” (with or without justification) is assumed. Though similar 
indications may be found in other states of the Nation as well, we 
believe it is worth while observing evidence furnished by our explora- 
tory experiment. 

As a concluding and meaningful comment for those interested in 
furthering a fair and unbiased solution to the problem of the older 
worker, as well as for the supporters of Oregon’s reputation of having 
a capable and responsible work force, the following remark, made by 
a prominent Portland manufacturer in explanation of his “no-age 
preference,” may be quoted, “Willingness of older workers makes up 
for the slightly better adaptability of younger ones.” 


Canning and Preserving 


Pulp, Paper, Paperboard Contain- 
ers, and Paper Bags 





General 
Appraisal 


FTER CASTING the testing spotlights of our inquiry upon the vari- 

ous aspects of the production picture which reflected performance 

and potential of the work force, we turn for a final appraisal to the 
employers with these two direct questions: 


“In general, what is your experience regarding capacity and 
adaptability of the workers in this area?’’, 


and— 


“In your opinion, how do Oregon workers generally compare 
to workers in other states in these respects?” 


“Wrapping-up” the evaluation by asking these point-blank ques- 
tions has its special significance under the circumstances. When every- 
thing else has been considered and weighted, the final accent must be 
put on the summary of actual experience of those who “ought to know” 
since their success or failure as industrialists is largely determined by 
the know-how and will-do of workers who carry out the operations 
of their production processes. 

Of course, here as in any other attempt at evaluating human per- 
formance, the question of standards and yardsticks arises. In other 
words, what is the basis for comparison used by the employer who 
classifies his staff as “excellent,” “fair,” or “below average?” 

The phrase “in this area,” used in the first of the two questions, 
provides this basis for comparison, because it implies evaluation against 


8433 
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a background of corresponding experiences in other areas. More ex- 
plicit, of course, is the second question which asks the respondent 
to make a comparison between the mentioned characteristics of his 
workers in Oregon and of workers in other states. 


But posing that two-pronged query not only meant a check on the 
validity, it also countered, to a certain extent, a possible heckling chal- 
lenge, “. . . and if any other state claims its workers are efficient and 
intelligent, how does one know that yours are more so?” 


If the respondent had personnel management experience in the same 
industrial field in one or more other states, then the answers are con- 
sistent, providing they reflect his comparative evaluations. If he had 
no such experience personally, he might apply, without even becoming 
aware of it, an extension of the experiences of others as a basis for 
comparative criteria. Such experiences are communicated at informal 
meetings with fellow employers, through reports delivered at inter- 
state industrial conventions, or through articles in industrial and busi- 
ness publications. 


This “subconscious” awareness of comparative criteria often ac- 
counted in our survey for the curious and seemingly inconsistent fact 
that some respondents, in answering the first of the two questions, 
evaluated their work force but at the same time declared to be unable 
to draw comparisons with workers in other states on evaluated char- 
acteristics. 


However, no commentary is needed to interpret or explain the 
appraisals of those participants who were able to make experienced 
comparisons. Particularly significant, therefore, is the compilation on 
these questions, showing—all reports classifying the Oregon workers 
as “excellent,” and all except one report describing his performance 
as “very good” were submitted by respondents who had based their 
comparisons on personal experience as employers in other areas. 


As stated before, the first of the two General Appraisal questions, 
was “In general, what is your experience regarding capacity and adapt- 
ability of the workers in this area?” 


The way Oregon workers were rated by the responding employers 
was— 


Per Cent of 
Worker Capacity Respondents Giving 
and Adaptability the Rating 


Excellent _ 

SR isipe etd onseteck nace dented cick tec baie padeoiee 
Good . 

Average .. 

Below average 


~~ = SOS IL CULrPrr e l 
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These findings, when distributed according to industries manufactur- 
ing durables and nondurables, are shown below— 


Ratings by Survey Participants of Oregon's Work Force 


Below 
Excellent Very Good Good Average Average 


Per Cent of 
Establishments 16.0 20.4 39.0 20.2 4.4 


Manufacturers of 

Durables 11.5 ‘ 20.3 ; 4.4 
Nondurables 4.5 ‘ 18.7 

Unspecified ie. 1.3 


16.0 ’ 39.0 . 4.4 100.0 


The answers to the second question “In your opinion, how do Oregon 
workers generally compare to workers in other States in these re- 
spects?”, were rated by the respondents according to the following 
scale: 


4. Considerably above (or highly 2. Same (or average, comparable) 
superior) 1. Below average 
3. Above (or favorable, superior) 


According to the replies received, Oregonians as “competitors” with 
comparable work forces of other states chalked up the following 
scores— 


Per Cent 
. Considerably above (or highly superior) i 
. Above (or favorable, superior) 53 
. Same (or average, comparable)... 21 
i aT ih go a as ak ac sacs Seana senedl 15 
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Turning now from figures and tabulations to what the industries 
actually had to say in their own words, here is a selection of original 
statements. 


Expressing Unfavorable Evaluations 


Capacity and adaptability of Oregon workers— 
“Satisfactory, but many have no. conception of what their pro- 
ductivity responsibilities are. We find that employees from the 
east have a much more vigorous outlook as to their responsibili- 
ties.” 

Compared to workers in other states— 


“Capacity is satisfactory, but many seem to be unwilling to put 
forth the same effort and application as workers from the east.” 
(Radio communication equipment manufacturer; Portland) 


Capacity and adaptability of Oregon workers— 
“Not enough skilled applicants.” 


Compared to workers in other states— 


“Lower than in manufacturing states.” 
(Snow truck and trailer manufacturer) 


Capacity and adaptability of Oregon workers— 
“Good adaptability, somewhat reduced by part-time farming 
which means having two jobs at a time, worker usually owns 
a farm.” 

Compared to workers in other states— 


“On the average, lower output with same equipment (as com- 
pared) against East.” 


(Tanning establishment—glove, shoe, garment leather) 


Capacity and adapability of Oregon workers— 


“‘We find that most workers in this area do not have the capacity 
to think for themselves, nor do they have any initiative.” 


Compared to workers in other states— 


“Speaking for this particular area, much lower.” 
(Primary Metal Industry) 


Capacity and adaptability of Oregon workers— 
“First-class skilled personnel has been very difficult to obtain.” 


Compared to workers in other states— 
“Average.” 
(Typesetting company—Portland) 
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Qualified or Moderately Favorable Evaluations 


Capacity and adaptability of Oregon workers— 


“Have always been able to find local workers in our own area 
that are both willing and able to learn our plant operation.” 
(Cheese manufacturers; one of several Oregon plants of national company) 


“It is felt that additional personnel is available which could be 
effectively utilized, should expanded production facilities become 
necessary.” 

(Manufacturers of food-processing machinery) 


Capacity and adaptability of Oregon workers— 
“Poor to excellent.” 


Compared to workers in other states— 


“People here are more independent and more versatile.” 
(Chemical industry; eastern Oregon) 


Capacity and adaptability of Oregon workers— 
“Workers are versatile and industrious.” 


Compared to workers in other states— 
“Average.” 
(Metal pipe industry; Portland) 


Capacity and adaptability of Oregon workers— 


“Generally good. Most employees have high school or equiva- 
lent training. Labor sources as a whole usually have satisfactory 
employees available.” 

(National manufacturing company of bakery products) 


Capacity and adaptability of Oregon Workers—- 
“Non-skilled workers—excellent.”’ 
(Electronic equipment manufacturers) 


Favorable Evaluations 


Miscellaneous Wood Products 
“Highly favorable. There seem to be many people with wood- 
working experience in Oregon, which suits our plant.” 
(Water skis and other contract woodworking companies) 


“Above average. This is our first operation in the state of Ore- 
gon. We feel that the average worker here learns faster and 
applies himself better than the average worker in other areas.” 
Oregon’s workers are: “Above average.” 

(National company manufacturing wood fibre insulating board products) 
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Stone clay and glass products 
“We find the general calibre of workers in this area to be high. 
They are quick to learn and show above average initiative.” 
(New Oregon plant of national corporatjo&) 


“Our principal problem concerning capacity and capability is 
one of (workers) becoming acclimatized to the heat associated 
with our operations.” 
“Our experience has been good.” 
Compared to workers in other states—‘‘Very good.” 
“Excellent.”” Compared to workers in other states—‘“‘Above aver- 
age.” 
Primary metal industries 
“The inexperienced workers have shown excellent capacity and 
adaptability in learning the skills required.” 
Compared to workers in other states—“Favorable.” 
(New rare metals industry) 


Fabricated metal products 
“We feel that the average industrial worker in Oregon is defi- 
nitely above U. S. average.” 
(National metal container industry) 


“In general, new employees have adapted themselves readily to 
our operations which are highly automatic.” 
(Another national metal container company) 


“Average over midwestern and industrial eastern areas.” 
(Structural metal products company, Portland) 


Machinery 
“Selective screening has provided us with what we feel are top 
quality personnel with high development potential.” 
(Special logging and woodworking equipment manufacturers) 


“We find the men in our organization to be very adaptable and 
their capacity for learning very gratifying.” 

In comparison to workers in other states—‘‘They are on an aver- 
age with the people which we employ throughout the U. S.” 


(Woodworking equipment and saw manufacturing plant of national 
machinery corporation) 


Electrical machinery 


“Excellent,” in comparison to workers in other states, “Above 
the average.” 


(New Oregon plant of out-of-state manufacturing company 
making distribution transformers) 
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“Excellent;” compared to workers in other states: 


“Very favorable.” 
(Manufacturer of electric and electronic control devices) 


Motor vehicles and equipment 
“Very good.” In comparison to workers in other states: “Equal 
or better.” 
(Industrial lift and truck manufacturers) 


Aircraft and aircraft parts 


“Very good.” Compared to workers in other states: “Oregon 
workers are more loyal and more interested in their work, and 
more stable.” 


(Manufacturer of casting of high-temperature metals for 
aircraft and industrial use) 


Instruments and related products 


“Highly conscientious and industrious production personnel avail- 
able who quickly learn electronics assembly. Engineering and 
other technical talent is less available and more difficult to re- 
cruit because of lack of advanced schooling.” 
Compared to workers in other states: “Production workers are 
outstanding.” 

(Manufacturer of precision transformers and Potentiometers) 


“Definitely superior. Proven by output per labor dollar, per- 

mitting effective competition with similar lines produced in low 

labor cost areas.” 

Compared to workers in other states: “More intelligent and ag- 

gressive. More interested in doing good work and lots of it.” 
(Leading stereo and slide camera, and viewer industry) 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


“Excellent. I find local work force superior to the general aver- 
age coming here from some other areas, such as . . .” (four states 
named). 
Compared to workers in other states: “Superior.” 

(Plastic products manufacturing company) 


“Above average,” in comparison to workers in other states: 
“Above average—more intelligent.” 


(Manufacturers of plastic products, specially swimming pools, air 
mattresses, etc.) 


Food and kindred products 


“Most of them are excellent workers and learn rapidly.” 
(Fruit and vegetables packing company) 
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“Very good. Generally due to employee’s sincere interest in com- 
pany.” 
Compared to workers in other states: “‘More ambitious and con- 
scientious.”’ 

(Alcoholic beverage distillers) 


Apparel and other finished textile products 
“Excellent capacity and adaptability.” 


Compared to workers in other states: “Favorably.” 
(Women’s and girls’ sportswear manufacturers) 


“Very good;” compared to workers in other states: “Superior— 
more stability.” 
(Uniform manufacturing company) 


Paper and allied products 
“There is a surplus of men with skills that have never been 
utilized.” 
(Paper products company) 


“Good in both respects—capacity and adaptability.” 


Compared to workers in other states: ‘Much better than other 
states in which we have plants, particularly Mid-west.” 
(National manufacturers of fibre cans and fibre cores) 


“Very good;” compared to workers in other states: “Better.” 


(Paper bag manufacturing company) 


“Very capable and adaptable—exceptionally high level.” 
Compared to workers in other states: “Far above most areas in 
capability and intelligence.” 

(One of the nation’s leading paper companies) 





Summing Up 
The Inquiry 


Above-Average Quality of Oregon 
Labor Force a True Natural Resource 


UR INQUIRY, which set out to probe into 

Oregon’s claim of having a particularly effi- 
cient and adaptable labor force, was addressed to 
a selected group of industrial establishments. 

These establishments, because they represented 
expanding and progressive industries, were con- 
sidered the most suitable source of information. 
Their experiences were valid indicators of the 
quality and the potential of our State’s labor re- 
sources. 


The data on employment trends and on pro- 
duction expansions, shown by the establishments 
included in our inquiry “panel,” indicated that 
the composition of our group was well in line 
with the selective principle. 

It will be recalled, in this connection, that 

68 per cent of all responding establishments in- 

creased the number of their employees since 

January 1, 1956 (not necessarily within the 

last part of that period though); and that 41 

per cent had added one or more new products 

to their production programs, 

Five points may be emphasized regarding the 
information obtained in the inquiry: 
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a. 


The most striking feature, characterizing the overall result, was 
the almost surprisingly strong and explicit confirmation of Ore- 
gon’s favorable reputation with regard to its labor force. 


Not less than & PER CENT of all industrial establishments questioned 
described Oregon workers as generally “above average”. 


64. PER CENT substantiated such evaluations by comparing favor- 
ably our state's labor resources to those of other states. 


These findings become even more gratifying when taking into con- 

sideration that the largest share of favorable appraisals was re- 

ceived from these three groups: 

a. Establishments which, generally speaking have notably con- 
tributed to the “face lifting’? of Oregon’s industrial picture 

b. Large establishments with considerable production volume and 
consistent tendency toward expansion 


Industrial plants recently opened by leading national com- 
panies which, as a rule, maintain a network of industrial opera- 
tions in several states 
A further favorable aspect of the situation and evidence of confi- 
dence in Oregon’s labor force by employers was the high incidence 
of on-the-job training possibilities and the positive results thereby 
achieved. ; 


The capacity of Oregon workers for acquiring new skills quickly 
and their adaptability to new equipment and methods remained 
remarkably unaffected by the factor of age. This not only sup- 


ported the thesis about the adjustment ability of our work force, 
but it also furnished meaningful information and argument to the 


discussion on the problem of older workers in Oregon. 


The few less satisfactory aspects, revealed in the course of our 
inquiry, must not be overlooked if we are to preserve and develop 
further the generally encouraging situation. The principal inade- 
quacy often manifested itself in seemingly positive guise, that is, 
in an emphasis on the good or excellent capabilities of non-skilled 
workers. It implies that existing gaps in educational facilities 
or in curricula are responsible for manpower gaps apparent when- 
ever a theoretical background through higher schooling is irre- 
placeable and constitutes a qualification for the job. 
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The final conclusion to be drawn from the sum total of statements 
and data, within the limitations imposed by the scope of the project 
itself, is that our inquiry resulted in a very definite vote of confidence 
in the above-average quality of the Oregon worker. 


If a responsible and capable labor force is one of the essential factors 
for industrial growth and economic development, then Oregon, indeed, 
appears to possess this potential for progress. This claim is not the off- 
spring of some legend nurtured on self-admiration or complacency. 


Oregon’s manpower is one of its true “natural resources.” Its sig- 
nificance goes deeper and is more fundamental than any attached to 
the other natural resources which have been bestowed upon this state, 
because it represents the human element. It may grow or diminish, 
improve or deteriorate, but it never can be substituted. 


47557 O—60—pt. 8——-18 
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Senator McNamara. Would Mr. Charles Sauvie and Mr. David 
Cameron both come up together, please? Both of you gentlemen 
represent the Oregon State Development Commission ? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES SAUVIE, RESEARCH ECONOMIST, DEPART- 
MENT OF PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT, OREGON 


Mr. Savvie. The department of employment. 

Senator McNamara. Fine. Mr. Sauvie, do you have a prepared 
statement ? 

Mr. Savvir. Yes. I have a prepared statement and a brief sum- 
mary. 

Senator McNamara. We will be glad to have you present it for the 
record and if you have a summation of it we will be glad to hear from 
you now in your own manner. 

Mr. Savvir. This is the summary of the State planning and devel- 
opment. department—Oregon State Planning and Development De- 
partment. 

Its nature and purpose are similar to those of the corresponding 
agencies in other States. It tries to promote the economic growth 
in Oregon and expand the payrolls. This we feel is one positive ap- 
proach t to help reduce the unemployed, and it is interested in favorable 
ways to the economic growth in Oregon. This, in short, is good 
business. 

To industry this means to a large extent a favorable tax collection. 
The department has had a hand in im roving the tax structure in 
Oregon as well as obtaining other legis ian for the growth of the 
State. It is rec ognized that we have seasonable problems in Oregon, 
possibly as a soci ial thing as well as an economic problem, because of 
the fact that some of the seasonal workers spend all of their money. 
The department is realizing that it is difficult to change the nature and 
so forth. This would reduce the relative magnitude of unemploy- 
ment in Oregon. We feel that it should be pointed out that the sea- 
sonal industries are an asset to this State and that this point is not 
always recognized. 

The problem is to balance the seasonal industries with industries 
having dissimilar seasonal patterns. Just a thought, in that we feel 
that there is a need for more qualitative information about employ- 
ment. The Bureau of Employment Security has made a start on this 
and we would like to see it continued. 

We also question the advisability of diagnosing industry in chron- 
ically distressed labor market areas. The department would feel— 
would welcome any other efforts to promote an atmosphere in which 
economic growth can take place and appreciates this opportunity to 
make the statement. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much, sir. You can be sure 
that your complete statement will be studied and recommendations 
contained therein will be given every attention by the committee. We 
appreciate your cooper ation very much. 

Thank you. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CHARLES L. SAUVIE, RESEARCH ECONOMIST 


The department of planning and development was created in 1957 to direct 
a program of economic development for the State of Oregon. Its functions are 
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of an advisory, coordinative, informational and promotional nature to foster 
the most desirable economic growth and utilization of the resources of the State. 

The department does not have money to aid industry in buying land or build- 
ings, or in providing equity or working capital. It does act as a catalyst 
between communities and industry to bring together the influential factors of 
each to promote the necessary financing and negotiating which will result in 
expanding local industry or helping to bring new business to Oregon. 

The department is not a planning body in ordinary terminology usage; it is 
not a regulatory agency, so has no regulatory powers. It is interested in the 
results of sound planning as carried out by the planning departments of the 
cities and counties of the State, since these activities have a good deal to do 
with the business climate. 

To carry out this function it is active in contacting key businessmen within 
the State, as well as prospective business firms in other areas. It carried out 
the promotional and advertising function in furthering its objectives as well 
as coordinating with other State departments, where appropriate, to help exist- 
ing or prospective industry. 

The department gathers, maintains, and disseminates basic data and informa- 
tion on plant location factors and provides for any necessary research. It acts 
as confidential liaison between business prospects and communities or organiza- 
tions in the State interested in obtaining new business, and provides advice 
and technical assistance to Oregon business as its facilities permit. The de 
partment recommends to the Governor, executve and legislative requirements 
for improving the economic development of the State, and advises the Governor 
of significant problems which may be relieved by State action. 

It would be presumptuous for the department to say that it was responsible 
for the establishment of any given number of new industrial plants or business 
firms in Oregon. By the same token it is impossible to claim that the depart- 
ment’s efforts have resulted in X number of new jobs. The department, how- 
ever, is in the business of promoting economic expansion and payroll develop- 
ment in Oregon. 

Another reason why the department cannot take credit for economic expansion 
in Oregon is that there are a number of economic factors over which the de- 
partment has no control, both favoring and hindering the development of this 
State. Also, many people, local development groups, chambers of commerce, 
individuals, industrial departments of utilities, are working for the same goal 
as the department. 

However, we are certain that some of our efforts have been helpful. A set 
of area pulp and paper feasibility studies, done by the engineering firm, Sand- 
well International, sponsored by the State’s economic development agency and 
the local area development groups involved have entered into consideration of 
firms locating mills in Oregon. We have served, by providing location informa- 
tion data and getting assistance from other State agencies, a number of com- 
panies that started up in Oregon, expanded in Oregon, or established branch 
facilities in this State. 

Our department is vitally concerned with the business climate. A major part 
of the business climate in the eyes of industry is the tax climate. The depart- 
ment of planning and development hired the services of Princeton Surveys, Inc., 
to do an independent, nonpartisan study of Oregon’s tax structure. The pur- 
pose of this study was to determine the impact of Oregon’s tax structure on the 
economy of Oregon, the impact of such a tax structure on the expansion pay- 
rolls of existing industries, and upon the willingness of new industries to come 
into the State, and to make recommendations for legislation and other remedial 
measures for improving the tax structure of the State. 

This survey came up with a number of suggestions relating to public finance 
in the State of Oregon. These recommendations made by the Princeton Surveys 
were presented by this department to the executive and legislative branches of 
the State government. A number of bills were passed by the legislature per- 
taining to the tax structure as well as a business climate resolution which called 
upon the legislature to examine all proposed legislation in the light of the State’s 
business climate. 

One tax change was that each new building or structure or addition is to be 
exempt from taxation for each year of not more than 2 successive years if such 
building, structure or addition was in the process of construction on January 
1, and is not in use or occupancy on January 1. 

Another law passed by the 1959 legislature was the so-called free port law. 
This bill provides that personal property in transit through the State which 
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is moving in interstate commerce and which was consigned to a warehouse, 
public or private, within the State of Oregon from outside the State of Oregon 
for storage in transit to the final destination outside the State of Oregon 
shall be determined to have no situs in Oregon for the purpose of taxation. 
Another change was the recognition of a capital gain as something other than 
ordinary income and providing for special favorable tax treatment under the 
State’s personal income tax. 

The survey commended Oregon on what has been done to improve the admin- 
istration of the property tax and recommended working toward a statewide 
uniform property assessment of 100 percent of true cash value. By act of leg- 
islature, this will be accomplished by January 1, 1963. 

In addition, based on a study done for our department’s advisory committee, 
the department backed legislation authorizing the creation of State develop- 
ment credit corporation to promote and develop the industrial and business 
welfare of the State of Oregon. 

As to the needs of Oregon as to Federal legislation pertaining to unemploy- 
ment, the rate of unemployment in this State is low at this time. It has been 
running well below the national average for some time. (September 1959 un- 
employment as a percent of the civilian labor force: United States, 4.6; Oregon, 
3.) Oregon does have a pronounced seasonal pattern of both employment and 
unemployment. The department is working for the diversification of industry 
in the State which would reduce the size of these fluctuations. The reason for 
this seasonality is due to the fact that Oregon’s leading industries, lumber and 
wood products, agriculture, construction, food processing, all have similar 
seasonal patterns. We are not, however, deprecating these seasonal industries. 
Indeed, we would be pleased to see them expand. Lumber and wood products 
is a highly remunerative industry to both labor and management. There is a 
social rather than economic problem connected with it, however. It is particu- 
larly noticeable in some of the small communities depending entirely on lumber 
and wood products. The fact is that many workers in these industries have 
annual earnings well above the average for the State, even though they are 
employed less than 12 months of tthe year. This in itself is not bad. The 
problem is this: In spite of the fact that these workers know from experience 
that there will be shutdowns during the winter, due to weather conditions, 
there is a tendency on the part of many of them to spend their income as they 
earn it. This practice, in addition to causing a hardship on the people laid 
off due to seasonal shutdowns in winter, hurts the service businesses in the 
community. Since it is hard to change human nature, any success in the ef- 
forts to bring about additional diversification in the industry of Oregon will 
help. 

In reference to food processing, and agriculture, much of this work is done 
by people who are not in the Oregon labor market year around, schoolchil- 
dren and migratory farm laborers. Most of the production workers in canneries 
are housewives who, due to having school children in school, cannot or do not 
wish to be in the labor market except during the summer. Although the wages 
paid to this industry are comparatively small, in many cases the wage earner 
is a secondary wage earner. 

It is not the view of the department that the seasonal pattern of employment 
in Oregon does not cause some problems, We do feel that the seasonal indus- 
tries are an asset to the State and that this point has not been always fully 
appreciated. 

Personally, we feel that much excellent work has been done to obtain statisti- 
cal data about unemployment from a quantative side. Now there should be 
more attention given to obtaining information about unemployment from the 
qualitative side. There has been a beginning along these lines. The Bureau 
of Employment Security, about 2 years ago, was gathering qualitative informa- 
tion about unemployment. It is important to know whether the unemployed is a 
primary wage earner, his age, whether or not he is firmly attached to the labor 
market, and the length of his periods of unemployment. Perhaps something 
additional along these lines could be done by the Bureau of Employment Secu: 
rity, with the cooperation of the State agencies. 

The Department does not favor attempts to aid chronically depressed labor 
market areas if there is no economic basis for this aid. It is one thing for an 
area beset with a declining industry to look for new industries that fit in this 
area to take its place. It is still another matter, however, for Government to 
subsidize these areas over an extended period of time rather than allowing for 
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a gradual shift of these plants to new areas more favorable to their operation. 
Attempts to aid chronically depressed areas by uneconomic means are not a 
permanent solution. It would be in the best interest of the Nation as a whole 
to let change take place, spending the time and effort on helping the workers dis- 
placed make the transition to other jobs in a growing economy. 

In summary, our Department is taking a positive approach in combatting un- 
employment problems by working toward expanding the economy of Oregon, 
which will result in more and better job opportunities. We welcome any other 
efforts along these lines. 

The Department of Planning and Development of the State of Oregon appreci- 
ates this opportunity to present this statement. 

Senator McNamara. Mr. David Cameron, do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes, I have, Senator. I have no comment on it. 

Senator McNamara. It will be printed in the record in its entirety. And, if you 
want to hit the highlights of it or proceed in your own manner you may do so. 
Mr. CAMERON. I don’t believe there are any comments at this time, Senator. 

Senator McNamara. Well, we are very happy to have your statement and you 
may be sure that the data that you furnished in addition to your prepared 
statement on the problem of unemployment will be very helpful. You seem to 
have a detailed table here that we need very much. 

We appreciate your cooperation. Thank you, sir. 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY COMMISSIONER Davip H. CAMERON, OREGON DEPARTMENT 
OF EMPLOYMENT 


I am a member of the Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies serving as vice president in charge of the States of Alaska, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington. This statement is made on behalf of the Oregon De- 
partment of Employment and not the interestate conference. We have prepared 
some tables showing total employment estimated as of the 15th of the month 
shown for total employment and total unemployment. The same period is 
shown for covered employment and unemployment is also shown for covered 
employment. 

Oregon’s labor force in August 1956 showed 756,000. The low spot was 
671,200 in September 1958 and September 1959 showed 698,100, a substantial in- 
crease over the low spot after the recession of last year. 

Total unemployment showed a high of 41,900 in August 1958 and for September 
1959 dropped to 21,700. 

Covered employment, where figures are based on actual reports showed a 
high of 413,800 in August 1959 (with an increase as of July 1, 1959, due to cover- 
ing of State workers). The high unemployment load of 17,245 was in August 
1958. This was down to less than 8,000 as of September 1959. 

In fiscal year 1957-58 we paid out over $42 million. In fiscal year 1958-59 
this was down to $30,276,409. In the 1957-58 fiscal year 25,624 workers ex- 
hausted their benefits while in 1958-59 18,572 workers exhausted their benefits. 
In the claim year that was in effect August 27, 1956, we had 302 exhaustions. 
In the claim year in which October 1958 was involved we had 906 exhaustions 
while on October 24, 1959, we had only 301 exhaustions. These tables are 
shown to give you some of the picture of Oregon going from a good economy 
through a recession and coming back out of that recession. 

The Oregon agency was changed from an unemployment compensation com- 
mission by the last legislature ‘o the department of employment. This seems 
to be a mandate by the legislature to take the accent off unemployment pay- 
ments and put it on job placement. We have had a high placement record 
in the present fiscal year and are developing the techniques of interviewing, 
counseling, employer visits, and in other ways to increase the placements on 
the theory that a payroll check is better than an unemployment check. 

With the start of unemployment insurance following the enactment of the 
Social Security Act in 1935, the theory of unemployment insurance was to tide 
an unemployed worker, who was unemployed through no fault of his own, be- 
tween jobs. His unemployment insurance would then assist him in keeping his 
bills paid, in turn the revenue passing back through the various channels kept 
the economy of the country in a healthy condition. Through the years the 
accent seems to have gone over to making the unemployment compensation part 
of the welfare program rather than the first line of defense in a depression. 
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Congress, rather than increasing welfare grants, have granted some aid to 
assist unemployed workers through the unemployment program beyond the 
amount they could collect through a State program. 

I do not believe that national standards or Federal standards would be good 
for the country at large but each State, through its own legislature, should 
take care of this situation. Unemployment is a national problem but it is also 
a State problem and the State is much closer to the problem than the Federal 
Government. Present State-Federal relationships have worked satisfactorily 
and should be continued. Each State has kept good records and has good 
statistics. Technological changes have been made throughout the Nation. Au- 
tomation has developed to a great extent due to the ever-increasing cost of 
labor but even with automation there is still a demand for workers. An in- 
dividual community should be alerted and we feel has been alerted through 
the planning and development commission that where automation or the termi- 
nation of an industry through economic conditions these people be trained in 
advance of the shutdown so that they are eligible for other lines of work and 
other industries to come into the area. By working with the planning and 
development commission and creating a healthy tax structure within a State. 
We feel that the States are in a better position to meet this problem under the 
Federal-State operation than we would be with Federal standards and no local 
interest in the development of the community in caring for the changes brought 
about through changing the economy. In looking at the area’s Redevelopment 
Act this seems to be spelled out so the States with the cooperation of the 
Federal Government work out these problems. 


Estimated total and covered employment and unemployment 


Total em- | Total unem- Covered Covered un- 

ployment ployment | employment | employment 

estimated estimated | as ofthe 15th?) as of the 15th 
as of the 15th | as of the 15th 


September 1959 1 698, 100 


ET ce benacnacconkankedcneneonenengee 
July 1060........... cabilis om cbg inate h tis comes 
September 1958 : 
Augus' 

September 1956 

August 1956 


1 Preliminary estimate. 
? Revised estimates. 
3 a a oe — agli August, and September figures include employees of State of Oregon, insured as of 
yl, é 


Statistical data 


Fiscal year Fiscal year 
exhaustions benefit pay- 
to date ments to date 


Oct. 24, 1959 $2, 830, 561 
SO ete 4 tea td ea 6,908, 721 
Oct. 27, 1956. 2, 215, 314 


Yearly Benefit 
exhaustions payments 


$30, 276, 409 
42, 008, 118 
24, 203, 475 
18, 342, 936 


Senator McNamara. Mr. James T. Marr, executive secretary, Ore- 
gon Labor Council, or Mr. J. D. McDonald, president, Oregon State 
abor Council, AFL-CIO. 
(No answer.) 
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Senator McNamara. Mr. Ed Whelan, secretary, Portland Labor 
Council. 

Mr. Brown. I am Mr. Brown, Senator McNamara, and I am pinch- 
hitting for both Mr. Marr and Mr. McDonald. 

Senator McNamara. All right. Sit down, gentlemen. I under- 
stand that you have prepared statements. 


STATEMENTS OF MR. BROWN AND MR. WHELAN, PORTLAND LABOR 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Brown. That’s right. 

Senator McNamara. You may proceed to summarize them. 

Mr. WHELAN. Senator McNamara, by way of introduction, I am 
sure that you know, but he is the political director for the AFL-CIO 
as well as a member of the Federal Advisory Committee on Unem- 
ployment Insurance and he will be our expert witness. 

Senator McNamara. Very good. 

Mr. Brown. I would just like to summarize it without reading it. 
It is not a long document, and I will try to hit the highlights of it 
and relate briefly what seems to be taking place as far as unemploy- 
ment and employment is concerned in the United States. 

We find that unemployment is increasing even though the total 
employment picture is also increasing. The significant thing that 
happened as a result of the last recession was that unemployment did 
not decrease to the same extent that it did in the previous recession. 
And, now, we have as of mid-August 1959—we had a seasonally ad- 
justed rate of unemployment of 5.5 percent, which was almost as 
high as the high point reached in the 1954 recession. 

Another significant factor is that the number of people who have 
been unemployed for 15 weeks or longer is 60 percent greater now 
than it was prior to the recession, or in other words, in August of 
1957, when the recession was just beginning. 

So, Oregon’s experience in line with the national experience is this: 
Because of our dependence on lumber in this State, we find that re- 
cession hit more quickly as far as Oregon is concerned and that it hits 
more deeply, but at the same time we come out of the recession faster 
than on a national level. But, even during normal times we have 
great fluctuations of our employment pattern in our work in Oregon 
because of the seasonal activity. 

We find that during the summertime we run between 2 or 3 percent 
to an average high of 8 to 9 percent. However, that is the normal 
pattern. Much has been done, of course, to attempt to attract and 
diversify industry as far as the State is concerned, and I am sure 
that you will hear from the State planning and development depart- 
ment in regard to what they are doing. 

_In addition, the Council of Economic Advisers and the congres- 
sional Joint Economie Committee, both of which committees were 
established by the Employment Act of 1946, have made various and 
sundry recommendations, but I would like to confine my remarks in 
the main to what I consider to be one of the most important things 
that the country has to do as far as unemployment is concerned— 
that is, to establish Federal standards in unemployment insurance. 
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First, there have been studies made as to the effect of unemployment 
on the economy and upon the individual involved in the Portland 
metropolitan area. That study was made by Dr. Carl Stevens, an 
associate professor at Reed College in cooperation with the Oregon 
Unemployment Compensation Commission—since it has been changed 
on the name, but that was the name at the time. But, as to the un- 
employment—these are the significant things that the study showed: 
More than two-thirds of unemployment claimants received less than 
50 percent of full-time weekly wages. 

Now, it is an established policy—rather, an announced policy in 
unemployment insurance, that the minimum should be 50 percent of 
weekly wages for the average individual. So it shows that two-thirds 
of the people in the metropolitan area were not receiving 50 percent, 
and that the maximum benefit of the $40 per week was not enough to 
meet the cost of goods and services for a two-person family and less 
than half enough to meet the needs of a five- or six-person family. 

Now, what happened to those people? Well, 36 percent decreased 
cash savings; 32 percent borrowed money; and 44 percent increased 
their debt to stores. 

Now, obviously this is an overlapping. 

Eleven percent canceled, or let lapse, their insurance and 41 percent 
postponed medical or dental care. And, in addition there were 14 
percent who indicated they would seek relief, and 11 percent were 
going to seek other geographical areas. 


NEED FOR FEDERAL STANDARDS 


So, unemployment does have a very serious effect upon the economy. 
Now, for the final point—the need for Federal standards, I think that 
it is going to be shown that the State will not in itself increase the 
level of the benefit or duration of the benefit to the level that it is 
indicated should be the minimum requirement in those fields. The 
reason they will not do it is, each legislative session is subject to the 
pressures of both management and labor, and other forces as well, with 
the result that the legislation reflects in a particular year the amount 
of — that can be applied by the parties at that particular session. 

nd, even though it has been stated that 50 percent of the average 
weekly wages should be the minimum for claimants, there are only a 
very few States that have even a maximum of 50 percent. In addition, 
the duration of benefits is much too short and the recession of 1957 and 
1958 pretty well pointed that up, because the Federal Government had 
passed legislation providing for temporary unemployment benefits. 

In other words, their legislation provided an extension of 50 percent 
of the amount of benefits that the individual was originally entitled to. 

Again, it is significant that 17 States participated in that program 
and another 5 States adopted the same sort of policies on a State level. 
So, that meant 22 States had to turn—or rather 17 States had to turn 
to the Federal Government for assistance, because their own reserves 
programs were inadequate to meet the demands under a recession. 

ow, two other points. If we merely establish Federal standards 
and the amount ef benefits and any duration of benefits, it would mean 
that the program would still be defeated unless we do two other 
things—establish Federal standards in the matter of eligibility, the 
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matter of qualification or disqualification, because again there were 
the pressures on the State legislative level. They can pass restrictive 
legislation to restrict thousands of people from drawing unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

And, finally, at the point of financing itself. Since the high points 
in all of the States was reached during the war years, subsequently 
there is not a single State that has not reduced their reserve to where 
they were in 1946. Some of them have reduced their reserves very 
drastically. And during the recession there were five States eligible 
for Federal assistance under the Reed Act; Alaska and a couple of 
other States actually availed themselves of that money. And the ex- 
perience subsequently has shown that in the 1959 legislative session, 
out of the 17 States that would be in very real danger of having their 
reserves liquidated if we had another recession, that there were 12 
of those States that did nothing at all about solving their financin 
problem. Two of them actually reduced their requirement or reduce 
the rates and Oregon was one of the States that did increase their 
requirements, 

o, that is my part of the testimony, Senator, and I think the Fed- 
eral standard is probably one of the most important things to the 
immediate problem that we have in this employment picture. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. You made reference 
to a copy of a study made by Dr. Stevens. Do we have a copy of it 
for our records? 

Mr. Brown. I can obtain one for you. I did not bring it with me. 

Senator McNamara. Will you see that the committee is furnished 
with a copy of this study? It might be very helpful in line with 
your testimony. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; I will do that. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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SUMMARY OF MAJOR FINDINGS 


This summary has been prepared for the convenience of the reader. 
It should be emphasized, however, that some misunderstanding of the find- 
ings of this study may result from an attempt to depend upon this summary 
alone. That is, the chapter discussions should be consulted for clarification 
and amplification of the points herein presented. 
The Ratio of Benefits to Regular Earnings+/ 
In his Economic Report to Congress, January 1958, President Eisenhower 
again suggested that the states increase maximum benefits so that the great 
majority of covered workers will be eligible for payments equal to at least 
half their régular earnings. 


Analysis of the data collected for the Oregon Unemployment Benefit 
Adequacy Study reveals that most of these beneficiaries were not entitled 
during unemployment to benefit amounts equal to ong half of their regular 
pre-unemployment weekly wages. 


Gross Earnings 


The ratio of weekly benefit amount to latest full time weekly wage was 
less than fifty percent for 76 era of 7,482 claimants interviewed during 
the week of March 24-28, 1958.2/ For the smaller household sample of 354 
claimants (drawn from the larger sample for more intensive study), the ratio 
of benefit amount to pre-unemployment gyerage weekly earnings was less than 
fifty percent in 66 percent of the cases.-- 


The data suggest that the major reason for benefit amounts to equal less 
than half of regular pre-unemployment wages was the limitation imposed by 
the maximum benefit amount of $40 per week. Thus, of the 7,482 claimants 
as a whole, 55 percent were at the maximum benefit amount. For the house- 
hold sample of 354, of the 231 beneficiaries with benefit amounts less than 
half of average weekly earnings, 135 or about 58 percent of these claimants 
were at the maximum benefit amount. 


However, since the number of claimants at the maximum benefit amount 
is smaller than the number for whom benefits amounts failed to achieve fifty 
percent of regular pre-unemployment wages, there were reasons for this result 


1/ See Chapter Il. 


2/ A total of 7,666 questionnaires resulted from the local office survey. How- 
ever, some of these were not further processed because of incompleteness 


3/ The considerable variations in these percentages depending upon beneficiary 
class (i.e., single, one earner family unit, two earner family unit, and 
non-head family unit) are discussed in the report. 
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in addition to the limitation imposed by the maximum benefit amount. The 
major one of these is probably a rise in money wage levels between the period 
upon which benefit amounts are based and the period of copjayenent just prior 
to unemployment for which regular wages were reported. =! 


Net Earnings 


The above comparisons of weekly benefit amounts and weekly earnings 
prior to unemployment are in terms of gross earnings. Data collected for the 
sample of 354 (but not for the sample of 7,482) permits such comparisons in 
terms of net earnings. Average weekly net, or take-home, earnings represent 
weekly earnings less Federal and State income and social security taxes. In 
these terms the comparison is somewhat more favorable. Of these 354 claim- 
ants about 42 percent reported benefit amount to average weekly take-home 
earnings ratios of less than fifty percent. Of the claimants so reporting, 100 
or about 35 percent were at the maximum benefit amount. 


It thus appears that about 35 percent of the claimants in the sample of 354 
failed to achieve benefit-amount-to-average-take -home-weekly-earnings-ratios 
of fifty percent because of the limitation imposed by the maximum benefit amount 
provision. 


It is important to note that there weie considerable variations in these 
percentages depending upon the type of beneficiary. Of the 113 beneficiaries 
inthe one earner family unit category, 74 or about 65 percent were at benefit 
amounts which were less than aalf of their pre-unemployment average take- 
home earnings. Of thesex 74 claimants, or 77 percent were at the maximum 
benefit amount 


Source: 3 of Income and Financial Adjustments During the Period of Unemploy- 
ment — 
In addition to the ratio of benefit amounts to regular wages other measures 


of adequacy concern the financial adjustments which might be necessitated by 
the beneficiary's effort to maintain tolerable standards of living during the 
period of unemployment 


\nother reason could be failure of the claimant to work the full thirteen 
weeks of the high quarter base year upon which benefits are calculated 


| The reader should consult Chapter II for other differences depending upon 
beneficiary type 


See Chapter III 
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Sources of Income 


Unemployment benefits of the sample beneficiary constituted only a 
part of the income received by beneficiary family units during their period 
of unemployment. For beneficiaries as a whole, unemployment benefits 
were a little over fifty percent of total income received. Next in import- 
ance was wage and salary earnings other than those of the sample benefi- 
ciary. These constituted about 25 percent of total income your. In 
addition "other income" made up nearly 23 percent of the total.— 


The Purchasing Power Adequacy of Benefit Amounts 8/ 


Another commonly discussed measure of benefit adequacy refers to 
the purchasing power significance of the benefit. The most usual criterion 
developed in connection with this measure is that the benefit amount should 
be sufficient to enable the claimant to meet non-deferable expenditures dur- 
ing his spell of unemployment. There is, of course, considerable room for 
disagreement upon the matter of precisely what bundle of goods and services 
represents non-deferable expenditures. However, a general picture of the 
standard of living permitted by unemployment insurance benefit amounts 
can be had by comparing these amounts with the amounts which would be 
necessary to purchase the items, or selected sub-groups of items, included 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics' City Worker's Family Budge 3/ Such 
comparisons have been made in Chapter V and will provide a basis for 
judgments about benefit adequacy in terms of purchasing power. 


Before presenting the findings based upon this budget study, it must 
be emphasized that the City Worker's Family Budget, while, perhaps, the 
best currently available, is not, in its present form, very satisfactory for 
this purpose. The reader is referred to Chapter V for a discussion of 
certain limitations of the budget from this ‘point of view. 


The analysis reveals that the maximum benefit amount of $40 per week 
was not sufficient to meet the cost of goods and services for a two-person 
family, and less than half enough to meet the cost of these items for families 
of five and six persons. 


7/ "Other income" includes: Income from self-employment or business, 
investment income, pension and welfare payments, unemployment 
benefits of other family members, cgsh gifts or contributions, net 
proceeds from sale of real estate, automobile, or other goods, and 
income tax refunds. 


See Chapter V. 


See Appendix I to Chapter V for a description of this budget which is 
predicated upon very modest standards of living. 
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The analysis further reveals that the maximum benefit amount was suf- 
ficient to cover the costs of food and housing, as measured by City Worker's 
Family Budget standards, for two and three person families. For four person 
families it was nearly sufficient to cover the costs of food and housing alone. 
However, the maximum benefit amount was not sufficient to cover the costs of 
food and housing alone for families of larger size. 


Since from the point of view of standard of living permitted, the adequacy 
of unemployment benefit amounts varies with the size of family, the adequacy 
of such benefit amounts for any group of claimants as a whole depends upon the 
distribution of these claimants by family size. For example, the maximum 
benefit amount was not sufficient to purchase total goods and services for families 
of two or more persons. Such claimants represented about 84 percent of all 
claimants .— 


Not all beneficiaries received the maximum benefit rate. In consequence 
the purchasing power significance of the average weekly benefit rate is elso of 
interest. These data are presented and discussed in Chapter V. The analysis 
shows that for three person families about 35 percent of those interviewed dur- 
ing the survey week had average weekly benefit amounts less than the (approxi- 
mately) $35 necessary to cover expenditures for food and housing alone. For 
four person families 30 percent of the claimants had average weekly benefit amounts 
of less than $35, although $41 (approximately) was required to meet these same 
expenses .=- 


In addition to the maximum and average benefit rates the er 
significance of the average weekly benefit received may be of interest.=* 

These data are not available for the larger group of 7,482 claimants. However, 

they are presented for the sample of 354. For four person family units in the 

one earner and two earner categories the average weekly benefit received during 
this spell of unemployment was $29 per week, an amount just slightly larger 

than the food item alone in the City Worker's Family Budget for a family of this 

size. For non-head beneficiaries, the average weekly benefit received was only 


10/ Data presented in Chapter III will permit additional comparisons of this 
sort. 


1/ In comparing weekly benefit amount and budget data precisely which ob- 
servations are deemed relevant depends upon the particular criteria which 
the investigator wishes to associate with the measure of benefit adequacy 
in terms of purchasing power. The data presented in Chapter III will per- 
mit a considerable number of such possibly relevant observations. 


The difference between benefit rate and average weekly benefit received 
reflects weeks of unemployment during which benefits were not received 
due to such factors as time lapse in issuance of benefit checks, delayed 
filing of claims, disqualifications, etc. 
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$18 per week. However, beneficiaries in the non-head category live in family 
units with substantial family income during the period of unemployment in 
addition to that originated by the beneficiary. In consequence, for these benefi- 
ciaries the function of the benefit amount in maintaining living standards during 
the period of unemployment is much less important than is that function for 
beneficiaries in the one earner category. 


It is important to note that the percentage of average monthly income during 
unemployment constituted by the various categories of income receipt varied 
considerably with the type of beneficiary. Thus, for single beneficiaries, unem- 
ployment benefits of the sample beneficiary constituted about 72 percent of total 
income. For beneficiaries in the non-head family unit category, on the other 
hand, unemployment benefits of the sample beneficiary constituted only eighteen 
percent of total income receipts. For the head of household, one earner class 
of beneficiaries such unemployment benefits amounted to about 65 percent of 
income. For the two earner beneficiary class, unemployment benefits of the 
sample beneficiary amounted to about forty percent of average monthly income 
during unemployment. 


It would seem clear that beneficiaries in the single and head-of-household 
one earner categories are much more dependent upon unemployment benefits 
to sustain monthly income during unemployment than are beneficiaries in the 
two earner and non-head categories. 


Because reductions in expenditures during unemployment were less than 
reductions in income, unemployment benefits constituted a smaller percentage 
of average monthly family expenditures than of monthly income. For benefici- 
aries as a whole unemployment benefits amounted to 34 percent of average 
monthly expenditures. This ratio varied considerably and consistently with 
beneficiary class. 


Financial Adjustments 


The excess of expenditure over income during the period of unemployment 
was financed for the most part by decreases in assets (cash savings, securities, 
goods) and by increases in debt (borrowing money, and increasing debt to stores). 
For beneficiaries as a whole in the household sample of 354, about 36 percent 
decreased cash savings ._13/ About 32 percent borrowed money, and about 44 
percent increased their debt to stores. These adjustments varied depending 
upon the class of beneficiary. In general, percentage of beneficiaries in the 
one earner family unit category decreasing assets and increasing debt was 
greater than for beneficiaries in other classes. For the one earner family 
unit beneficiaries, the decrease in personal net worth from these adjustments 
averaged over $500 during the survey year. 


13/ In interpreting this percentage it is important to note that a number of the 
beneficiaries had no cash savings to reduce. 
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Other adjustments included pencsiiation (ar lapse) of life insurance (about 
eleven percent of claimants) —‘ and postponement of medical or dental care 
(about 41 percent of claimants). Again, the one earner family unit beneficiaries 
had the least favorable experience. For beneficiaries in this class, thirteen 
percent cancelled or lapsed life insurance policies, and sixty percent postponed 
medical or dental care. 


Expectations Concerning Future Adjustments 


When interviewed about eighty percent of the beneficiaries were still un- 
employed, and most of these were pessimistic about, or uncertain of a job at 
the time of the interview. A variety of future economic and financial adjust- 
ments were expected by these beneficiaries. Of interest is the finding that 
about fourteen percent of this group expected to seek relief. Also of interest 
is the finding that about eleven percent of the group planned a geographical ad- 
justment, that is, to move from the city. 


Changes in Income and Expenditures* 


For beneficiaries in the household sample of 354, the average reduction 
in monthly expenditures (about sixteen percent) was considerably less than the 
average reduction in monthly income (about 46 percent). These findings are 
consistent with the fact that many beneficiaries dissaved and/or incurred debt 
in consequence of unemployment. 


The decrease in monthly income during unemployment varied considerably 
depending upon the category of beneficiary. Thus, while non-head beneficiaries 
had a decrease in monthly income of only about 27 percent, beneficiaries in 
the one earner class experienced a decrease of 58 percent. The.same general 
finding holds for changes in monthly expenditure. Beneficiaries in the non-head 
category decreased expenditure by about nine percent, whereas beneficiaries 
inthe one earner class decreased their spending on the average by slightly over 
25 percent. 


Since, in spite of sources of income in addition to unemployment benefits, 
and in spite of dissaving and borrowing, the sample beneficiaries reduced ex- 
penditures during the period of unemployment, it is of interest to inquire what 
standard of living they were able to maintain during this period. An approach 
to this inquiry may be made by comparing the data on beneficiaries' expendi- 
tures with the City Worker's Family Budget standards previously discussed. 
Table S-1 summarizes certain of the expenditure data. 


* See Chapter IV 


** See Chapter V. 


14/ Again a great many beneficiaries did not have insurance. 
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Four Person Households 


TABLE S-1 


Family Unit Average Monthly Expenditure (Total) 
Category Before Unemployment During Unemployment 


Beneficiary as Head, 
One Earner $404.75 $302.04 


Beneficiary as Head, 
Two Earner §53.11 436.58 


Beneficiary as Non-head, 
One or Two Earner 576.16 526.20 


The total cost of goods and services included in the City Worker's Family 
Budget (for Portland 1957) was $331 per month for a four person family. As 
the table indicates, one earner beneficiaries, in spite of the fact that they had 
sources of income in addition to their unemployment benefits and in spite of 
the fact that they dissaved and increased indebtedness, were unable to maintain 
during the period of unemployment a level of expenditures sufficient to purchase 
this budget. Two earner beneficiaries maintained a level of expenditure during 
the period of unemployment somewhat in excess of the amount required to pur- 
chase the City Worker's Family Budget items. The non-head beneficiaries (in 
both one and two earner households) maintained a level of expenditures during 
unemployment considerably in excess of the amount necessitated by the City 
Worker's Family Budget. For single beneficiaries the level of expenditure 
achieved during the period of unemployment (about $195 per month) was con- 
siderably in excess of the expenditure that would have been necessary (about 
$152 per month) to purchase the goods and services included in this budget. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Scope of the Analysis 


A comprehensive analysis of the adequacy of an unemployment insurance 
program would cover many aspects of such a program in addition to those 
herein discussed. Among these would be, for example: The duration of the 
payments; the tests which persons must meet in order to have insured status; 
the effectiveness of the program in bringing together persons seeking work 
and prospective employers; the financial structure of the system, for example, 
the solvency of the unemployment insurance fund, the burden imposed by 
taxes, etc. 


This report is not a comprehensive analysis of the unemployment insur- 
ance program. Rather it is much more narrowly concerned with the adequacy 
of the weekly rate at which benefits are paid (excluding explicit attention to 
the matter of the duration of payments). Although the analysis focuses upon 
this particular aspect of benefit adequacy, it should be recognized that the 
three elements of benefit adequacy, that is. insured status, weekly benefits, 
and duration are not strictly speaking independent. 


Adequacy Criteria and Measures 


A number of measures has been suggested in terms of which to develop 
criteria for the adequacy of the weekly benefit amount. 1/ In what follows 
a number of the more widely discussed measures of adequacy and, where 
these exist, the more specific criteria associated with these measures, will 
be indicated. The ensuing analysis presents data relevant to an appraisal 
of the adequacy of benefit amounts in accordance with such criteria. An 
attempt has been made to arrange these data in such a way as to facilitate 
appraisal] in terms of such measures. However, no opinions are expressed 
concerning the relative merits of the various measures and criteria. 


A commonly adduced measure of benefit adequacy is that of the ratio 
of weekly benefit amount to weekly wages. A number of criteria, that is, 
particular percentages, have been suggested in terms of this measure. 
These range from a ratio of about fifty percent of wages to percentages as 
high as 75 percent of wages. However, a ratio of fifty percent for most 
claimants has been most widely accepted. This goal was generally accept- 
able as reasonable or feasible when the program was first started, and, in 
his Economic Report to Congress, January 1958, President Eisenhower 
again suggested that the states increase maximum benefits so that the great 
majority of covered worlers will be eligible for payments equal to at least 
half their regular earnings. 


1/ For a discussion of such measures see: Adequacy of Benefits Under 
Unemployment Insurance, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Washington. D.C., 1952. 
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Another commonly discussed measure refers not direct!y to the pro- 
portion of weekly wages constituted by the benefit but rather to the purchasing 
power significance of the benefit. The most usual criterion developed in 
connection with this measure is that the benefit amount should be sufficient 
to enable the claimant to meet non-deferable expenditures during his spell of 
unemployment. There is, of course, less agreement upon precisely what 
bundle of goods and services represents non-deferable expenditures. What 
is essentially the same criterion can be somewhat differently stated, phrasing 
the objective as being that of providing a benefit amount sufficient to relieve 
hardships and to allow the purchase of basic necessities. Again, there is 
room for disagreement as to what constitutes 'hardships' and ‘basic necessities' 


In recent years, there has been much discussion of unemployment insurance 
as an important contributor to economic stability. Thus, unemployment insur- 
ance can be viewed as a sort of first line of defense against recession, one of 
several "automatic" stabilizers which tend to mitigate the business cycle. 
From this point of view. the function of benefit payments is to sustain purchas- 
ing power Presumably, criteria of adequacy developed in connection with 
this measure would specify tolerable, or acceptable decreases in purchasing 
power consequent upon unemp) oyment 


Some benefit adequacy measures are stated in terms of the financial ad- 
justments which might be necessitated by the beneficiary's effort to maintain 
adequate or tolerable standards of living. Thus, some have argued that bene- 
fits should be sufficient to forestall exhaustion of savings or going into debt 
in order to maintain such standards of living. Interpretation of adequacy 
measures such as these depends importantly upon the duration of unemploy- 
ment contemplated. Some would seek to meet these objectives during, for 
example, a moderate recession, whereas others would expect the program 
to meet such objectives during more serious economic slumps as well. 


In addition to such positive objectives of the weekly benefit amounts 
there is an important measure of a more negative sort. This is that what- 
ever part of the weekly wage loss of eligible workers is replaced by unem- 
ployment insurance, these benefits should not be so large as to adversely 
affect the incentive to work. Clearly payments to beneficiaries who would 
be working in suitable jobs except for the benefit payment involve a loss for 
the system as a whole. Precisely what differential between benefit amounts 
and wages is necessary to maintain the incentive to work, and what factors 
in addition to the matter of level of benefits compel recipients of unemploy- 
ment insurance to seek work, are matgers upon which a large variety of 
opinions has been expressed. 


As it has been agreed that benefit payments should not be so large as 
to impair work incentives, it has likewise been agreed that the objective 
of unemployment insurance or of the unemployment security program is 
not to secure the most rapid possible re-employment of the unemployed at 
whatever jobs and at whatever wages they may be able to find. An important 
objective of the program is to provide unemployed workers with sufficient 
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carrying power so that they may find re-employment in jobs requiring the 
kinds of skills and knowledges they possess. This is to the advantage of 
the nation's overall productivity since it conserves and usefully employs 
the skills and knowledges in the work force 


An additional aspect of the benefit amount adequacy problem may be 
mentioned. Adequacy measures such as the percent of regular wages con- 
stituted by the benefit amount imply that beneficiaries with differing numbers 
of dependents will be differently treated in terms of maintainable living 
standards (unless there is a very high correlation between number of de- 
pendents and weekly wages) On the other hand, benefit adequacy measures 
based on maintenance of acceptable standards of living would imply different 
benefit amounts for beneficiaries with different numbers of dependents. This 
inturn might imply that beneficiaries would be differently treated in terms 
of the "percent-of-wages criterion". Whether or not payments should vary 
with the number of dependents or should be the same for each claimant as a 
percent of his regular eppnings is an arguable issue. There are proponents 
for both points of view. — 


Synopsis of Labor Market Conditions in the Portland Area During the Survey 
Period 


For the beneficiaries in the household sample of 354, the average dura- 
tion of the last spell of unemployment was about seventeen weeks (see Table I-1). 
This would indicate that a considerable number of these beneficiaries, inter- 
viewed the last week of March 1958, began their latest unemployment histories 
around November 1957. At that time the Portland labor market area hada 
United States Department of Labor supply-demand classification of Group C. 3/ 


By January 1958, the Portland labor market area had been re-classified 
asGroup D. At that time, the Department of Labor noted: "Cutbacks in lumber, 
food products and paper industries pace recent employment declines. Usual 
year-end and seasonal curtailments augment other losses; job totals below 
year-ago levels in nearly all major factory groups. Little prospect of employ- 
ment improvement to late spring." At this time, the major labor areas classi- 
fied by the Department of Labor were distributed among groups as in Table I-2. 


/ For a discussion of this issue see Saul J. Blaustein "Income Maintenance 
During Unemployment,’ Marriage & Family Living, August 1958. 


See Area Labor Market Trends, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Washington, D.C., recent issues. A "Group C" 
labor-supply-de mand situation connotes. "Job seekers slightly in excess 
of job openings; this situation expected to continue over next four months". 
It also means that the ratib of unemployment to the total labor force is 
between 3.0 and 5.9 percent. 
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TABLE I- 2 
tH... - LWW ee 
Labor Supply Group — Number of Areas 
Group A 0 
Group B 13 
Group C 4/ 91 
Group D — 36 
Group E e 
Group F 2 


Total 149 


It is clear that the Portland area was having more than its share of the 
national unemployment problem stemming from the recent economic recession. 
Indeed, only nine of the 149 major areas classified has an unemployment 
classification less favorable than that of Portland. 


The relative severity of the unemployment situation at the time of the sur- 
vey is reflected in Table I-3 indicating continued weeks claimed for the fourth 
week of March (the survey week) in the three Portland area local offices 1954- 
1958. 


TABLE I-3 


Continued Weeks (Oregon) Claimed for Fourth Week 
March 1954-1958 in / 
Three Portland Area Local Offices § 


Week Endin 
3725/54 3/31/55 3/29/56. 3/28/57 3/27/58 


Portland 9, 686 7,186 5, 438 6,669 10,538 


Hillsboro 642 704 879 824 1,437 


Oregon City 1,119 1,174 1,077 1,105 1,512 


Group D indicates that the group meets the requirements for designation as 
an area of substantial labor surplus. More particularly, it means a ratio 
of unemployed to total labor force of from 6.0 to 8.9 percent. Also: "Job 
seekers in excess of job openings; this situation expected to continue over 
next four months." 


Unemployment increases in severity as we move fromA toF. 


Source: Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission, Research 
and Statistics Division. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE RATIO OF BENEFITS TO WAGES 
Maximum Benefit Amount and Distribution by Weekly Wages 


Examination of the provisions of the Unemployment Compensation law, 
and information regarding the distribution of claimants by weekly wages will 
permit inferences regarding the adequacy of weekly benefit amount in terms 
of the ratio of benefit-to- wages measure. 


The Oregon law provides for a weekly benefit equal to one twenty-sixth of 
high quarter earnings in the base year with a minimum benefit of $15 anda 
maximum benefit of $40. 1/ For an individual who worked thirteen weeks dur- 
ing his high quarter and made $80 per week or less, this formula would yield 
payments equal to one-half of his high quarter weekly wage. (If the individual 
was unemployed for a portion of his high quarter, the formula would not yield 
this result). If wages have risen generally since the base year, this formula 
will not in general yield benefit rates equal to one-half of wages at the time 
benefits are received. 2/ 


However, the $40 maximum provided for in the law results in many claim- 
ants not receiving benefits equal to one-half of their usual wage. Indeed (see 


Tables II-1 and II-2) of 7,482 claimants interviewed during the week of March 24-) 


4,445 of these (or about sixty percent) reported latest full-time weekly wages of 
$80 per week or more. Of this group the percentages of those reporting weekly 
wages equal to or greater than various amounts in excess of eighty dollars per 
week were as shown in Table II-3 


TABLE II-3 
Latest Full-time Weekly Wage 3/ ~~ Percent of Claimants 


$ 90 and over 46% 
100and over 35 
120and over 16 
140and over _ — 5 
Source: Adapted from TABLE II-2 


The benefit year begins June 1. The base year is the calendar year im- 
mediately preceding the benefit year. Thus for the claimants selected for 
this study in March 1958, the base year was calendar year 1956. 


See above footnote. 


The "latest full-time" weekly wage figures reported in Table II-1 do not 
necessarily represent average earnings figures over some period of time 
For one thing, they are latest wages. Also, being full-time wages they do 
not take account of part-time employment. Also, these are gross wage 
figures, that is, they do not represent "take-home" pay net of taxes, em- 
ployee contribution, etc. 
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TABLE Il-1 
Latest Full-time Weekly Wage 


Family Size Less $40 50- 60- 70-- 80- 90- 100-120-140 and 
Than $40 49 59 69 79 89 99 119 139 over 


All Claimants 196 590 763 775 713 980 796 1,426 850 393 
Single 44 128 136 155 136 162 124 193 109 49 
Two Persons 68 202 259 231 206 321 247 521 340 
Three Persons 118 172 158 140 200 142 251 139 
Four Persons 18 65 86 114 110 146 105 207 106 
Five Persons 14 51 63 64 65 81 87 125 79 


Six or More 15 26 47 53 56 70 91 129 re 


Source. Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission 
Research and Statistics Division 


TABLE II-2 


Latest Full-time Weekly Wage 
Percentages 
Less $40- 50- 60- 70- 80- 90- 100- 120- 140 and 
Than $40 49 59 69 79 89 99 119 139 over 


Family Size 
All Claimants 3% 8 10 10 +10 13 11 19 11 5 
Single 4 10 11 aS) 34 13 10 16 9 4 
Two Persons ‘ 10 9 8 13 10 21 13 
Three Persons : As... A 14 10 17 10 
Four Persons 14 20 10 
Five Persons 12 : 18 12 


Six or More : 13 


Research and Statistics Division 
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On the basis of the latest full-time weekly wage distribution data, it seems 
‘clear that the maximum benefit would have to be substantially increased to 
achieve the fifty percent benefit-amount-to-wage ratio objective for the great 
majority (say 85 percent) of covered workers. As these data indicate, about 
sixteen percent of these claimants had latest full-time weekly wages of $120 
or over 


The Unemployment Insurance legislation bases benefit amounts on high 
quarter earnings in the base year. There may be a considerable time interval 
between the base year high quarter and that period in the benefit year during 
which benefits are received. If the benefit-to-earnings measure is to have 
reference to earnings during the period of employment just prior to unemploy- 
ment, then account must be taken of this time lag. The post-war inflationary 
trend has meant substantial] rises in prices and money wage rates in most years. 
If this trend continues, a maximum benefit amount calculated to be satisfactory 
on the basis of this period's wage data may prove to be inadequate on the basis 
of earnings actually received just prior to the time benefits are paid during the 
subsequent benefit year. 


Ratio of Benefits to Wages - Local Office Sample 


As might be expected in light of the weekly wage data, of this group of 
7,482 claimants, 4,118 (or 55 percent) were receiving the maximum benefit 
amount. (See TABLES II-4 and II-5) Of the group, 5,672 (or 76 percent) had 
a ratio of weekly benefit amount to latest full-time weekly wage of less than 
fifty percent (see TABLES II-6 and II-7). 4/ 


The reader may refer to Tables II-1 and II-7 for a distribution of data re- 
lating to latest full-time weekly wage, weekly benefit amount, and ratio of 
weekly benefit amount to latest full-time weekly wage by family size. Table II-8 


indicates that mean and median benefit amounts by family size. 


4/ About twenty percent more claimants had benefit-to-wage ratios of less 
than fifty percent than were receiving the maximum benefit amount. Hence, 
reasons in addition to the limitation imposed by the maximum benéfit amount 
were responsible for beneficiaries failing to achieve the fifty percent ratios. 
Among these is the rise in the general wage level already discussed. Also, 
there is the possibility that the claimant worked less than thirteen weeks 
during his base year high quarter. This would bring one-twenty-sixth of his 
high quarter earnings below one-half of his weekly wage rate for those weeks 
actually worked. In consequence, though his more recent weekly wage rates 
were no higher than during the base year, the benefit would fall below the 
fifty percent ratio for these more current weekly rates. 
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TABLE II-8 
“Family Size ~~ ~*Median’=s=s=S=Sss—~—<“‘;SW Mean” 
All Claimants $40 
Single 35-39 
Two Persons 40 
Three Persons 40 
Four Persons 40 
Five Persons 40 


Six or More 40 


Source: Adapted from TABLE II-4 


The Household Sample - Gross Earnings 


An analysis of data pertaining to the sample of 354, which was itself drawn 
from the local office sample, will yield additional information bearing on the 


question of adequacy in terms of the benefit-amount-to-weekly-wage ratio 
measure. 


average weekly earnings .2 Table II-10, summarized from Table II-9 and 


from data already discussed compares the larger sample and the smaller 
sample with respect to the distribution of beneficiaries by latest full-time 
weekly wages and gross average weekly earnings respectively. — 


Table II-9 presents the param of sample beneficiaries by gross 


/ These data represent actual earnings over a period of time. This period 
had to be six weeks, and might have been as long as 46 weeks of the sur- 
vey year. (Beneficiaries with six or more weeks of unemployment quali- 
fied for the sample.) An effort was made to check these earnings figurés 
by resort to income tax returns and other documents in the respondents 
possession. 


/ This comparison is confined to single beneficiaries and four person families 
since the claimants in the sample of 354 were restricted to these categories. 
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TABLE II-4 


Weekly Benefit Amount 


Family Size $40 $35-39 $30-34 $25-29 $20-24 $15-19 


All Claimants 
Single 

Two Persons 
Three Persons 
Four Persons 
Five Persons 


Six or More 


4,118 


572 


1,434 


748 


608 


395 


361 


824 


165 


246 


165 


113 


77 


58 


711 


123 


237 


150 


87 


60 


54 


682 654 493 


110 136 130 


231 219 157 


151 140 84 


86 74 55 


60 47 38 


44 38 29 


TABLE II-5 


Weekly Benefit Amount 
(Percentages) 


Family Size $40 $35-39 $30-34 $25-29 $20-24 $15-19 
All Claimants 55% 11% 10% 9% 9% 1% 


Single 46 13 10 9 11 43) 
Two Persons 56 10 9 9 9 

Three Persons 52 11 11 

Four Persons 59 11 

Five Persons 58 1l 


Six or More 62 10 
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TABLE II-6 
Ratio of Weekly Benefit Amount to Latest Full-time Weekly Wage 


Family Size Less  30-39.9% 40-49.9% 50-59.9% 60-69.9% ‘0% and 


than 30% over 


All Claimants 782 2,222 2,668 1,228 352 230 
Single 136 334 416 217 77 56 
Two Persons 255 824 880 381 70 
Three Persons 140 392 552 247 38 
Four Persons 123 284 367 193 22 
Five Persons 76 195 249 107 20 


Six or More 52 193 204 83 24 


TABLE II-7 


Ratio of Weekly Benefit Amount to Latest Full-time Weekly Wage 
(Percentages) 


Less 


70% and 
0-39. 0-49. -59. -69. 
than 30% 30-39.9% 40-49.9% 50-59.9% 60-69.9% ies 


Family Size 


All Claimants 10% 30% 36% 16% 5% 3% 
Single 11 27 34 18 6 5 
Two Persons 10 33 35 15 

Three Persons 27 38 17 

Four Persons 28 36 19 

Five Persons 28 37 16 


Six or More 33 35 14 
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TABLE II-10 


Latest Full-time Gross Average 
Family Size Weekly Wages Weekly Earnings 


Large Sample Small Sample 


Single Beneficiaries 


$80 per week and over 
90 per week and over 
100 per week and over 


Four Person Families 


$80 per week and over 60 55 
90 per week and over 46 43 
100 per week and over 36 35 


For single beneficiaries a considerably smaller percentage was at 
the high end of the weekly earnings (full-time wage) scale in the smaller sample 
as compared with the larger group. On the other hand, for four person family 
beneficiaries, the distribution by average weekly earnings is very much the 
same in the two groups. 


Table II-11 indicates the distribution of sample beneficiaries by weekly 
benefit amount and by type of beneficiary for the smaller cf 354. Of the 85 
single beneficiaries, 36 (or about 42 percent) were receiving the maximum benefit 
amount. This compares with 46 percent for single beneficiaries in the larger 
sample. For the four person family beneficiaries as a whole in the sample of 
354, 57 percent were at the maximum benefit amount. This compares with 59 
percent for four person family beneficiaries in the local office sample. 


Table II-12 indicates for the sample of 354 the distribution of benefici- 
aries by ratio of weekly benefit amount to average weekly earnings (gross and 
take-home") by type of beneficiary. Of the 85 single beneficiaries, 41 (or about 
48 percent) reported benefit -to-weekly-wage ratios of less than fifty percent in 
terms of gross wages. This compares with 72 percent for the single benefici- 
aries in the local office sample. For four person families as a whole in the 
household sample, 190 claimants (or about 70 percent) reported ratios of weekly 
benefit amount to weekly wage of less than fifty percent in terms of gross wages. 
This compares with 76 percent of such claimants in the larger group. 


With respect to the ratio of benefit amount to weekly wage, it should be 
noted that there was considerable variation within the four person family group de- 


1/ This might indicate that for the large sample, "latest full-time weekly wages" 
are a fair representation of "gross average weekly earnings" for 4-person 
family beneficiaries. 
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pending upon the type of claimant. Thus, of the 113 beneficiaries in the one- 
earner category ninety ‘or about 80 percent) had ratios of less than fifty per- 
cent, whereas of the 76 claimants in the non-head category of family unit, 44 
(or about 58 percent? had ratios of less than fifty percent Of the eighty claim- 
ants in the two-earner family unit category 46 ‘or about 70 percent) had ratios 
of less than fifty percent 


Table II-13 indicates for the sample of 354 and by beneficiary type, the 
number of claimants with benefit-to-earnings ratios of less than fifty percent, 
the number of these claimants at maximum benefit amount rates, and the number 
and percentage of claimants below the fifty percent ratio who were not at the 
maximum benefit amount It will be observe tna for the claimants as a whole 
in this group, 96 ‘or about 27 percent) of those claimants with ratios of less than 
fifty percent had such ratios for reasons other than the limitation imposed by the 
maximum benefit amount 


Table II-13 also summarizesr information for claimants with benefit -to- 
earnings ratios equal to or greater than fifty percent. For the claimants asa 
whole in the sample of 354. 123 ‘or 34 percent) were at or above a ratio of 
benefit amount to earnings of fifty percent 


With respect to the claimants with a ratio of benefit amount to weekly wage 
of less than fifty percent who were not at the maximum benefit amount, there 
were considerable variations depending upon the type of claimant Thus, the 
percentage of claimants at a benefit -to- wage ratio of less than fifty percent who 
were not receiving the maximum benefit amount varied from 95 percent in the 
case of the non-head category of claimant to only 21 percent in the case of the 
two-earner category of claimant. These percentages were 23 for the one-earner 
category and 51 for the single claimant Likewise there was considerable 
variation depending upon type of claimant in the percentage of those at or above 
the fifty percent ratio of benefit amount to weekly wage For one-earner family 
unit claimants, only 20 percent were so situated. whereas for single earners 
52 percent were so situated. If one neglects these inter-beneficiary type differ - 
ences, the summary previously presented for claimants as a whole in the sample 
of 354 may be misleading 


The Household Sample - ''Take-home'' Pay 


Thus far benefit amounts have been compared with gross average weekly 
earnings. It may be argued that the relevant earnings concept for purposes of 
this comparison is not gross earnings but rather net earnings. or take-home 
pay. Table II-14 indicates the distribution of beneficiaries for the sample of 
354 by net average weekly earnings 9/ Table 11-15 summarized from Table 
Il-14 shows the distribution of beneficiaries by earnings classes, $80 per week 
and over 


8/ Such other reasons have been discussed above 


9/ Net earnings are gross weekly earnings less state and federal income and 
social security taxes 
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TABLE II-12 


Distribution of Beneficiaries by Ratio of Weekly Benefit Amount 
to Average Weekly Earnings 


A. Single Beneficiaries 


Weekly benefit amount All Beneficiaries Benefit at Max. Wkly. Ben 
as percent of average Percentage Percentage 


weekly earnings 1/ Number Distribution Number Distribution 
(1) Based on average weekly "gross'' earnings 


Total 85 100.0% 36 100.0% 


Less than 30.0% oS 4.7 
30.0% - 39.9% 13 
40.0% - 49.9% 24 
50.0% - 59.9% 24 
60.0% - 69.9% 9 10.6 
70.0% and over 11 12.9 


(2) Based on average weekly "take-home" earnings 2/ 


Less than 30.0% 

30.0% - 39.9% 

40.0% - 49.9% 

50.0% - 59.9% 25 : 8 


60.0% - 69.9% 21 24. 22.2 


.0% and over 21 24. 25.0 


Average weekly earnings for period of employment immediately preceding 
last spell of unemployment. 


Represents weekly earnings less federal income and social security taxes 
withheld. ; 
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TABLE II-15 


Single 4-Person Family Units | whole) 
Net weekly Earnings Numberof Percent of Number of Percent of 
Beneficiaries Beneficiaries Beneficiaries Beneficiaries 


$80 and over 9 11 105 39 
90 and over 8 69 


100 and over 2 


Although in terms of gross earnings about 66 percent of the beneficiaries in 
the smaller sample had a ratio of benefit amount to weekly earnings of less than 
fifty percent, when this ratio is calculated in terms of net earnings the percent 
of a claimant so situated drops to 42 percent. (See Table II-12 and Table lI-13 
summarized from Table Il-12.) The benefit~amount -to-net-weekly~- earnings 
ratios vary considerably depending upon the type of beneficiary. Thus, of the 85 
single beneficiaries, 18 (or about 21 percent) reported benefit to wage ratios of 
less than fifty percent, and in terms of net earnings, of the 113 one-earner bene- 
ficiaries, 74 (or about 65 percent) had benefit-to-wage ratios of less than fifty 
percent. Of the eighty, two-earner claimants. 41 for about 50 percent) reported 
benefit-to-wage ratios of less than fifty percent. And of the 76 claimants in the 
non-head category, 16 (or about 21 percent) had ratios of benefit amounts to net 
weekly wages of less than fifty percent. In terms of the benefit-amount-to-net- 
weekly earnings measure, the one-earner beneficiaries more frequently failed 
to achieve the fifty percent ratio objective than did the other types of beneficiary 


As is indicated in Table II-13, a considerable number of thoe6e beneficiaries 
having ratios of benefit amount to take-home earnings of fifty percent or less 
failed to achieve the fifty percent objective for reasons other than the limit im- 
posed by the maximum benefit amount. Of the 149 beneficiaries with ratios of 
less than fifty percent, 49 (or about 33 percent) fell into this category. The 
number and percent of claimants with ratios of benefit amount to net weekly 
earnings of fifty percent or less, and not at the maximum benefit level, varied 
considerably depending upon the type of claimant. Thus, for example, the non- 
head group had no claimants at the maximum benefit amount among those with 
ratios of less than fifty percent. On the other hand, in the two-earner category 
only 17 percent of those claimants with ratios of less than fifty percent were 
not maximum benefit amount recipients. For the other categories these ratios 
were: Single claimants, fifty percent; one-earner claimants, 23 percent. 


Summarizing, for the household sample 149 claimants had weekly~benefit- 
amount-to-net-weekly-earnings ratios of less than fifty percent. Of these 149 
claimants only 100 were at the maximum benefit amount. Consequently, it 
appears that those failing to achieve the fifty percent ratio of weekly benefit 
amount to net weekly earnings because of the limit imposed by the maximum 
benefit amount constituted about 35 percent of all claimants. Again as Table II-13 
will indicate, this percentage varied considerably depending upon the type of 
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beneficiary, and this variation should be taken into account in interpreting 
these data. Thus, for example, of the 74 beneficiaries in the family unit 
one-earner category, 57 were at the maximum benefit amount. Conse- 
quently, it appears that about fifty percent of these beneficiaries failed to 
achieve the fifty percent ratio objective (in terms of take-home pay) because 
of the limitation imposed by the maximum benefit amount. 


A considerable number of the claimants had weekly-benefit-amount-to- 
average-net-weekly earnings ratios of fifty percent or above. There were 
205 claimants in this category constituting about 58 percent of the total. 
Again the experience in this regard varied considerably depending upon the 
type of beneficiary. Thus, of claimants in the non-head category, 79 per- 
cent had benefit-amount-to-net-weekly-earnings ratios of fifty percent or 
greater, whereas, for claimants in the one-earner category only 45 percent 
were in this position. (See Table II-13.) 
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CHAPTER Il 


SOURCES OF INCOME AND FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 
DURING THE PERIOD OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


One measure of benefit adequacy has been discussed, ratio of benefit 
amounts to regular wages. 


Other measures concern the financial adjustments which might be necessi- 
tated by the beneficiary's effort to maintain tolerable standards of living during 
the period of unemployment. The data presented in this chapter will be perti- 
nent to adequacy criteria developed in terms of such measures. 


SOURCES OF INCOME 


Unemployment benefits of the sample beneficiary constituted only a part 
of the income received by beneficiary family units during their period of unem- 
ployment. Gee Tables III-1 and III-2.) For beneficiaries as a whole, unemploy- 
ment benefits were a little over fifty percent of totahincome received. Next in 
importance was wage and salary earnings other than those of sample beneficiary 
(excluding taxes withheld) which constituted about 25 percent of total income 
receipts. "Other income" made up nearly 23 percent of the total. 1/ Remaining 
income receipts during unemployment were comprised of wage earnings of the 
sample beneficiary (excluding taxes withheld) .3 percent, and other unemploy- 
ment benefits, 1.3 percent for beneficiaries as a whole. 


TABLE IlI-1 


Average Monthly Income (after taxes withheld) Before and During 
Unemployment by Type of Income 


Single Beneficiaries Average Monthly Income! 


Before During 
Type of Income Unemployment Unemployment 


Amount Percent Amount Percent 
Total Net Money Income 5 139 


Wage earnings of sample beneficiary 238 
(exclud taxes withheld) 
Unemployment benefits of sample 
mP enefic y - 
Other income = 


1/ "Other income" includes: Income from self-employment or business, in- 
vestment income, pension and welfare payments, unemployment benefits 
of other family members, cash gifts or contributions, net proceeds from 
sale of real estate, automobile, or other goods, and income tax refunds. 
Although here classed as income receipt, that category of other income 
"from sale of real estate, automobile, or other goods" should not be so 
classed. Such sales are essentially a change in the form in which assets 
are held, and to the extent that the proceeds were spent should be classed 
as dissaving. 
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TABLE III-1 (continued) 


LAL A Le 
Family Units: Head of Household 1-Earner Average Monthly Income — 
Before During 


Type of Income Unemployment Unemployment 


Amount Percent Amount Percent 
Total Net Money Income 


Wage earnings of sample beneficiary 
(excluding taxes withheld) 

Other wage and salary earnings 
(excluding taxes withheld) 

Unemployment benefits of sample benefi- 
ciary 

Other unemployment benefits 

Other income = 


Family Units: Head of Household 2-Earners 


Total Net Money Income 


Wage earnings of sample beneficiary 
(excluding taxes withheld) 

Other wage and salary earnings 
(excluding taxes withheld) 

Unemployment benefits of sample benefi- 
ciary 

Other enomap inner benefits 

Other income — 


Family Units: Non-head (1 & 2 Earners) 


Total Net Money Income 


Wage earnings of sample beneficiary 
(excluding taxes withheld) 

Other wage and salary earnings 
(excluding taxes withheld) 

Unemployment benefits of sample benefi- 
ciary 

Other unemployment benefits 0.3 14 

Other income £ 9.8 53 


1/ Net of federal income and social security taxes withheld. 

2/ Includes income from self-employment or business; investment income; 
pension and welfare payments; unemployment benefits of other family 
members; cash gifts or contributions; net proceeds from sale of real 
estate, automobile, or other goods; and income tax refunds. 
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The percentage of average monthly income during unemployment con- 
stituted by the various categories of income receipt varied considerably 
with the type of beneficiary. Thus, for single beneficiaries, unemployment 
benefits of the sample beneficiary constituted about 72 percent of total in- 
come. For non-head beneficiaries, on the other hand, unemployment benefits 
of the sample beneficiary constituted only eighteen percent of total income 
receipts. For the head-of-household, one-earner class of beneficiaries such 
unemployment benefits amounted to about 65 percent of income. For the two- 
earner beneficiary class unemployment benefits of the sample beneficiary 
amounted to about forty percent of average monthly income during unemploy- 
ment. For beneficiaries in the single beneficiary, and head-of-household, 
one-earner classes, "other income" constituted the only significant source 
of income during unemployment. For the two-earner, and non-head groups 
wage and salary earnings other than those of the sample beneficiary were 
Significant. For the two earner group, about 47 percent of average monthly 
income during unemployment came from this source. For the non-head group 
nearly 65 percent of average monthly income during unemployment came from 
this source. For both of these groups the income category "other income" 
comprised about eleven percent of the total. It would seem clear that bene- 
ficiaries in the single, and head -of-household, one-earner categories are 
much more dependent on unemployment benefits to sustain monthly income 
during unemployment than are beneficiaries in the two-earner, and non-head 


TABLE 11-2 1/ 


Average Percentage Monthly Income Distributed by 
Source for Entire Sample 


Source Percentage 


Wage earnings of sample beneficiary -3% 
(excluding taxes withheld) 


Other wages 24.8 
(excluding taxes withheld) 


Unemployment benefits of sample beneficiary 50.9 

Other unemployment benefits 1.3 

Other income 2/ 22.7 
100.0% 


1/ Includes income from self-employment or business; investment income; 
pension and welfare payments; unemployment benefits of other family 
members; cash gifts or contributions; net proceeds from sale of real 
estate, automobile, or other goods; and income tax refunds. 


2/ Adapted from Table IV-1. 
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categories. (See Table III-1 and Table Ii-2 for data on income sources before 
and during unemployment.) 


Because reductions in expenditures during unemployment were less than 
reductions in income, unemployment benefits constituted a smaller percentage 
of average monthly family expenditures than of monthly income. For benefici- 
aries as a whole unemployment benefits amounted to 34 percent of average 
monthly expenditures. This ratio varied considerably and consistently with 
beneficiary class. For single beneficiaries unemployment benefits constituted 
52 percent of average monthly expenditures. For one-earner family benefici- 
aries this ratio was 39 percent; for two-earner 25 percent; and for non-head 
only 16 percent. As indicated in Table III-3, the ratio of average monthly un- 
employment benefits received to average monthly family expenditures did not 
appear to vary greatly with duration of unemployment. However, those bene 
ficiaries in the six-ten weeks duration class had a somewhat lower percentage 
‘28.3) than did those in the other classes. 


Tables III-3 and III-4 relate unemployment benefits received to average 


monthly expenditures. ($5e Table III-5 for the relation of weekly benefit rates 
to weekly expenditures. 2 


FINANCIAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Even though the sample beneficiaries reduced expenditure during their 
period of unemployment (as compared with the previous period of employment! 
expenditures were in excess of total income during this period. The excess of 
expenditure over income was financed for the most part by decreases in assets 
(cash savings, securities, goods) and by increases in debt (borrowing money 
and increasing debt to stores). The receipt of help from friends also helped 
fill the gap between income and expenditures. 


Table IlI-6 presents data on these financial adjustments. For benefici 
aries as a whole in the sample of 354 about 36 percent decreased cash savings, 
although only about seven percent exhausted their cash savings 3 Again for 
beneficiaries as a whole, 32 percent borrowed money and about 44 percent 


The higher percentages of total spending in Table III-5 as contrasted with 
Table III-3 are due to the fact that weekly benefit rates are in excess of 
weekly benefits received. The difference between benefit rate and average 
weekly benefit received reflects weeks of unemployment during which 
benefits were not received due to such factors as time lapse in issuance 

of benefit checks, delayed filing of claims, disqualifications, etc. 


In interpreting these percentages, the fact that not all beneficiaries had 
cash savings to reduce must be taken into account. 
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TABLE Ill-3 


Percentage Relationship of Average Monthly Unemployment Benefits 
Received to Average Monthly Family Expenditures 


______..______ Duration of Unemployment Last Spell 
15-19 


Beneficiaries 


6-10 wks. 11-14 20 plus Total 


Single 59. 49. 

One earner head (4-person) 32. 45. 

Two earner head (4-person) 15. 27. 

Non-head 1 & 2 earners 13. 15. 
(4-person) 


TABLE IlI-4 


Relationship of Average Monthly Unemployment Benefits Received to Average 
Monthly Family Income (after taxes withheld) and Expenditures During Most 
Recent Period of Unemployment by Duration of that Period 


No. of During Unemployment Aver. Mo. Unemploy. 
Benefi- Aver. Mo, Aver. Mo. Benefits Rec'd. % of 


__ciaries Income— _ Expend. __ Amt. Income _Expend 


Duration of | 
Unemployment 
Last Spell] 
Single Beneficiaries: 85 
6 - 10 weeks 13 $136 $167 $99 72.8% 
11 - 14 weeks 18 119 185 91 76.5 
15 - 19 weeks 21 141 250 116 82.3 
20 weeks & over 33 147 176 96 65.3 


Family Beneficiaries: 
One earner head 
6 ~ 10 weeks 
11 - 14 weeks 
15 - 19 weeks 
20 weeks & over 


Two earner head 


6 - 10 weeks 
11 - 14 weeks 
15 - 19 weeks 
20 weeks & over 


Non-head 

6 - 10 weeks 
11 - 14 weeks 
15 - 19 weeks 
20 weeks & over 


566 
489 
493 
527 


105 
119 
136 
119 


76 
74 
94 
83 


15. 
17. 
23. 
ay4 


1/ Income is net of federal income and social security taxes withheld. 
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TABLE III-5 


Relationship of Weekly Unemployment Benefit to Average Weekly 
Expenditures During Period of Unemployment 


Item Single 4-Person Family Units Ns 
Beneficiaries l-Earner 2-Earner Non-Head 


Average Weekly Benefit Rate: $ 32 $ 38 $ 39 $ 28 
Average Weekly Benefit Rec'd.” 25 
Average Weekly Expenditures: 

All Items 


Food 

Housing & Utilities 
Clothing 

Medical Care 


Average Benefit Rate as % Percent Percent 
of Expenditures for: 


All Items 


Food, housing & utilities 
clothing and medical care 
combined: 106.7 . 63.9 38.4 


Difference between benefit rate and average weekly benefit received reflects 
weeks of unemployment during which benefits were not received due to such 
factors as time lapse in issuance of benefit checks, delayed filing of claims, 
disqualifications, etc. 


increased their debt to stores. With respect to these adjustments there were 
differences depending upon the class of beneficiary. Details regarding these 
differences may be had by inspecting Table III-6. In general, the percentage of 
beneficiaries in the one-earner family unit category decreasing assets and in- 
creasing debt was greater than for beneficiaries in the other classes. It is also 
of interest that while 32 percent of beneficiaries in the one-earner category re- 
ceived help from friends, for beneficiaries as a whole only nineteen percent 
received such help. 


Table III-7 presents further data on financial adjustments. For family unit 
beneficiaries, the sum of net decrease in savings and other assets and net in- 
creases in debt varied during the survey year from $403 (non-head) to $507 (one- 
earner). For single beneficiaries this sum was $291. 
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TABLE IlI-6 


Other Adjustments Made by Beneficiary Units During Period of 
Unemployment . 


Average | Single Family Units 
Type of Adjustment for Entire | Benefi- | 1-Earner 2-Earner Non- 
Group ciaries Head Head Head 


Percent of beneficiaries making adjustments 


Decreased cash savings 
Exhausted cash savings 


Cashed government bonds, 
sold other securities 


Borrowed money 
Increased debt to stores 


Had car or other durable 
goods repossessed 


Cancelled or lapsed life 
insurance policies 


Received relief: 
Cash relief 
Other relief 


Received free medical care 


Postponed medical or dental 
treatment 


Postponed purchase of home 
or durable goods 


Received help from friends 


* Except for the decreases in saving which refer to the survey year rather than 
the period of unemployment. 
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TABLE III-7 


Average Total Income (after taxes), Expenditures and Changes 
in Assets and Debt During the Survey Year 


Single Family Unit 
Benefi- 1-Earner 2-Earner Non-Head 
ciaries Head Head (1 & 2 earners) 


Total income i/ $2,480 $3, 807 $5, 331 $6,141 
Total expenditures 2/ 2,638 4, 308 5, 831 6,434 


Net decrease in savings 
and other assets 184 278 205 


Net increase in debt 107 167 198 


3 
Balancing hidisicaiall ina 5.0 i 9 1.7 


Net of taxes withheld from wages and salaries. 


/ Actual cash outlays: Includes all credit and mortgage payments and ex- 
cludes unpaid portions of credit purchases. 


Balancing difference is the percentage of total expenditure or income 
(whichever is the larger) constituted by the difference between reported 
income and expenditures. 


EXPECTATIONS ABOUT FUTURE ADJUSTMENTS 


Tables III-8 and III-9 present information on the beneficiaries' expecta- 
tions of employment and unemployment and prospective adjustments if unem- 
ployment continues. For the beneficiaries as a whole, about eighty percent 
were still unemployed at the time of interview, and about 62 percent were 
pessimistic about or uncertain of a job at the time of the interview. (For 
differences by type of beneficiary, see Table III-8.) Further financial adjust- 
ments contemplated by the beneficiaries included borrowing money (about 18 
percent of the total group) and seeking relief (about 14 percent of the total 
group). Certain economic adjustments were planned. For the group as a whole, 
about 36 percent planned further reductions in living expenses, and about ten 
percent planned to move to less expensive quarters. About eleven percent of 
the total group planned a geographical adjustment, that is, move from the city. 
Again there were considerable differences in the percentages planning various 
adjustments depending upon the type of beneficiary (see Table III-9). It is of 
interest that a considerably greater percentage (about 23 percent) of the one- 
earner beneficiaries thought that they would have to seek relief or borrow 
money than was the case for the other beneficiary categories. This is con- 
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TABLE III-8 
Beneficiaries' Expectations of Employment and Unemployment 
Single Family Unit 


Benefi- 1-Earner 2-Earney Non-Head 
ciaries Head Head (1& 2 earner) 


Entire 


Expectations Group 


Percent of Beneficiaries 
Last spell of unemployment 
expected well before it came 45.8% 48.2% 43.4% 36.2% 56. 6° 


Back at work or certain of a 
job at time of interview 19.7 16.3 ; 21.2 


Still unemployed but optimistic 
about getting job 


Still unemployed but pessimistic 
about getting job 


Still unemployed and uncertain 
of job at time of interview 3 ‘ > ; 


TABLE III-9 

Prospective Adjustments of Beneficiary Units if Unemployment Continues 
Entire , Single Family Unit 

Type of Adjustment Group “Benefi- 1-Earner 2--Earner Non-Head 


ciaries Head Head (1& 2earner) 


Percent of Beneficiaries Making Adjustments 


Decrease living expenses 35.6% 42.3% 36.3% 31.2% 31.6% 


Move to less expensive 
quarters 


Borrow money 


Seek relief 


Move from city . 
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sistent with the finding in Chapter V that the standard of living the one-earner 
beneficiaries were able to maintain was lower than that maintained by benefici- 
aries in the other categories. 


In discussions of benefit adequacy, the criteria associated with financial 
adjustments measures are sometimes varied depending upon the duration of un- 
employment. For example, it has been argued that benefit levels should be 
sufficient to enable beneficiaries to maintain satisfactory standards of living 
without appreciably diminishing their savings. However, with reference to such 
a goal (or, e.g., that of not having to turn to other aid programs) some would 
argue that it should operate only during’ a moderate recession but could not be 
expected to be operative during a period of more serious and prolonged economic 
dislocation. Others would say that such goals should be operative for such per- 
iods aS well, Whatever the merits of the various positions in this controversy, 
it does indicate that data relating to the duration of unemployment experience of 
the sample beneficiaries as contrasted with average experience may be of import- 
ance in interpreting the significance of the financial adjustment experience of the 
sample beneficiaries. 


Table III -10 presents data on the distribution of beneficiaries by number of 
weeks compensated for the household sample. 


Table III-11 distributes the household sample beneficiaries by weeks unem- 
ployed in last spell of unemployment. From 52 to 64 percent (depending upon 
beneficiary class) were unemployed 15 weeks or more. For most beneficiary 
classes, over one-third were unemployed 20 weeks and over. 


Table III-12 distributes the sample beneficiaries by total weeks unemployed 
inthe survey year. 
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CHAPTER IV 
CHANGES IN INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 


Although the beneficiaries had income in addition to their unemplayment bene- 
fits during the period of unemployment they experienced reduced incomes and re- 
duced their spending during this period as compared with the previous period of 
employment. 


Tables IV-1, IV4la, IV-lb, IV-2, IV-2a, IV-2b, and I1V-3, IV-3a, IV-3b in- 
dicate income (net of Federal income taxes and Social Security taxes withheld) and 
expenditures and percentage changes in income and expenditures for the various 
beneficiary categories. The beneficiaries are distributed by duration of last spell 
of unemployment, by total income during the survey year, and by age of the benefici- 
ary in the three sets of tables respectively. 


The most notable finding in these data (see, for example, Tables 1V-la and 
IV-1b) is that the percentage reduction in average monthly spending was consider- 
ably less than the percentage reduction in average monthly income. For all bene- 
ficiaries the average reduction in monthly income was about 46 percent. However, 
for all beneficiaries, the average reduction in expenditures was only about sixteen 
percent. These findings are consistent with the fact (see Chapter III) that many bene- 
ficiaries dissaved and/or incurred debt during the survey year. 


For the beneficiaries as a whole, percentage reductions in average monthly 
income and in expenditure did not seem to vary significantly with duration of 
unemployment (See Table IV-la and IV-1b). 


With reference to Tables IV-2a and IV-2b, for all beneficiaries average per- 
centage monthly decrease in expenditure did not seem to vary significantly with 
total survey year income class. However, for all beneficiaries, and by total 
survey year income class, there were some apparent differences in average per- 
centage monthly change in income. 


With reference to Table IV-3a percentage change in income and in expendi- 
tures seemed to vary somewhat in a non-consistent way with the age class of the 
beneficiaries. 1/ 2/ 


1/ With respect to Tables IV-la andIV-lb, IV-2a and IV-2b, and I1V-3a and IV-3b, 
no standard errors or confidence limits have been assigned to the various row 
and column means. The question of variation in percentage changes in income 
and expenditure by duration of unemployment, income class and age is not 
sufficiently significant for purposes of this inquiry to justify the computational 
operations necessary to assign such limits. Inspection of the expenditure data 
however, (see appendix to this chapter) reveals that the variance in these data 
is considerable. In consequence, in interpreting differences in row and column 
means, only rather large differences should create a presumption of significance. 
If there are crucial questions the answers to which depend upon these particular 
data, the necessary statistics can be computed by a return to the original data. 


Although all categories of beneficiary reported reduced incomes, and virtually 
all categories reported reduced expenditures -- a few categories reported in- 
creased expenditures. These are: a) single beneficiaries unemployed fifteen 
to nineteen weeks; b) single beneficiaries in the $3, 000-4, 000 income class; 
c) two earner less than $2, 000 income class (this category contains only one 
individual); d) single beneficiaries 55-64; e) two earner beneficiaries 55-64. 
(In the last two cases, the apparent increase in expenditure was less than one 
percent.) 
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For all beneficiaries the average decrease in monthly income was about 
46 percent, Ag might be expected beneficiaries in the non-head category ex- 
perienced a smaller decrease in monthly income than did the group as a whole. 
Indeed, non-head beneficiaries had a decrease in monthly income of only about 
27 percent. On the other hand, beneficiaries in the one-earner class exper- 
ienced a decrease of 58 percent, considerably more than the average for bene- 
ficiaries as a whole. The same general finding holds for changes in monthly 
expenditure. As earlier noted for beneficiaries as a whole, the average 
decrease in expenditure was about sixteen percent, However, beneficiaries 
in the non-head class decreased expenditure by only about nine percent, 
whereas beneficiaries in the one-earner class decreased their spending by 
slightly over 25 percent. In both the case of income change and expenditure 
change, Single beneficiaries and two-earner beneficiaries had about the same 
experience. For these classes the percentage decrease in income was about 
46 percent; the percentage reduction in expenditure about fourteen percent. 
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TABLE IV-la 
Percentage Average Monthly Change of Income (After Taxes) 


By Duration of Last Spell of Unemployment 
and Beneficiaries 


(All figures negative) 


Single 
One earner head 
Two earner head 


Non-head (1 & 2 
earners) 


All Groups 


TABLE IV-1b 
Percentage Average Monthly Change of Expenditure 
by Duration of Last Spell of Unemployment 


and Beneficiaries 
(All figures negative except where starred*) 


Single 
One earner head 
Two earner head 


Non-head (1 & 2 
earner) 


All Groups 
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TABLE IV-2a 


Average Percentage Monthly Change in Income by 
Total Survey Year Income and Beneficiaries 


(All figures negative) 


Total Income 
Beneficiaries Less than | $2000-]. $3000- | $4000 
$2000 2999 3999 plus | Total Income 
Single 61.9 44.6 48.6 26.6 a 
l-Earner Head 
2-Earner Head 


Non-Head 
(1 & 2 earners) 


All groups 


TABLE IV-2b 
Average Percentage Monthly Change in Expenditure 
by Total Survey Year Income and Beneficiaries 
(All figures negative except where starred *) 
Total Income 
Beneficiaries 
Total Income 

Single 
1-Earner Head 


2-Earner Head 


Non-Head 
(1 & 2 earners) 


All Groups 


** Insufficient data. 
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TABLE IV-3a 


Average Percentage Monthly Change in Income by Beneficiaries 
and Their Age 


(All figures negative) 


Beneficiaries 


Single 
1-Earner Head ‘ ° §3.5 
2 Earner Head ‘ ° kak 


Non-Head ° . e e aK 
(1 & 2 earners) 


All Groups 


TABLE IV-3b 
Average Percentage Monthly Change in Expenditure by Beneficiaries 


and Their Age 
(All figures negative except where starred *) 


Beneficiaries 


Single ek 
1-Earner Head 34.2% 
2-Earner Head 18.2 


Non-Head 16.2 
(1 & 2 earners) 


All Groups 27.3 


** Insufficient data. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PURCHASING POWER MEASURE OF BENEFIT ADEQUACY 
AND STANDARD OF LIVING MAINTAINED 


In line with the insurance concept of unemployment insurance, the program 
is basically a wage-related one. Nevertheless, the standard of living permitted 
by unemployment insurance benefit amounts has also often been suggested as 
a measure of adequacy. As has been pointed out, unemployment insurance 
exists because of the "presumed" needs of workers. 1/ Further, the matter 
of the desired ratio of benefit amounts to regular earnings, and such features 
of the program as minimum and maximum benefit amounts are all at least 
somewhat related to the issue of living standards. In consequence, it is im- 
portant to examine unemployment insurance benefit amounts in terms of the 
standard of living measure. As noted in Chapter I, specific criteria in terms 
of this measure vary somewhat and are difficult to specify with precision. 


Something about the standard of living significance of benefit amounts can be 
inferred froma comparison of these amounts with the actual spending histories 
of beneficiaries. Some such data, resulting from the household survey, have 
been discussed, and additional data resulting from this survey will be discussed. 
Spending histories, however, leave a good bit to be desired from this point of 
view because of uncertainty as to the standard of living implied. 


This would suggest that a budget study approach might be preferable, 
"Standard of living" is measured in terms of rates of consumption of goods 
and services. To determine the standard of living significance of the unem- 
ployment insurance benefit amounts, we need to compare those benefit amounts 
with those expenditures that would be necessary to purchase certain specified 
amounts of goods and services. That is, we wish to compare the benefit 
amounts with a budget of known content and price. Precisely which budget to 
select depends upon the standard of living criteria one feels should be associ- 
ated with this particular measure. Further, the selection must depend upon 
the availability of budget data. The budget here selected as the most appro- 


priate available is the so-called City Worker's Family Budget. 2/ 


It must be emphasized that the City Worker's Family Budget (CWFB), while, 
perhaps, the best currently available, is not, in its present form, very satis- 
factory for this purpose. One difficulty is that the budget represents basically 
pre-World War II living standards rather than what would be considered a 
modern "modest but adequate" standard of living. (See Appendix I to this Chapter 


1/ Fora recent discussion of the conflict between the insurance and social need 
concepts of unemployment insurance see Saul J. Blaustein, 'Income Mainten- 


ance During Unemployment," Marriage and Family Living, August 1958. 


See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin #927, City Worker's Budget in the 
U.S., Washington, D.C., 1948 for a full description of this budget. 
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for a brief description of certain of the budget items.) In part for this reason, 

the budget has not been priced by the Bureau of Labor Statistics since 1951. 
Inconsequence, it is necessary to adjust the 1951 data by use of an index number 
inorder to arrive at an estimate of current costs. Further, this kind of budget 

is designed to reflect a continuing, long-term living situation. It might be argued 
that this kind of budget is not fully appropriate to the analysis of short-term re- 
ductions in income accompanying unemployment. 


For the above reasons, among others and although the CWFB analysis pre- 
sented in this chapter is considered to be of interest from a substantive point of 
view, it is not presented as a definitive analysis. In part, the intention is to 
suggest a kind of analysis which could be especially valuable with revised budget 
data - perhaps a budget tailored to the unemployment insurance problem. 


It may be noted that to the extent that the CWFB fails to reflect higher 
modern living standards, the following standard of living appraisal of benefit 
amounts is on the conservative side. 


The City Worker's Family Budget 


The City Worker's Family Budget is designed to describe a "modest but 
adequate" standard of living. According to Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
#927 "it (the City Worker's Family Budget) can best be described as a single 
point on a scale of living patterns that ranges continuously from a mere existence 
level to levels of luxurious living where the consumer is almost surfeited with 
goods. The point selected for measurement is in general the point where the 
struggle for more and more things gives way to the desire for better and better 
quality. Above this level, for example, the average family is likely to be more 
interested in escaping from a@ endless round of the cheaper cuts of meat than 
inincreasing the pounds of meat that it buys. Below this level on the other hand, 
people find it harder and harder to economize being unable to shift extensively 
to cheap commodities and therefore forced to do without". 3 


It is of interest to compare those expenditures necessary to purchase the 
City Worker's Family Budget (or selected items from that budget) with such 
data as the maximum weekly benefit rate, the average weekly benefit amount, 
the average weekly benefit received, and the spending patterns of beneficiaries 
during the period of unemployment. 


To facilitate such comparisons, Table V-1 has been prepared. 4/ 


| See Appendix I of this chapter for a somewhat fuller description of this 
budget and for the way in which the available budget data were adapted for 
use in this study. 


t/ See Appendix I to this chapter for an explanation of the derivation of these 
data. 
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Table V-1 presents among other data, estimates of the cost (annual, 
monthly, and weekly) for a four person family, of various items in the City 
Worker's Family Budget for Portland in 1957. As indicated, the estimated 
total cost of goods ane services was about $4,000 per year, or $331 per month, 


or $76 per week. 5 


Table V-1 also presents weekly budget data for two, three, four, five, and 
six person families for Portland in 1957. 


The City Worker's Family Budget has been constructed in detail only for 
four person families. To obtain precisely comparable budget data for families 
of other sizes, similar budgets would have to be constructed in detail for such 
family sizes. This the Bureau of Labor Statistics has not done. However, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has provided adjustment factors whereby the budget 
amounts necessary for two, three, five, and six person families can be approxi- 
mated. Row 6 of “ye V-1 indicates the relative cost of the budget for families 
of different sizes, § 


The procedures utilized for estimating the budget adjustment factors for 
families of various sizes are such that these factors are probably most reliably 


applied to the total budget figure - or to a fairly comprehensive selection of 
items from the budget. 


Adequacy of the Maximum Benefit by Family Size 


As is clear from Table V-1 the purchasing power adequacy of the maximum 
benefit rate ($40 per week) varied considerably depending upon the beneficiaries’ 
size category. The maximum benefit amount was not sufficient to meet the 
total cost of goods and services for a two person family and was less than half 


enough for families of five and six persons. In terms of food and housing only, 
the maximum benefit amount was sufficient to cover these costs for two, three, 
and four (in this case, nearly sufficient) person families, but not enough for 


5/ This cost of goods and services includes an allowance for life insurance. It 
does not represent, however, the cost of the full budget. Excluded have been 
taxes, employment insurance, and certain occupational expenses which pre- 
sumably would not be incurred by the beneficiary during his period of unem- 
ployment. It should be noted that the cost of the full budget with all items 
included for Portland for the year 1957 would be about $4,500 per year. 


See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 927, page 27 and page 49, et. seq 
It will be observed that the cost of the budget does not increase in direct pro- 
portion to the increase in the size of family. This is for the reason that al- 

though certain budget items (e.g., food clothing, medical and personal care) 
presumably increase more or less proportionally to increases in family size, 
certain other items (e.g., housing) apparently do not. 
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TABLE V-1 
The City Worker's Family Budget Weekly Expenditures - 


Budget Item Family Size -- Number Persons 


Food | $21.00 | $25.90 | $29.00 | $32.00 


Housing 

1) plus 2) 53.00 
Total goods and service 97.00 
Total budget 109.44 


Relative cost of budget 84.00 | 100.00 127.00 
(4 person family = 100) 


Per Month 


Total goods and service $3,972.00 $331.00 


Total Budget 4,481.00 373.00 


* Source: Adapted from U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics data. See Appendix I to this chapter. 


** All figures rounded to nearest dollar. 


** In addition to food and housing, total goods and service include: Clothing; 
medical care; transportation; and other miscellaneous expenses for re- 
creation, school, personal care, etc. This cost of goods and services 
includes an allowance for life insurance. It does not represent, however, 
the cost of the full budget. Excluded have been taxes, employment insur- 
ance, and certain occupational expenses which presumably would not be 
incurred by the beneficiary during his period of unemployment. It should 
be noted that the cost of the full budget with all items included for Portland 
for the year 1957 would be about $4,500 per year. 


families of larger size. Although Table V-1 does not present data for one 
person families, it would appear that the maximum benefit amount is, in 


general, adequate to the needs of such families as measured by City Worker's 
Family Budget standards. a 


7] Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 927 suggests an adjustment factor 


of 46 (four person family equal to 100) for one person families. This 
would yield a total cost for goods and services of about $35 per week. This 
estimate of the adjustment factor for the one person family does not appear, 


however, to be supported by as much data as were the estimates for larger 
families. 
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It is clear from the above discussion that, in terms of purchasing power 
significance, the adequacy of unemployment benefit amounts for any group of 
claimants as a whole depends in part upon the distribution of these claimants 
by family size. Tables V-2 and V-3 present such information for the group 
of 7,482 claimants interviewed during the survey week. In judging the purchas- 
ing power adequacy of the maximum benefit amount (in accordance with City 
Worker's Family Budget standards) for the group as a whole, these data may 
be compared with those presented in Table V-1. Thus, for example, Table V-! 
indicates that the maximum benefit amount was not sufficient to purchase total 
goods and service for families of two or more persons. Table V-3 indicates 
that such claimants represented about 84 percent of all claimants. 


The Average Weekly Benefit Rate 


Not all beneficiaries receive the maximum benefit rate. In consequence 
the purchasing power significance of the average weekly benefit rate is also 
of interest. Tables II-5 and II-8 (see Chapter II) give information on weekly 
benefit amounts for the sample of 7,482. The mean benefit amount was about 


TABLE V-2 
Number of Claimants by Family Size and Status 


Family Status in Famil 
Size Number | Head | Wife to Head | Other Family Member 


All Claimants 


A - Single ay 
Male 
Female 

B - Single i/ 
Male 
Female 51 





All Singles 1, 236 

Two Persons 2,524 

Three Persons 1,438 878 373 

Four Persons 1,023 689 231 

Five Persons 677 444 145 88 

Six or More Persons 584 417 100 67 

1/ An A-single is a claimant who has lived alone for at least the last 12 


months while the B-single is one who at some time in the twelve months 
lived with other persons. 
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TABLE V-3 
Number of Claimants by Family Size and Status 


Status in Famil 


Female 


B - Single 1/ 


Male 

Female 
All Singles 
Two Persons 
Three Persons 
Four Persons 


Five Persons 


Six or More Persons 


1/ An A-Single is a claimant who has lived alone for at least the last 12 
months while the B-Single is one who at some time in the twelve months 
lived with other persons. 


$35 for claimants in all family size categories. Both the median and modal 
benefit amounts were $40 for families in all size categories except single, 

in which these values fell in the $35-39 range. Table II-5 indicates the per- 
centage distribution of these claimants (by family size) among various ranges 
of weekly benefit amount. As therein indicated, between 60 and 70 percent 
(depending upon family size) of the claimants had benefit amounts of $35 or 
over. These data may be compared with the weekly budget data in Table V-1. 
Thus, for example, for three person families, about 35 percent had weekly 
benefit amounts less than the (approximately) $35 necessary to cover expendi- 
tures for food and housing alone. For four person families, 30 percent of 
claimants had weekly benefit amounts of less than $35 although $41 (approxi- 
mately) was required to meet these same expenses. In comparing weekly 
benefit amount and budget study data, precisely which observations are deemed 
relevant depends upon the particular criteria the investigator wishes to associ- 
ate with the measure of benefit adequacy in terms of purchasing power. The 
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data presented will permit a considerable number of possibly relevant observation 


Thus far the discussion has concerned the benefit amount experience of the 
larger sample of 7,482, Table II-11 (see Chapter II) gives benefit amount infor- 
mation for the smaller sample of 354. As indicated in Chapter II, on the whole 
these data in the two samples are similar. 


Average Weekly Benefit Received 


In addition to the maximum and average benefit rates, the purchasing power 
significance of the average weekly benefit received may be of interest. 2! These 
latter data are not available for the larger group of 7,482. However, they are 
presented for the sample of 354 in Table IIJ-5 (see Chapter III). Single benefi- 
ciaries have an average weekly benefit received of $23. For (four person) family 
units in the one earner and two earner head of family categories, this amount 
was $29, slightly more than the cost of the food item alone in the City Worker's 
Family Budget. For non-head beneficiaries in both one and two earner families, 
the average weekly benefit received was only $18. The purchasing power signi- 
ficance of these amounts may be judged by comparing them with the budget data 
in Table V-1. However, in making these (and other such) judgments, an addi- 
tional factor not so far discussed should be taken into account. 


That is that the significance of the purchasing power measure of benefit 
adequacy presumably varies with the beneficiary characteristics in addition to 
that of family size. Thus, for example, beneficiaries in the non-head category 
live in family units with substantial family income during the period of unem- 
ployment in addition to that originated by the beneficiary. In consequence, for 
these beneficiaries, the function of the benefit amount in maintaining living 
standards during the period of unemployment is much less important than is 
that function for beneficiaries in the one earner family category. Similar con- 
sideration would apply to beneficiaries in the two earner category - although 
the distribution of beneficiaries by family income indicates that the family in- 
come experience of beneficiaries in this category was much less favorable than 
that of those in the non-head category. 


Chapter IV discusses the experience and adjustments of the various types 
of beneficiary during the period of unemployment. Families in the non-head 
and two earner categories maintained more favorable living standards than did 
families in which the beneficiary was the only earner. 


The data for the sample of 7,482 are not broken down into precisely these 
Same categcries. However, for these beneficiaries, the beneficiary status in 
family of "wife to head'' and "other family member" presumably implies a two 
(or more) earner family situation. Claimants in these categories numbered 


8/ Difference between benefit rate and average weekly benefit received reflects 
weeks of unemployment during which benefits were not received due to such 
factors as time lapse in issuance of benefit checks, delayed filing of claims, 
disqualifications, etc, 
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1903, about 25. percent ofall claimants. Of the 1,023 claimants of 
four person family size status, 334 or about p percent were in the wife to 


head and other family member categories. 9 


The Standard of Living Maintained 


As has been pointed out, the sample beneficiaries reduced expenditures 
during the period of unemployment. It is of interest to inquire what standard 
of living they were able to maintain during this period. 


An approach to this inquiry may be made by comparing the data in Table V-4 
with the City Worker's Family Budget data previously discussed. Table V-4 
indicates average monthly expenditures for the various classes of beneficiary 
before and during the period of unemployment. 


As indicated in Table V-1, the total cost of goods and services included in 
the City Worker's Family Budget (for Portland 1957) was $373 per month fon, 


afour person family. Table V-4 indicates that for family unit beneficiaries — 
the expenditure experience was as follows: 


Average Monthly Expenditures (Total) 


Renafiniary Type Before Unemployment | During Unemployment 


One Earner Head (4-person) $404.75 $302.04 
Two Earners Head (4-person) §5§3.11 436.58 


Non-Head (1 & 2 earners (4-person) 576.16 526.20 


Inspection of these data indicates that one earner beneficiaries were not 
able during the period of unemployment to maintain a level of expenditure suf- 
ficient to purchase the items included in the City Worker's Family Budget. Two 
earner beneficiaries had a level of expenditures during unemployment in excess 
of this amount. The non-head beneficiaries maintained a level of expenditures 
during uremployment considerably in excess of the amount necessitated by the 
City Worker's Family Budget. For a single person, an expenditure of about 


9/ The beneficiary status in family "head" category does not distinguish one from 
more than one earner cases. Presumably, some of these families had more 
than one earner. 


10/ In the four person family unit contemplated by the CWFB, only the father 
was assumed to be gainfully employed. Nevertheless, it is of interest to 
compare the level‘of expenditure achieved during unemployment in the 
household sample two-earner family. units with.that level deemed 'modest 
but adequate" (by CWFB. standards) for the one-earner situation. 


47557 O—60—pt. 8——22 
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$152 per month would have been necessary to purchase the goods and services 
included in the City Worker's Family Budget. Single beneficiaries achieved a 
level of expenditure during unemployment of about $195 per month, 


Comparisons of expenditures for particular budget items with the amounts 


necessitated by the City Worker's Family Budget may be made by inspection 
of Table V-1 and Table V-4. 
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TABLE V-4 


Average Monthly Expenditure Before and 

During Unemployment by Type of Expenditure 
Single Beneficiaries: 

Average Monthly Expenditure Percent- 
Before Unemployment | During Unemployment] age Change 
| Percentage in Expendi- 
Amount /|Distribution sesiateietitniaamaiiie ture 
Total Expenditures $227.48 $194.48 


‘ 56.43 
Housing & Utilities ‘ 50.54 
Vé& 33% 2/ 


Other Household Oper. | 9.48 
House Furnishing & 
Equipment 2.49 


Clothing 6.25 
Medical Care ‘ 7.65 
Personal Care 3.24 
Tobacco & Alcoholic 
Beverages 


Recreation, Reading 
& Education 

Transp. 41% 3/ 

Life Insurance 

Other Expenses 











Family Units Beneficiaries: 





Total Expenditures $302.04 


° 92.63 
Housing & Utilities ° 69.34 
V& 56% 2/ 
Other Household Oper. 16.81 ° 12.39 
House Furnishing & 

Equipment 12.01 9.17 





Clothing 20.63 . 10.32 
Medical Care 24.93 12.19 
Personal Care 5.98 5.42 
Tobacco & Alcoholic 

Beverages 11.16 . 9.55 


Recreation, Reading 

& Education 16.27 13.74 
Transp. 97% 3/ ; 48.87 
Life Insurance ‘ . 4.83 


Other Expenses ; 13.59 
See 
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TABLE V-4 (continued) 


Family Unit Beneficiaries: Two Earners 
Average Monthly Expenditure Percent- 
Before Unemployment | During Unemployment | age Change 


Percentage Percentage | in Expendi- 
Amount | Distribution | Amount | Distribution ture 
Total Expenditures $533.11 


Food 141.18 120.44 
Housing & Utilities 107.90 . 94.64 
1/ & 60% 2/ 
Other Household Oper. 28.34 ; 22.99 
House Furnishing & 

Equipment 19.90 18.65 


Clothing 37.44 23.46 
Medical Care 27.78 17.26 
Personal Care 8.67 9.00 
Tobacco & Alcoholic 

Beverages 19.13 16.57 


Recreation, Reading 
& Education 27.57 31.44 
Transp. 99% 3/ 79.95 ; 64.61 
Life Insurance 9.90 8.56 
25.33 8.96 








Non-Head of Household: 
Total Expenditures $576.16 $526.20 


Food 141.85 130.68 
Housing & Utilities 126.15 . 119.11 
1/ & 73% 2/ 
Other Household Oper. 35.01 > 20.41 
House Furnishing & 

Equipment 20.74 22.75 


Clothing 36.31 28.22 
Medical Care 24.11 26.64 
Personal Care 8.36 7.84 
Tobacco & Alcoholic 

Beverages 14.03 14.34 


Recreation, Reading 

& Education 25.04 24.07 
Transp. 97% 3/ 104.50 é 93.75 
Life Insurance 10.85 11.37 
Other Expenses 29.21 27.02 


Includes payment of principal and interest on real estate mortgages and cost 
of home improvement. 


Percent of single beneficiaries are home -owners. 
Percent of single beneficiaries are car-owners. 
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APPENDIX I TO CHAPTER V 


THE CITY WORKER'S FAMILY BUDGET AND ADAPTION 
OF THESE DATA TO THIS INQUIRY 


Brief Description of City Worker's Family Budget 1/ 


The family budget herein described is designed to describe a ''modest but 
adequate" standard of living. Precisely what this standard comprises is dif- 
ficult to elucidate in a brief statement. According to Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin #927: "It can best be described as a single point on a scale of living 
patterns that ranges continuously from a mere existence level to levels of lux- 
urious living where the consumer is almost surfeited with goods. The point 
selected for measurement is in general the point where the struggle for more 
and more things gives way to the desire for better and better quality. Above 
this level, for example, the average family is likely to be more interested in 
escaping from an endless round of the cheaper cuts of meat than in increasing 
the number of pounds of meat that it buys. Below this level, on the other hand, 
people find it harder and harder to economize being unable to shift extensively 
to cheaper commodities and therefore forced to do without." 


Although, perhaps, the best that can be divised, any such summary des- 
cription of the standard of living assumed in this budget is apt to be misleading. 
Consequently, following a brief statement of the basic data utilized in the design 
of the budget, a few illustrative details of the budget components will be pre- 
sented. 


Two kinds of basic data were utilized in the design of the budget. 

(1) Whenever appropriate scientific standards were available they were used 
as a Starting point; (2) the actual buying practices of families with moderate 
incomes. Thus, for example, for the food budget, the recommendations of 
the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council set the basic 
standards of nutritional adequacy. Then, these technical standards for the 
food budget were translated into a list of foods by reference to actual buying 
practices. Similar procedures were utilized with respect to housing, etc. 


Some Illustrative Budget Components 2/ 


Housing, Household Services, etc: 


The family dwelling, which is rented, contains five rooms, including 


For a full description of the City Worker's Family Budget and of the 
methods employed in its computation, see Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Bulletin #927, Workers' Budgets in the United States, Washington, D.C., 


1948. All quotes in the following are from this source. 


This is not a complete list of the budget components. Rather, it is an 
illustrative listing for the purpose of giving a better general idea of the 
standard of living assumed in the budget. 
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kitchen and bath. The wife does all of the cooking, cleaning, and laundry with- 
out paid assistance. There is no telephone in the dwelling. (An allowance is 
made for an average of three local telephone calls per week.) 


Food: 


"It should be possible, for example, to serve meat for dinner several times 
a week, if the cheaper cuts of beef, pork, lamb, and veal were served on week- 
days; a chicken or roast may be served on Sunday and a turkey on Thanksgiving. 
Two ice cream cones, a candy bar, two bottles of soft drinks, and a bottle of 
beer could be purchased each with the small amount allowed for such items." 
Five percent of the meals are away from home, i.e., purchased away from home, 


Clothing: 


"For the husband, one heavy wool suit every wo years, one light wool suit 
every three years, five shirts, and two pairs of shoes each year; for the wife 
a heavy wool coat every four years, four dresses and three pairs of shoes each 

" 
YOOLs) 6 /ia) ss 


Transportation: 


The budget assumes an older used car (€.g., one six to nine years old). 
The allowance for replacement with another car is only about $107 per year. 


Reading and Entertainment: 


The family purchases the daily and Sunday editions of one local newspaper 
buys 32 copies of one popular magazine per year, and one book per year. The 
adults go to the movies about once every three weeks, and make only four paid 
admissions to plays, concerts, and sports events during the year. (This latter 
category includes bowling, dances, tennis, golf, etc.) The family owns a smal] 
radio. 


It should be clear from the above illustrative budget components that the 
standard of living assumed is indeed a moderate one. 


Adaption of Available Budget Data to this Inquiry. 


The latest data for which this budget has been priced is 1951.3/ Conse- 
questly, to estimate the cost of the budget in Portland for 1957 it was necessary 
to adjust the 1951 data with the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumers price 
index. — 


3/ See Bureau of Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, May 1952. 


4/ The use of a consumer price index to adjust the budget data will not, in 
general, yield precise results. That is, the figure thus estimated for a 


ear will be somewhat different from the figure that would have been ob- 
ained had the Bureau of Labor Statistics actually priced the budget for 


that same year. However, this method is the most satisfactory available 
and does yield good approximations. 
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APPENDIX II TO CHAPTER V 


This appendix contains two tables designed to assist the reader in inter- 
preting the monthly expenditure data. 


Table V-4a shows the range of monthly expenditures before and during 
unemployment for each of the various expenditure categories included in 
Table V-4, 


Table V-4b shows monthly expenditures by quartiles for selected budget 
items, total expenditures, food and housing, before and during unemployment. 
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TABLE V-4a 


Range of Monthly Expenditure Before and During 
Unemployment by Type of Expenditure 
Single Beneficiaries: 
Monthly Expenditure 
Before Unemployment} During Unemployment 


Total Expenditures $1, 704)* $476 


Food 141 
Housing & Utilities (999)* 116 
1/ & 33% 2/ 

Other Household Oper. 41 
House Furnishing & Equipment 40 


Clothing - 34 
Medical Care 49 
Personal Care 11 
Tobacco & Alcoholic Beverages 51 


Recreation, Reading & Education a 54 
Transportation 41% 3/ (283) 117 
Life Insurance 60 
Other Expenses 478 


Family Units Beneficiaries: One Earner 


Total Expenditures 


Food 

Housing & Utilities 

1/ & 56% 2/ 

Other Household Oper. 

House Furnishing & Equipment 


Clothing 

Medical Care 

Personal Care 

Tobacco & Alcoholic Beverages 


Recreation, Reading & Education 

Transportation 97% 3/ 

Life Insurance 

Other Expenses’ 

* Figures in parenthesis are unrepresentive extremes. 


1/ Includes payment of principal and interest on real estate mortgages and cost 
~ of home improvement. 


2/ Percent of single beneficiaries are home-owners 
3/ Percent of single beneficiaries are car-owners. 
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TABLE V-4a (continued) 


Family Unit Beneficiaries: Two Earners 


Total Expenditures $1, 312 


‘Food 308 

Housing & Utilities 869 

1/ & 60% 2/ 

Other Household Oper. 137 

House Furnishing & Equipment 101 375 


Clothing 115 98 
Medical Care 146 56 
Personal Care 93: 93 
Tobacco & Alcoholic Beverages 158 183 


Recreation, Reading & Education 152 (787)" 121 
Transportation 99% 3/ 204 178 
Life Insurance 83 75 
Other Expenses 204 144 


Non-Head of Household: 
Total Expenditures $1,474 


Food 341 
Housing & Utilities 898 
1/ & 73% 2/ 

Other Household Oper. 105 
House-Furnishing & Equipment 111 


Clothing 105 
Medical Care 93 
Personal Care 22 
Tobacco & Alcoholic Beverages 43 


Recreation, Reading & Education 87 
Transportation 97% 3/ 489 
Life Insurance 41 
Other Expenses 301 
* Figures in parenthesis are unrepresentive extremes. 


1/ Includes payment of principal and interest on real estate mortgages and cost 


of home improvement. 
2/ Percent of single beneficiaries are home-owners. 
3/ Percent of single beneficiaries are car-owners. 
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TABLE V-~-4b 


Monthly Expenditure Range by Quartiles Before and During 
Unemployment by Family Unit 


_____ Single Beneficiaries 
Before 


Total Budget 


~ One Earner 


Total Budget 


Two Earner 


4th | _ist_ 


Total Budget] 130-420/420-510 |520--620|620-1312|139-330|340-420|430-530|560-1071 


27-100/110-130) 140-170) 180-308 | 13-70 


oe 


63-100] 110-130)130-160) 160-341 | 35-~100]}100~-120]120-150) 150- 


|100-120]120-898 | 21-80 | 80-100]100-130|130- 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE AGE DISTRIBUTION, OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, AND 
INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN OF THE SAMPLE BENEFICIARIES 


Various characteristics of the sample beneficiaries have been discussed 
in Chapters I through V where these were directly relevant to the benefit adequacy 
measures there considered. This chapter presents information relating to ad- 
ditional characteristics of the sample beneficiaries. While these characteristics 
have not been directly related to the question of benefit adequacy, they are of 
general interest. 


Age Distribution of Beneficiaries 


Table VI-1 shows for the sample of 354 the distribution of sample benefici- 
aries by age. Tables VI-2, VI-3, and VI-4 give this same information for the 
larger sample of 7,482 claimants. These samples may be compared with 
respect to the single claimant and four person family categories. For the 
group of 7,482 about 34 percent of single claimants were 44 years of age or 
younger. This compares with about 25 percent of such claimants in the smaller 
sample. Inthe group of 7,482 claimants about 70 percent of claimants in the 
four person family category were 44 years of age or younger. This compares 
with 75 percent of such claimants in the smaller sample. 


Industrial Origin 


Table VI-5 shows the distribution of beneficiaries in the sample of 354 by 
industry, last employer. Tables VI-6 and VI-7 give this same information for 
the larger sample of 7,482 claimants. Table VI-8 presents a comparison of 
the large and small sample by industrial origin. Since the small sample was 
comprised of single beneficiaries and four person family units only, infor- 
mation for these same categories of claimants in the larger group was selected 
for this comparison. As inspection of Table VI-8 will indicate the distribution 
of beneficiaries in the two groups by industry was very similar. 


Table VI-9 compares the industrial distribution of claimants in the sample 
of 7,482 with the industrial distribution of Portland area workers. Inspection 
of this table reveals that a considerably larger percentage of sample claimants 
were in the industries of construction and manufacturing than the percentage of 
workers in these industries in the Portland area generally. Likewise, a smaller 
percentage of the claimants were in the industries transportation and public 
utilities, trade, government, service, and mining, than the percentage of workers 
in these industries in the Portland area generally. 


Occupational Distribution 


Table VI-10 shows the distribution of beneficiaries in the sample of 354 by 
occupation. Tables VI-11, VI~12, and VI-13 show this same information for 
the sample of 7,482. Table VI-14 compares the occupational! distribution of 
beneficiaries for the two samples. This comparison has been restricted to the 
Single claimant and the four person family categories included in the smaller 
Sample. Generally the occupational] distribution of claimants in the two samples 
in the four person family category is very similar. This distribution is less 
similar as between the two samples for single claimants. 


Table VI-15 distributes these beneficiaries by total family income in the 
survey year. 
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TABLE VI-2 Age Distribution of Large Sample 


Family Size Under 25 25 - 34 35 - 44 45 - 54 55 - 64 65 & over 


All Claimants 1,336 , 1,600 , 1,816 1,423 


Two Persons 
Three Persons 


Four Persons 126 288 300 


Five Persons 76 220 226 


Six Persons 43 188 225 


TABLE VI-3 Age Distribution by Percent 


Family Size Under 25 25-94 35-44 45-54 55-64  @5&over 
All Claimants 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Two Persons 
Three Persons 
Four Persons 
Five Persons 
Six Persons 14.1 ° ° 1.7 
TABLE VI-4 Percentage of Sample Distributed by Family Group in Age Classes 
e ingle -Person 3 Person 4-FPerson 6-Person 6-Person 


5.6 6.4 18.4 12.3 11.1 7.4 
12.1 8.6 19.0 28.2 32.5 32.2 
16.1 14.3 20.1 29.3 33.4 38.5 
27.3 27.1 25.1 22.1 16.5 16.4 
26.9 30,1 13.6 7.3 5.2 4.1 
12.0 13.5 3.8 Q.8 1.3 1.4 
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TABLE VI-6 Industry 


All Two Three Four Five Six 
Claimants Single Persons Persons Persons Persons Persons 


Agri., Forest. 
& Fishing 107 25 27 18 13 14 10 


Mining 25 3 9 4 4 2 3 
Construction 130 116 
Total Manufacturing 

Food Processing 

Lumber 

Metals & Mach, 

Other Mfg. 


Trans., Comm., & 
Pub. Util. 3/ 


Total Trade 
Wholesale Trade 
Retail Trade 


Fin.,Insur., & 
Real Estate 


Service, NEC 4/ 


Government 


3/ Includes a few interstate railroad workers. 


4/ NEC includes industries not elsewhere classified and private household. 
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TABLE VI-7 Industry, Percent Distribution 
Family Size 


All Two Three Four Five Six 
Claimants Single Persons Persons Persons Persons Persons 


Agri., Forestry 
& Fishing 100.0 23. 25.2 16.8 12.1 13.1 9.4 


Mining 100.0 12. 36.0 3 16. 8.0 12. 
Construction 100. 14. 39.1 AT. 12. 8.6 as 
Total Manufacturing 100. 14. 32.7 19. 15. 9.6 8. 
Food Processing 100. 17. ‘ 16. 14, 9.2 8. 
Lumber 100. 14. ; 18. 14. 9.1 Ai. 
Metal & Mach. 100. 12. . 19. 16. 
Other Mfg. 100. 16. . 21. 15. 


Trans., Comm., & 
Pub. Util. 3/ 100. a7. ‘ 19. 15. 


Total Trade 100. 18. 20. 14. 
Wholesale Trade 100. 16. . 23. 11. 
Retail Trade 100. 18. ; 19. 14. 


Finance, Insur., & 
Real Estate 100.0 12. 31.0 29. 


Service, NEC 4/ 100.0 24. 34.1 18. 


Government 100,0 12. 35.0 a7: 


3/ Includes a few interstate railroad workers. 


4/ NEC includes industries not elsewhere classified and private household. 
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TABLE VI-8 A Comparison of the Large and Small Samples by Industry 


Large Sample Small Sample Percentage 
Industry Number Percent Number’ Percent Difference 


Mining 45 2.0 
Construction 17.9 
Manufacturing 40.5 
Transportation, 

Communication, 


Public Utilities 


Finance, Insurance 
& Real Estate ‘ 13 


Trade - 63 
Services . 22 


Government & 
Other 21 ° 5 1 


Total 2,259 ‘ 354 100, 
Large sample figures are totals of "single" and "four person" columns. In the 
large sample of 2, 259 (one and four person families) 1, 236 or 54.7 percent are 


single. In the small sample 354 (one and four person families), 85 or 24.0 
percent are single. 


47557 O—60—pt. 823 
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TABLE VI-9 A Comparison of the Distribution of Workers in the Sample by 
Industry, and the Portland Area Distribution 


Portland Percentage Sample Percentage 
Industry Area All Workers in 


Workers Workers Workers Sample 
(in thousands) 


Construction . : 1,512 
Manufacturing ; . 3,047 


Transportation and 
Public Utilities 27. 12. 493 


Trade 59. 26. 1, 340 


Government 37. 16. 80 


Service and Mining 33. 15. 732 


Source: Employment and Earnings, Vol. 4, No. 12, June 1958, U.S. Dept. of Labor 
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TABLE VI-11 Occupation 


Prof. Cleriral Agri., 
Family Size and and Service Forest., Skilled Semi- Un- 


Managerial Sales & Fish. Skilled Skilled 
All Claimants 2,185 1,758 


Two Persons 
Three Persons 
Four Persons 
Five Persons 


Six Persons 


TABLE VI-12 Occupation (Percent) 


Prof. Clerical Agri., 
Family Size and and Service Forest., Skilled Semi- Un- 


Managerial Sales & Fish. Skilled Skilled 


All Claimants 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0%100.0% 


13.3 . . 29.0 13.7 16.3 


Two Persons 38.7 : ° 38.6 38.7 29.6 
Three Persons . : i 9.7 17.2 19.3 
Four Persons . . . 9.7 - 16.1 
Five Persons : 7 - 6.5 ; 9.6 


Six Persons ; : 6.5 : 9.1 
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CHAPTER VII 


PROCEDURAL SUMMARY 1/ 


The data upon which the analysis reported in Chapters I - VI is based were 
derived from a survey of unemployment compensation beneficiaries. The Oregon 
survey was part of a nationwide program of benefit adequacy research suggested 
and financed by the Federal Bureau of Employment Security. Following 
recommendations of the Federal Advisory Council, (a body composed of Manage- 
ment, labor, and public representatives that advises the Bureau on broad policy 
matters) a pilot study to determine the feasibility of intensive income~expenditure 
analysis was undertaken in the Pittsburg area by Duquesne University in 1953. 
Its report suggested several improvements in procedure for subsequent studies 
but demonstrated the basic soundness of the approach. The Oregon survey, as 


well as earlier surveys in the Tampa, Florida area, three South Carolina counties, 


the Albany~Schenectady-Troy area in New York, and in St. Louis, Missouri are 
based on the resulting procedure. All studies to date, with the exception of the 
Oregon study, were carried out by independent contractors with the cooperation 
of the State and Federal agencies. 


Briefly, the procedure consists of collecting detailed financial data of a 
selected sample of unemployment compensation beneficiaries that reflects their 
income and expenditure experience during the 12 month period (the survey year) 
ending ‘in Oregon's case) March 31, 1958. The beneficiary must have been 
unemployed for at least the final six weeks of the survey year to be eligible for 
this household interview and have had at least six weeks of employment immedi- 
ately preceding his unemployment. 


The scope of these studies permitted investigation of only single beneficiaries 
living alone during the entire year and four person families with both one and two 
wage earners. The families were divided into three categories: 

1) beneficiary as head (primary wage earner) and sole wage-earner 

2) beneficiary as head (primary wage earner) and an additional wage-earner 

3) beneficiary as non-head (secondary wage~-earner) 

A survey of persons all filing Oregon continued claims in employment security 


offices within the survey area during a single week, (the survey week), determined 
the eligibility of claimants for the household interview. 


1/ The complete procedural and administrative report is available on request 
from Mr. Wesley E, Zellner, Supervisor, Research and Statistics Division, 
State Unemployment Compensation Commission, 420 Public Service Bldg., 
Salem, Oregon. 
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A random sample of those meeting the employment and family-size qualifi- 
cations was drawn for household interviews. Although the entire group of 
claimants interviewed inthe local offices is analyzed in a separate report 1/, 
some results are presented. above 


By collecting the data through intensive interviews in the homes of the sample 
beneficiaries, comparative data was developed that represents income~expendi-~ 
ture experience both before and during a period of unemployment, and enables 
the investigator to determine the nature and extent of the economic adjustments 
made. 


Preparation 


The Oregon survey differec from those made in other states largely through 
its conduct by the State Unemployment Compensation Commission through its 
Research and Statistics Division, rather than a private contractor. 


On November 8, 1957, the Commission, after 1wo years of consideration, 
authorized its Research and Statistics Division to initiate preparations for a 
Benefit Adequacy Study to be conducted in the spring of 1958. The Commission 
accepted the specifications of the Bureau of Employment Security for the study and 
ordered the division to contact research groups in the state with the intent to award 
a contract for the conduct of the entire study to the most. satisfactory bidder. 


Accordingly, on November 12, the Research Division sent a prospectus of the 
study to eight Oregon colleges and universities and subsequently contact: was made 
with several economists experienced in research of this nature. While several of 
the potential contractors indicated interest in the study, it became clear early in 
December that no firm bids for the entire study would be received sufficiently 
early to permit thelocal office survey to be completed by early spring. 


On January 8, the Research Division proposed that the state agency conduct 
the field interview program of the study from the initial preparations through the 
tabulation program after which an independent economist, Dr. Car] M. Stevens, 
Associate Professor of Economics at Reed College in Portland, would write the 
final analysis and report. Dr. Stevens also agreed to draw the household inter- 
view sample and be available for consultation. The Commission approved this plan. 
Michael Munk, a Research Analyst, was assigned to the study as field supervisor. 


A tentative schedule was established January 21, giving the agency full respon- 
sibility for the survey, with the exception of the analysis and sample drawing. The 
survey area selected included the Portland, H‘llsboro, and Oregon City local office 


1/ "Family & Personal Characteristics of Portland Area Beneficiaries". Also 
available from the Research and Statistics Division. 
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areas, which comprise the Oregon section of the Portland Standard Metropolitan 
area. The necessity of a large and concentrated claims load dictated this choice. 
The week of March 24-28 (with the survey year comprising the period April 1, 
1957 - March 31, 1958) was chosen because of the size of the expected claims 
load and its representative composition at that time. It seemed desirable to avoid 
sampling the claim load-near its seasonal peak or trough, and the week selected 
is one of transition between seasonally high winter unemployment and the normal 
spring employment upturn. The industrial distribution of the claimants during 
this week also corresponds closely to the distribution for the entire benefit year. 


This program was approved by the Bureau on January 27, and preparations 
began immediately. Employment of personnel was conducted under normal civil 
service procedures, and all employees had temporary Civil Service status as 
employees of the SUCC's Research and Statistics Division. 


Recruitment of Personnel 


Recruitment of household interviews was the responsibility of the professional 
section of the Portland local office of the State Employment Service. The Division 
requested thirty experienced interviewers, at least 25 of whom to be women, who 
would be capable of understanding the importance of the survey, be able to expend 
the necessary time, and work unusual hours. An intensive aptitude test was given 
to the many applicants and only those scoring above average were considered for 
employment. Six editors, two secretaries, and one assistant to the field supervisor 
were also recruited. With the exception of the field supervisor, one secretary, and 
two interviewers, the entire staff of the survey were women. 


Training of Personnel 


Interviewers were trained for two weeks immediately prior to the survey week, 
and were given a background in the nature and purpose of the survey, as wellasa 
detailed understanding of the household interview operation through daily training 
sessions and practice interviews. The editors, whose function was the editing and 
tabulation of the questionnaire data and the immediate supervision of five inter- 
viewers, were given three weeks of training. 


Schedule of Operations 


After revision of necessary printed material, rental of downtown Portland 
office space and equipment,:and consultation with affected state agencies, the schedule 
below was followed: 


PORTLAND OPE RATIONS 


Editor's Training March 10-28 
Interviewer's Training March 17-28 
Local Office Survey March 24-28 
Household Interviewing March 31-May 31 
Detailed Editing and Schedule Tabulations May 1 - June 20 
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SALEM OPERATIONS 
Coding and Machine Tabulation of Survey Data June 23 - August 5 
Public Relations 


The public relations program of the survey consisted in meetings with, and 
personal letters to, area state and local labor leaders during the weeks prior to 
the start of the survey. The letters and meetings explained the purpose of the 
survey in terms of measuring the effectiveness of the UI program and a good 
response resulted. Several unions instructed their members to cooperate fully. 


Local Office Survey 


The local office survey began on March 24, the third week of the training 
period for the editors and interviewers. In spite of a high claims load, the inter- 
viewers were able to complete a questionnaire from all eligible claimants (who 
constituted approximately 56% of the Oregon continued claims load) during the 
week in each of three offices. Cooperation of line supervisors in Portland, where 
the problem was particularly acute, was excellent and the local office personnel 
felt themselves responsible for both the quantity and quality of the local office 
questionnaires. Claimants were not previously informed that a special question- 
naire would be completed during the week but were told by the claims interviewer 
that the questionnaire, designed to improve the UI program, was voluntary. 

There were no refusals at the local office level, and the survey resulted in a total 
of 7,666 questionnaires 4 


By Friday evening of the survey week, 1,103 eligible claimants (14% of the 
total interviewed) had been separated and were ready for the sample selection. 
On Saturday, March 29, Dr. Stevens drew a sample of 400 claimants, stratified 
by family size and duration of unemployment, and 70 reserves to be used in the 
replacement of ineligibles determined at the household interview level. A skip- 
interval random sampling technique was used. Onthe same day, letters signed 
by the head of the Oregon agency informing them of their selection and asking 
their cooperation were sent to the first 100 claimants in the household interview 
sample, with the remainder mailed in intervals as necessary during the course 
of the survey. Table VII-1 describes the eligible sample and the household 
sample. 


Household Survey 


On March 31, the.last day of the survey year, household interviewing began 
with 30 interviewers in the field. This was the third day following the end of the 
survey week and the training period. In general, single claimants were selected 


1/ 184 questionnaires were rejected due to incomplete information resulting in 
a total of 7,482 in the local office sample. 
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for interviews toward the beginning of this phase of the project. While male 
interviewers were assigned exclusively to a certain section of the city, 
female interviewers showed no hesitancy in interviewing single men. 


All interviewers were in the field each day, and after daily conferences 
with their group interviewers, editors began work on the newly completed 
schedules. Following the general review and edit, the "balancing difference' 
was calculated for each schedule. Since the beneficiaries income and expendi- 
tures, and changes in assets and debts for the survey year should balance, the 
"balancing difference" expressed as a percentage the amount by which they 
differed, and gave an indication of the reliability of the data obtained. A 
validity level of 20% was established, above which the schedule would be invalid 
if recalls (re-interview of questionable portions of the schedule) were not 
successful in reducing the balancing difference. 


' 


After the first three weeks of field interviews, the editing work load increased 
to the point at which the editor's assistants could gradually end their field inter- 
viewing and return to the survey office for editing work. The editors remained 
solely responsible for the validity of the schedules produced and edited by their 
group, however. By the end of April, the number of incomplete interviews 
decreased to the point at which several interviewers could be laid off at the end 
of each week. 
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Tabulation 


While the last interview was not completed until June 3, the bulk of the 
detailed editing and tabulation on the transfer and summary worksheets was 
also completed by that time. It was found that the 20% final balancing difference 
level of validity was possible to maintain, and that remarkably few problems 
arose during this or any other phase of the survey. A staff of about 12 com- 
pleted the tabulation phase of the survey on June 18, and the Portland offices 
were closed on June 20. 


Administration 


Control was exercised through master charts placed on the walls of the survey 
office. Space was provided for the 400 schedules in the sample divided by family 
size, and showing the stages through which each schedule must pass. As each 
schedule progressed, the cell corresponding to its progress was checked, so the 
field supervisor could immediately determine the position of each schedule. As 
the original sample included many ineligible determined at the household level, 
(see Table VII-2) a new gummed label bearing the name of the claimant who re- 
placed the ineligible was affixed over the original. As a reserve schedule replaced 
the original ineligible, it would retain the number of the original. Editors made 
several daily reports on the progress of schedules within their group to the field 
supervisor or his assistant, and the information was immediately transferred to 
the master charts. 


TABLE VII-2 


Distribution of Replaced Ineligible Claimants by Reason of Ineligibility 


Total Single One-Earner Two-Earner Non-Head 


Wrong Family Size 53 21 14 11 7 


Less than Six Weeks 
Employment 27 


Additional Wage Earner 


Not Unemployed at End 
of Survey Year 


Table VII-3 describes the sample of 400 ir the survey, and breaks down the com- 
plete and valid questionnaires by balancing difference intervals. A total of 354 com- 
plete and valid questionnaires resulted and financial data from only these schedules 
are contained in the analysis. Twenty were invalidated either by a final balancing 
difference of over 20% or low reliability of their information as determined by the 
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editor and interviewer. Sixteen could not be contacted, the majority of whom 
had moved from the city or the state indicating they had left to seek work else- 
where. There were ten refusals, of whom four were from high-income families 
whose beneficiary was the wife. 


TABLE VII-3 
Distribution of Benefit Adequacy Interview Sample 
by Schedule Status and Balancing Difference 


SINGLE _ONE-EARNER TWO-EARNER NON-HEAD 
Final Balancing (Valid 
Difference Sched- 
ules 
only) 
(44%) 
(30%) 


(18%) 


Total Valid 
Non-Valid 
No Contact 
Refusal 


TOTAL 


Machine Tabulation 


The tabulation program was established by the field supervisor and coding was 
completed by his assistant. The tables specified in the Bureau's recommendations 
were completed on August 5, six months after the beginning of the openings of the 


Portland survey offices. The last temporary survey employee was terminated 
July 16. 
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Claimant Response 


Response from the claimant in the household and local office interviews was 
excellent, and resulted in’a low refusal rate of about 2% (10 of 499 claimants con- 
tacted). Interviewers also met with an eager response from many claimants, 
some of whom even appeared at the survey office requesting an interview. 


Interviewer's Evaluation 


Tables VII-4, 5, 6, and 7 describe characteristics of the valid and complete 
questionnaires. The interviewers were instructed to be conservative in terming 
a claimant "very cooperative" or "very reliable". For example, only those 
claimants, as a rule, who frequently referred to financial records could be 
classified as "very reliable". Therefore, the fact that only 19 claimants were 
termed "uncooperative" and only 6 relatively "unreliable" indicates, together 
with the balancing difference distribution, that reliable data was supplied for 
analysis. 


TABLE VII-4 
Relative Cooperation of Complete and Valid Interview Sample* 


Very Fairly 
Cooperative Cooperative Uncooperative 


Single 60 16 
1-Earner 100 11 
2-Earner 56 15 
Non-Head 64 3 


TOTAL 280 45 


TABLE VII-5 
Reliability of Complete and Valid Interviews* 


Very Fairly 
Reliable Reliable Unreliable 
Single 38 41 
1-Earner 43 68 
2-Earner 29 43 
Non-Head 36 37 


TOTAL 146 189 


* Total does not equal 354 due to incomplete interview evaluation forms. 
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The greatest single group of questionnaires was completed during the first 
visit to the claimant's home, and only 55 required more than one recall. Table 
VII-6 does not include, however, visits to the households where the respondent 
was not available. After the middle of May. the phone was utilized with success 
for setting appointments in difficult cases. 


Average interview time, including time spent on recalls, was approximately 
four.hours. The greatest single group used over five hours, with the range from 
50 minutes to 12 hours. As was expected, singie claimants needed fewer recalls 
and averaged shorter interview time. 


TABLE VII-6 

Interview Time and Number of Recalls 
~ Number of Recalls 

iad lian a ae _2______More than 2 
Single 41 31 

1-Earner 57 44 

2-Earner 28 24 

Non-Head 27 32 


Total 153 


TABLE VII-7 
Total Interview Time 


____Less than 2 Hrs. 2:00-2:59 "3:00-3:59 4:00-4:59 "5:00 & Over _ 


Single 33 19 6 11 
1-Earner 12 33 36 34 
2-Earner 13 16 17 19 
Non-Head 11 15 22 24 


Total 18 69 83 81 88 «= < 


Total lesa than 354 due to incomplete interview evaluation forms. 


Interviewers evaluated the difficulty of the various sections of the questionnaire 
according to Table VII-8. It is clear that the Work History and Earnings Section 
produced the most trouble, largely due to the complexity of the figures the claimant 
was required to recall. A large group of interviewers, however, indicated they had 
no trouble with any of the sections of the questionnaire. 
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TABLE VII-8 
Most Difficult Section of Complete and Valid Questionnaire V 


Number of 
Interviews 


Work Histories, Earnings 78 
Food 31 
Clothing 25 
Transportation 16 
Housing 11 
Household Operation 

Other Income 

Contributions, Taxes 

Tobacco and Alcohol 

Reading, Recreation 

House Furnishings 


Medical Care 


Personal Care 


1) No significant differences due to family size. 


2/ 152 did not indicate difficulty with any section. 


Conclusions 


The Oregon survey produced information that compares favorably (Table VII-9) 
with that produced by private contractors in other states. The excellent cooperation 
received from employment service personnel during the local office survey, the high 
quality of the interviewing and editing staff, and the response from the beneficiaries 
themselves, suggest that the data analyzed by Dr.. Stevens are reliable. 
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TABLE VII-9 
Benefit Adequacy Studies Interview Sample Distributions by Schedule Status 


Pennsyl- South New 
we Oregon vania Carolina York Florida 


Total in Sample 400 400 280 379 305 
Valid 354 353 259 264 
Non-Valid 20 8 13 11 
Refusal 10 17 8 14 
No-Contact 16 22 16 
Ineligible 46 15 


Total in Survey 320 


Beneficiaries were not made aware of the precise purpose of the survey 
because of the possibility of biased data. Interviewers and agency letters pointed 
out that its purpose was the improvement of the unemployment insurance program, 
that their participation was voluntary, and that the information given would be held 
confidential. 


The adequacy of unemployment compensation benefits is a complex and contro- 
versial subject, as indicated in Dr. Stevens' report. The method of the present 
research is but one of several proposed for the investigation of the problem. But 
the information presented above is significant in that it presents a reliable picture 
of the actual financial adjustment necessitated by a period of unemployment. The 
facts speak for themselves, and conclusions may be drawn by the reader in 
conformity with his own understanding of the purpose and nature of unemployment 
insurance, 


47557 O—60—pt. 824 
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Senator McNamara. We would appreciate it very much and thank 
you. Mr. Whelan, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Wueran. No. He has made it for us. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. I appreciate the state- 
ment of a great labor organization. You can be sure of that. And, 
it will be given every consideration by the committee. 


OreEGoN AFL-CIO BRIEF PRESENTED TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


Recent unemployment history in the United States indicates that unemploy- 
ment is becoming more prevalent and has not made the same recovery from 
the 1957-58 recession as has been done in previous recessions. 

The seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment is now at 5.6 percent and even 
in mid-August was 5.5 percent. The August figure did not reflect any sig- 
nificant volume of layoffs due to the steel strike. This figure is much higher 
than the 4 percent which prevailed during the 1955 and 1957 period. Unem- 
ployment in August 1959 was 30 percent higher than the same period in 1957. 
Long-term unemployment is even more pronounced. The number of unem- 
ployed 15 weeks or longer was 60 percent greater in August 1959 than in 
August 1957. 

Experience, therefore, indicates that our present percentage of unemploy- 
ment is almost as high as the 6 percent reached at the peak of the recession 
of 1953-54, that we are not recovering to the same degree in terms of reducing 
unemployment as in the 1953-54 recession, and more workers are unemployed 
for greater periods of time. 

The experience in Oregon is a little peculiar, in that a recession is felt more 
quickly; we have much greater unemployment during a recession than the 
national average and we recover more quickly than the average. Oregon has 
a history of relatively high unemployment in winter and high employment in 
summer. Unemployment ranges from a low of 2 or 3 percent to average highs 
of 8 to 9 percent. This is caused by the seasonal nature of some of our basic 
industries, such as lumbering, construction, and food processing, and from a 
lack of more diversification of our industry to take up some of the slack during 
the winter months. 

The national trend also indicates that nonwhite workers and workers over 
65 experience more unemployment than other groups. Three times as many 
nonwhite men workers suffer extended periods of unemployment as white 
workers, accounting for 20 percent of those unemployed 15 weeks or longer 
as of August 1959. While the over-65 group accounts for only 5 percent of 
those with longtime unemployment, more than 40 percent of this age bracket 
are unemployed more than 15 weeks. One-third of the long-term unemployed 
were between 45 and 65, and the other large group were under 25, representing 
over 20 percent of the total. 

In Oregon much has been done to provide special services for the handi- 
capped worker, and studies are now being made to improve the second injury 
fund provisions in the Workmen’s Compensation Act to encourage employers 
to hire more such workers. 

Higher wages in seasonal farm employment would result in less dependence 
on migratory labor and would increase the number of domestic workers in 
this area. 

The effects of unemployment on the community life has been made the subject 
of a study by Dr. Carl M. Stevens, associate professor of economics at Reed 
College, Portland, in cooperation with the Oregon Unemployment Commission. 
The study, “The Adequacy of Unemployment Benefits” involved the experience 
of unemployment beneficiaries in the Portland metropolitan area. The study 
showed that more than two-thirds of unemployment claimants received less than 
0 percent of full-time weekly wages. The study revealed further that unem- 
ployment insurance was the only source of income for more than 50 percent of 
claimants. The maximum benefit of $40 per week, it was shown was not enough 
to meet the cost of goods and services for a two-person family and less than 
half enough to meet the costs of a five- or six-person family. The maximum 
amount payable under unemployment insurance was sufficient to meet the cost 
of food and housing alone for two- and three-person families but was not enough 
for larger families. 
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The unemployed, as a result, had to fall back upon other means of financing— 
36 percent decreased cash savings, 32 percent borrowed money, and 44 percent 
increased their debt to stores. Eleven percent canceled or let lapse their in- 
surance and 41 percent postponed medical or dental care. At the time of the 
survey (March 1958 when the study began and published in March 1959) 14 
percent indicated they would seek relief and 11 percent were going to seek other 
geographical areas. 

During periods of high unemployment the number of jobseekers increases. 
More nonworking members of the family (wives, other female relatives, espe- 
cially) are forced to seek employment, thus bringing about greater dislocation 
of family life and consequent problems, such as higher divorce rates, juvenile 
delinquency, ete. 

The problem is to keep unemployment down to reasonable levels—2 percent of 
the work force, if possible, and certainly less than 4 percent. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 


Many factors are responsible for our trend to increased unemployment during 
periods of high employment, but, undoubtedly high interest rates (or tight money 
policies) and automation are among the more serious. High interest rates are 
especially meaningful to Oregon’s economy, with our great dependence on the 
lumber industry. High interest charges directly and adversely affect home 
construction, which in turn is immediately reflected in curtailed consumption of 
lumber and almost immediate unemployment in the industry. This unemploy- 
ment almost immediately is felt by the entire economy and results in further 
unemployment in other industries. High interest charges also act as a deterrent 
to expansion by industry. 

In practically every major industry automation and technological changes 
are reducing the number of needed workers. This is true in the lumber industry 
as well as the ones we think of that lend themselves more readily to such 
labor-saving practices. The steel industry laid off thousands of workers in 
1958, while operating at 60 percent of capacity. During the first 6 months of 
this year the industry achieved above-normal production with over 40,000 fewer 
employees than normal. The problem is not with automation itself, but with 
finding employment for the displaced workers. This we are not accomplishing 
in spite of the many programs and agencies that are working on the program. 
Nearly every State, including Oregon, has established a planning commission to 
attract, or develop, new industry to its State. The attraction of industry from 
one State to another will have little or no effect upon the total unemployment 
picture although it may be of help to a particular State, at least temporarily. 

Negotiations between management and unions have resulted in shorter work- 
weeks in some instances, or earlier retirement age, perhaps, but are presently 
far from a solution to the problem. 

Much material and planning has been made available in the report on the 
Area Redevelopment Act of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
March 18, 1959. The Council of Economic Advisers and the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee, both of which were established by the Employment Act 
of 1946, have made many and varied recommendations which we are sure this 
committee will find of value. 

These proposals, in the main, look toward solutions of our economic problems, 
however, there must be immediate policies to take care of immediate problems. 
Chief among these are outright relief and an up-to-date program of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

The experience during the recession of 1957-58 points up more clearly than 
ever the need for Federal standards in unemployment insurance. That recession 
proved the States were incapable of handling problems created by a long-term 
recession or depression. 

The action of Congress in passing legislation providing for extended unem- 
ployment benefits was proof that benefit amounts themselves were insufficient, 
but the duration of benefits was also far too short a time during periods of high 
unemployment. The legislation provided in those States which availed them- 
selves of this program, extended benefits to individuals who had exhausted their 
benefit rights after June 30, 1957, or later, in an amount not to exceed 50 percent 
of the amount of benefits to which he had originally been entitled. The law was 
to expire March 31, 1959, but Congress extended the provisions in March of 
1959 to apply until June 30, 1959. Between July 1, 1957, and June 30, 1958, 
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nearly 1.8 million claimants exhausted their benefits. The total exhaustions 
for the period between July 1, 1958, and June 30, 1959, were nearly 2.5 million. 

Seventeen States participated in the Federal program and five additional 
States enacted temporary programs based upon the Federal law. Nearly 2.5 
million initial claims were filed and about 2 million persons drew a total of more 
than 600 million in additional benefits. Sixty percent of the beneficiaries used 
up all their additional benefits. There is no question of the beneficial effect 
upon individuals and upon the economy of this program. 

We can look forward to further extreme fluctuations in our economy in the 
future and steps should be taken to provide uniform duration of benefits through 
permanent Federal legislation, rather than the hit-or-miss policy that existed 
under the temporary program. 

Some States have enacted legislation in 1959 either extending duration of 
benefits or standby legislation to be effective when a certain level of unemploy- 
ment exists. This can be better accomplished by having such standards estab- 
lished by Federal law. 

The same situation exists as far as benefits are concerned. Very few States 
presently have maximum benefits equal to 50 percent of average weekly wages. 
while most States fall considerably below this figure. The announced purpose 
of unemployment insurance is to provide 50 percent of wages to the average 
individual, sc it can be seen how far short of this goal the present program is. 
To accomplish the announced objective, maximums would have to be raised to 
approximately two-thirds of average weekly wages. The States have shown by 
experience that they will not liberalize the law to this extent. By keeping 
benefits at a lower level, the contribution rates are lowered to the employers. 

There is tremendous pressure at State levels to keep benefits and duration at 
inadequate levels, and, again, the only solution is to establish standards by 
Federal law. 

There are two other areas where Federal standards must be established to 
prevent defeat in the program. One is in the field of reasonable regulations 
for eligibility, qualifications, and disqualifications, the other is to provide ade- 
quate financing of unemployment insurance. 

History in the State legislatures show that with each increase in benefits or 
duration of benefits, additional restrictions are placed upon the workers in the 
form of more drastic eligibility requirements, qualifications of the individual, or 
extreme disqualification provisions. The objectives of the program can be de 
feated unless the areas just mentioned are protected from unreasonable restric- 
tions placed by State legislatures. 

Finally, there must be Federal standards of financing the program. There is 
not a single State that has not decreased their reserves since the high postwar 
level of 1946. This, of itself, is not a final factor, but several of the States are 
in real trouble and a great many more could be in serious trouble in the advent 
of another recession comparable to any of the last three. 

Contribution rates have dropped from an average of 2.75 in 1938 to 1.32 in 
1958. In several years the average rate was even lower. The contribution 
rate has been, on the average, much lower than the benefits paid out under the 
program. 

Unless standards are established by Federal law, the pressures will be more 
and more intense upon State legislatures to pass restrictive legislation that 
would eliminate thousands of workers in order to maintain a low rate of 
contributions 

Of the 17 States who could be in serious financial difficulties, including the 3 
States who borrowed more than $200 million from the Federal Government, 12 
did nothing about provisions for increasing their reserves, while 2 actually 
reduced the requirements for reduced rates. Only one (Oregon) increased its 
requirements for reduced rates. 

Without Federal standards in the area mentioned, the unemployment insur- 
ance program will become an increasingly regressive one. ‘and, in some instances 
at 'east. could be of little value. 

Unemployment insurance has been proven extremely valuable as our first line 
of defense in times of recession and in normal periods of job dislocation. It 
must be improved to do the job it was intended to do, and this can only be 
accomplished by Federal standards in the areas here set out. 


Senator McNamara. The next on the list is Mr. A. F. Hartung, 
president, International Woodworkers of America, AFL-CIO. 
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Mr. Hartung, we will be happy to hear from you at this time. If 
you have a prepared statement, it will be printed in the record and 
we will ask you tosummarize it, if you please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF A. F. HARTUNG, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Hartung. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator McNamara. We are very happy to have you here this 
morning. 

Mr. Hartrune. Well, on the first page, Senator, we outlined the size 
of our organization. We also express our appreciation that the 
Senate has seen fit to set up this committee and make this investiga- 
tion. We believe that it is timely, and we hope that it is not only an 
investigation, but that it will be followed up with the data that you 
will gather here. 

We go on to point out the growth of our population and the expan- 
sion of our economy. And the expansion of our labor force. 

We point out that there are approximately a work force of close 
to 70 million people, of which 3.2 million of these are unemployed. 
And these are people for the most part who want jobs desperately ; 
that is, a type of contact that we have with them, and they are not 
people that are unemployed just because they don’t want to work. 

We go on to point out that certainly we are the richest country in 
the world; that we ought to be able to provide the jobs. If it is not 
able to be done by present industry, then the Government should step 
in and make this available. 


We go on to point out that failure of Congress and the administra- 
tion to do anything to provide us with all of the hospitals, schools, 
libraries, and the other things we need, does not mean that we are 
able to afford to continue to ignore these needs. But, by beginning 
to fulfill some of these needs, we would also provide jobs for great 
numbers of the unemployed. 

We further suggest that the implication, or the adoption of the 


Forand bill, would be helpful, creating greater help for the people 
on social security, and would also be beneficial in bringing about in- 
creasing purchasing power. 

On page 3, we bring to your attention the matter of a shorter work- 
week, if that is the only answer to the problem. If the 66 million em- 
loyed at the present time were to reduce their workweek by 114 
iours, it would supply a 35-hour workweek for the 3,200,000 people 
that are unemployed at the present time. And we think that the 
Government should take this under a study immediately to try to 
work toward a shorter workweek so that all of our people will be able 
to secure jobs. 

It has been pointed out repeatedly that statistics in the Department 
of Labor show that our work force is growing more than a million 
a year. And certainly, just to keep 66 million employed is not going 
to solve the problem. We think that it is time now that the Congress 
7 something about a shorter workweek, or at least gives it a real 
study. 
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PEOPLE IN NEED 


On page 4, we point out the experience in the Northwest. The 
major industry in Oregon is lumber, as testified to by Senator Neu- 
berger. We point out that we do not burden the record with statis- 
tics. However, there was a study made here in the city of Portland 
some time ago and the result of this committee was published in one of 
the Portland newspapers, which showed that out of 5,000 needy peo- 
ple in the city of Portland who are getting some type of relief or 
other from either the county or the Federal Government, that most 
of the homes they lived in were unfit for habitation. 

And, it indicates and shows a need for housing. 

We go on to point out that some of the causes for unemployment in 
our industry, which is the woodworking industry—one of which is 
the increased productivity and the other is the inability of potential 
consumers to undertake the costs of building the houses which they 
urgently want and need. 

On page 5, we give our ideas why these people are not buying the 
homes. 

A great many new pieces of equipment have also been introducea 
in the industry, such as powersaws, the logging trucks that replaced 
most of the railroad, and all of these switchovers. Of course, that 
has laid off men. 

We cite you an example that was printed by the West Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturer’s Association, which is the employer’s publication. 
They cite an example that in 1951 it took 8,400 men to log 176 million 
board feet of timber a month and it now takes 6,700 to produce 227 
million board feet today. It shows the increased productivity has 
certainly decreased the amount of men that are necessary to work in 
the lumbering industry. 

We go on to the bottom of the page and mention other causes—the 
inability of the people to buy the houses they want. We think the 
Government, particularly the present administration, is largely re- 
sponsible for this situation. It knocked out a great deal of the sub- 
stance of the housing bills passed by Congress, thereby lessening the 
demand for our product. Not only are our workers thrown out of 
jobs, but the workers in construction and the fabrication of other 
building materials are also deprived of the opportunities to work. 

We go on further on the same subject matter on page 6. We state 
there that equally significant is the support of the administration 
given to a tight money policy. The banks will not, of course, loan 
money to prospective homeowners at rates lower than those which 
the FHA and VA agencies will insure. We go on to say that we 
think the Government should make money available to finance these 
housing projects as housing projects at an interest that would be fair 
and not a heavy tax to the person. We mentioned the seasonality 
of the industry, especially here in the Pacific Northwest. We point 
out that we think that there is something that could be done about that. 
It has been a continuous fight by many of the people out here in the 
Pacific Northwest and especially our organization, to have access 
roadbuilding programs into our standing forests. And, as we move 
back into the mountains on the west coast, many times it is impossible 
to log during the winter days. And we have many of our people 
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that have to make a livelihood on 5, 6, or 7 months’ logging operation. 
And these short seasons also affect the sawmills. 

We think that if all of the timber stands were developed there 
would be many areas that could be logged for a longer period through- 
out the season. 

TARIFFS 


We go on to page 7 and we mentioned the matter of tariffs. While 
the International Woodworkers of America have been and are advo- 
cates of free trade, we point out that there has been some evidence that 
a segment in the industry—hardwood-plywood, in the Midwest 
States—has been affected in an unfair fashion by competition from 
abroad. We point out that we think the Congress oa investigate 
the matter of the possibility of erecting some sliding tariff to take into 
consideration low wage scales existing in plants abroad, some of which 
have been financed with American capital. The kind of tariff we 
have in mind is one which would be lowered as wages rise in the par- 
ticular country affected. If wages continued to be low, the tariff would 
continue to be high. 

We go on to mention other legislative things that we feel are going 
to be more aggravating to the unemployment situation. And we 
mention the one on a question of minimum wage, which the Congress 
did not do anything this year about. 

There are thousands of our workers in our industry in the South 
who would benefit by an increase in a minimum wage, and we think 
that that would be helpful in producing added buying power—and 
the more people buy the more jobs are made available. 

We think that that is something that Congress slipped up on this 
year. If they wanted to create a point for the people, they could 
have done a very good job if they had raised the minimum wage. 

We point out that we think the Kennedy-Landrum-Griffith bill is 
going to add aggravation. And we hope that Congress, when they 
reconvene, will take a look at the law that they just passed and find 
some of the bugaboos that are contained in that law and get them out 
of there. 

Now, I will read my conclusions. 

We urge upon Congress the view that problems of unemployment are not iso- 
lated problems. They are completely interwoven with the social, economic, and 
political forces that shape our destiny. We suggest, as strongly and as urgently 
as we can, that the Government view each of these forces as they affect the 
others and make plans for the future which will insure continuous, uninter- 
rupted growth of our economy and which will provide a decent living and a 
measure of security for everyone. 

Thank you very much. 


Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. This is a very fine 
statement. It shows that you have studied the problems of unemploy- 
ment in relation to our social problems in great detail and your recom- 
mendations will be very helpful to the committee. 

You mention the failure of Congress to pass any wage laws at the 
last session. We did carry on considerable studies as you know, and 
we didn’t get the legislation out of committee. There was a great deal 
of testimony on the part of your employers, for recommending the 
exemption of crews of a certain size, from four men, six or eight-man 
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crews, saying that they should be eliminated from the provisions of 
any minimum wage laws. 

Now, these are the people, as I understand, who go in and gather 
timber in the woods and they are generally independent contractors. 

What is your reaction to such a recommendation ? 

Mr. Harrune. Well, I think that if you would look in the record 
you will find that we also testified—I testified against, as you know, 
Senator McNamara. There is a provision in the law now that excepts 
all operations that have 12 or less people employed in the logging 
industry. 

Senator McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Hartune. We have been backing a bill to eliminate that. And, 
of course, the employers came in there to counter our act or demand 
to eliminate this from the Fair Standards Practice Act. It was out 
of the act for a long period of time. I believe in 1950 or 1951 it was 
slipped in there by unknown parties. 

And, most of it, that has been to keep it in there, is being supported 
by the pulpwood industry as a general rule in the South and as Fast 
and in the Midwest. I don’t think that it is the desire of the west coast 
logging operators to have that in there. It is of the same magnitude 
that it is in the South. I don’t think they would say, “Take it out,” 
but I don’t think they are too much in favor of it. Out here that law, 
as long as it remains in the books, you can go out here and set up a 
sizable logging operation, and operate it with 12 men or less with 
modern ese and power saws, and so what it is doing is prac- 
tically making a mockery of the hour law and it should be taken out 
of the act. 


Senator McNamara. Do you have in mind that it should cover all 
people regardless of the size of the crews? Do you go that far? 

Mr. Harrtune. Yes; we do. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much. We appreciate your 
testimony. It is really valuable to the committee. Thank you. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF A. F. HARTUNG, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


My name is A. F. Hartung. I am president of the International Woodworkers 
of America, an AFL-CIO affiliate, which has approximately 125,000 members, 
most of whom are located in the United States. 

We are aware that the AFL-CIO has already submitted a statement to this 
committee; we shall attempt to avoid duplicating any portion of that statement. 
We shall talk more specifically about the problems of our own industry and how 
they are affected by general economic problems and policies. 

We do want to state, however, that we are indeed heartened by the decision 
of the Senate to investigate problems of unemployment. We hope that the in- 
vestigation will lead to some action on the part of Congress. There is no ques- 
tion that the time to investigate these problems is now, before they become more 
serious; the alternative of waiting for another recession until some measures 
are adopted to counter and affect unemployment is unwise, we believe. If any 
measures are undertaken at all at that time, they are bound to be hastily con- 
ceived and piecemeal. A good, overall look at our problems is, therefore, an order. 


GROWTH OF THE ECONOMY AND LABOR FORCE 


Since the end of World War II, the United States has continued its remark- 
able record of growth and expansion. This growth has not been maintained, 
however, at a constant rate. It was interrupted by three recessions, and, as 
each of these recessions was over, we were left in each instance with larger 
numbers of unemployed. Some Government officials always like to point to 
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the fact that the numbers of unemployed and employed are greater or smaller 
percentages, respectively, than the numbers of employed and unemployed in the 
past. We think it important, though, to look at the actual figures. We have 
a work force of close to 70 million people, and 3.2 million of these are without 
jobs. These people represent more to us than figures, either actual or per- 
centages. They are people, for the most part, who want jobs desperately. 

Certainly the richest country in the world should be able to determine 
means of providing jobs for those who want them. If private industry is 
unable to supply jobs, then the Government must do so. If the Government 
is not able to provide jobs, then private industry must do so. We remember 
Mr. Khrushchev’s solution. The history of the world is filled with examples, 
however, of desperate people who turned to desperate measures in an effort 
tohelp themselves. This kind of possibility we must avoid. 

The failure of Congress and the administration to do anything to provide us 
with all of the hospitals, schools, libraries, and other things we need, does not 
mean that we are able to afford to continue to ignore these needs. But, by 
beginning to fulfill some of these needs, we would also provide jobs for great 
numbers of the unemployed. 

Similarly, we should be doing something along the lines proposed in the Forand 
bill, which would alleviate the problems of unemployed old people, now re- 
ceiving some social security benefits. 

What we are suggesting here, in short, is that our problems should not be 
viewed in isolation, but they should be viewed as a whole, since each part 
affects others. 

We urge that the Government undertake those steps which will insure con- 
tinuous growth of our economy, and that it take those steps which will provide 
jobs for everyone, in line with the Full Employment Act of 1946. 


THE MATTER OF SHORTER HOURS 


Some industries—essentially through the process of collective bargaining— 
have begun to experiment with a shorter workweek in order to provide employ- 
ment for more workers in the industry. The most recent example is the ladies’ 
garment industry, where the workweek is being shortened to 35 hours. A 
simple calculation indicates that if the 66.3 million people now employed 
would each give about an hour and a half of their time a week, they could 
provide a 35-hour workweek to the 3.2 million people now unemployed. We 
recognize that the problem is not this simple. If the number of unemployed 
people continues to be as great as it is, however, then we must start considering 
taking some steps to spread what work is available. Moreover, an estimated 
inillion people will be entering the job market during each of the next 10 or 
15 years. It would be fine if the fruits of our industrial system were such that 
jobs were provided for everyone, but as long as they are not, then Government— 
together with leaders of industry and labor—must consider alternative methods 
of providing work. Implementing the method by which a shorter workweek 
could be had is one of the things which we believe Congress should consider. 

The fulfilling of our social obligations, a few of which we identified above, and 
doing something about the workweek, are only some aspects of the problems of 
maintaining a healthy and expanding economy. There are other problems con- 
cerning unemployment, and for these, we turn to our own industry—the lumber 
and wood products industry. 


EXPERIENCE IN THE NORTHWEST 


The major industry in Oregon is the lumber and wood products industry. 
During the recent 1957-58 recession, unemployment compensation funds in this 
State were heavily drained by the demands put on them by workers from our 
industry and other industries as well. But the workers in our industry were 
not thrown out of jobs because there was no need for more housing units. We 
do not want to burden the record with statistics at this point which would 
demonstrate the need for housing. It will be sufficient to point to one example: 
that in a Portland newspaper which reported a survey of the needs of aged 
people in this city there were 5,000 who are receiving public assistance of one 
kind or another. This report reflected that over three-quarters of these people 
live in quarters which are virtually unfit for anyone in which to reside. 

What is true here is true in hundreds of metropolitan centers and smaller 
cities throughout the county. 
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Nor is there any question of the ability of the industry to respond to increased 
demand for the products made by the workers in our industry. Right now, for 
example, many plywood workers are on layoff status, or about to be laid off, 
because demand for their product has decreased. But just a few months back, 
when demand and prices were high, all of these workers were employed, and 
many of them worked some overtime. 

The causes of unemployment in our industry go in two other directions. One 
is the increased productivity of the industry, and the other is the inability of 
potential consumers to undertake the costs of building the homes which they 
urgently want and need. 

A great many new pieces of equipment have been introduced into all aspects 
of our industry, in all sections of the country. These replace people. The 
powersaw can be found in any logging operation, from Florida to Washington, 
and from Texas to Maine. The introduction of logging trucks has eliminated 
many jobs, and other examples could be cited. 

In the Northwest, data collected by the industry (the West Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers Association) indicate that productivity in logging has increased 
tremendously. For example, in 1951 it took 8,400 men to log 176 million board- 
feet of timber a month; it takes only 6,700 to produce 227 million board-feet 
today. Sawmill production has also increased. In terms of man-hour output, 
productivity increased by about 20 percent over the past 8 or 9 years, according 
to WCLMA figures. These are astonishing improvements, but they indicate that 
many thousands fewer people are required by the industry. What is true in 
the Northwest is true throughout the country. 

Let me add that we do not, of course, oppose the introduction of new and 
better equipment in the industry. We recognize the necessity for the industry 
to improve its production techniques in order to remain competitive with other 
building materials and potential substitutes. 

The other cause we mentioned before is the inability of people to buy the 
houses they want. We think the Government, particularly the present admin- 
istration, is largely responsible for this situation. It knocked out a great deal 
of the substance of the housing bills passed by Congress, thereby lessening the 
demand for our products. Not only are our workers thrown out of jobs, but 
workers in construction and the fabrication of other building materials are also 
deprived of the opportunities for work. 

Equally significant is the support of the administration given to a “tight 
money” policy. High interest rates keep potential home buyers and builders 
from the market. The banks will not, of course, loan money to prospective 
homeowners at rates lower than those which the FHA and VA agencies will 
insure, which means thousands of people are eliminated from the market. 
We suggest that the Government consider making direct loans at reasonable 
rates to those people who cannot afford the exorbitant rates charged by banks. 
If this were done, it would enable the industry to rehire some of those work- 
ers who were laid off because of the introduction of improved methods of 
manufacturing. Of course, the level of building is still high because there are 
a number of commitments already made. But something must and should be 
done to avoid the kind of slump which followed the 1958 boom in building. 


SEASONAL NATURE OF WORK AND ASSISTANCE TO THE INDUSTRY 


Work in a great many lumber operations is affected by the weather. Poor 
and cold weather affect the building industry which in turn affects the saw- 
mill industry, and certain weather conditions make it impossible to continue 
logging operations in many areas of the country. In some instances, however, 
it would be possible to outwit the weather. 

Some stands of timber are able to be logged only under certain weather 
conditions. (This has created in the industry those known as the dry weather 
loggers.) There are, on the other hand, some stands which are not available 
because no access roads exist to enable the operators to get to the timber. 
We believe the Government could investigate the feasibility and the possibility 
of undertaking the construction of such roads, on a share-the-cost basis with 
operators, which would make new stands of timber available. Many of these 
stands could be logged during periods when other ones cannot be logged. Thus, 
with some advance planning, logging operations could be carried on to a great- 
er around-the-year extent than now exists. Many loggers, especially in the 
Northwest, would thus be able to work more than 5, 6, or 7 months a year. 
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THE MATTER OF TARIFFS 


The International Woodworkers of America has been and is an advocate of 
free trade. There is some evidence, however, that a segment of the industry— 
hardwood plywood, in the Midwest States—has been affected in an unfair 
fashion by competition from abroad. We think the Congress should investi- 
gate the matter of the possibility of erecting some sliding tariffs to take into 
consideration low-wage scales existing in plants abroad, some of which have 
been financed with American capital. The kind of tariff we have in mind is 
one which would be lowered as wages rise in the particular country affected. 
If wages continue to be low, the tariff would continue to be high. There is no 
question that some hardwood plywood workers have been displaced from their 
jobs because of this kind of competition. There is also no question that some 
workers were thrust out of their jobs because of the peculiar pricing policies 
of some domestic hardwood plywood producers. This, too, might warrant some 
investigation on the part of Congress. 


OTHER LEGISLATIVE ACTIONS 


There are some other areas in which we think the Congress could take some 
action. One is upon the question of the minimum wage. This is particularly 
true with regard to the effects of an increase in the minimum wage in the South- 
ern States. Thousand of workers in our industry in the South would receive 
a direct benefit if the minimum wage were increased. Their paychecks would 
go up. This, in turn, would enable many other workers to have their employ- 
ment continued and new jobs would be created, for the increased pay of southern 
workers would be spent in providing many of the necessities of life which they 
now are compelled to do without. In spite of the words used by the adminis- 
tration, the cost of living has continued to rise, and these people need some 
direct assistance. Providing it for them will alleviate unemployment elsewhere. 

In the same vein, we hope the Congress will reexamine the Kennedy-Landrum- 
Griffin bill, passed in this past session. This act will have a curious effect upon 
our economy. It will retard the organization of the workers in the South. 
Wages in the South will continue, therefore, to be low. Jobs which could be 
created by virtue of increased purchasing power, will not come into existence. 


CONCLUSION 


We urge upon Congress the view that problems of unemployment are not iso- 
lated problems. They are completely interwoven with the social, economic, and 
political forces that shape our destiny. We suggest, as strongly and as urgently 
as we can, that the Government view each of these forces as they affect the 
others and make plans for the future which will insure continuous, uninterrupted 
growth of our economy and which will provide a decent living and a measure of 
security for everyone. 

Thank you for the opportunity to have presented our views to this committee. 

Senator McNamara. The next witness on the list is Mr. James 
Fantz, ILWU, Portland, Oreg. We are certainly glad to have you 
here today. Do you have a prepared statement? We would like to 
have you summarize. 

Mr. Fanrz. Yes. I do havea prepared statement. a 

Senator McNamara. We would like to have you summarize it. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES FANTZ, ILWU, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Fanrtz. I speak only for the longshoremen in this area. I 
have a short statement. It is one page and with your permission 
[ would like to read it. 

Gentlemen, the number of men employed as longshoremen in the 
Columbia River and Oregon area has remained fairly stable for the 
last several years. This does not mean, however, that the amount of 
work has been constant. Work has fluctuated in shipping the same 
as it has in other industries and probably about to the same degree. 
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Even though shipping has its slow periods as well as its busy periods, 
there has been (with minor exception) no problem of unemployment. 

The reason there is no unemployment as such among longshoremen 
is the manner in which the industry and the union have worked out 
the hiring procedures and the spreading of available work equally 
among all the men. The use of a central hiring hall and equalization 
of work opportunity results in all of the men equally absorbing any 
temporary or long-range cutback in man-hours of work in the in- 
dustry. Because of this situation our members have had very little 
direct contact with the unemployment compensation laws. 

We do, however, view with concern the loss of total earnings within 
our industry, and the gradual drop in the total number of men em- 

loyed in longshoring. Portland, for instance, has several hundred 

ewer longshoremen now employed than was employed in the port 20 
to 25 years ago. There are several reasons for this decline. One rea- 
son is mechanization in cargo handling. Another is loss of some 
coastwise and intercoastal cargo movement, but probably most impor- 
tant is the loss of a sizable trade with mainland China. The total 
figures on tonnage of flour and lumber shipped to China from this 
area before the war are available and speak for themselves. Suffice 
to say that during several years China was the No. 1 importer 
of our flour as well as one of the top importers of lumber from this 
area. 

Wheat, flour, and lumber products are still our main cargo items, 
and reentry into the China market would undoubtedly bring our water- 
front employment back to its highest level as well as stimulate the 
economy of our whole Northwest coastal area. 

In conclusion I would like to also support Commissioner Nilson’s 
complaint that the Portland and Columbia River have been bypassed 
in the shipment of the military cargoes and equipment. We feel that 
our facilities and labor force is comparable to any port on the coast 
and we would appreciate a greater share in the Government-con- 
trolled cargo leaving this coast. 

I believe that is all that I have to submit, and I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear here. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Fantz, we are certainly glad 
to have your testimony. You make reference to “mechanization” in 
your statement. Do you find that the productive ability per man 
has increased greatly in the last few years? 

Mr. Fanrz. Especially in the bulk cargoes and in the lumber which 
leaves in a package form, to a large degree now. 

Senator McNamara. But, despite that fact, you have no problems 
of unemployment in this general area at this time? 

Mr. Fantz. Not as much, because our entire work force absorbs 
any slack period that comes along and at the end of the year, because 
of the manner in which the entire labor pool is maintained, they all 
seem to have quite adequate earnings. 

Senator McNamara. You have some temporary unemployment but 
no chronic unemployment; is that the situation ? 

Mr. Fantz. Some temporary unemployment in some of the smaller 
ports. I don’t think it would run over 1 percent of their earnings— 
the amount of compensation they collect—not over 2 percent at the 
most. 
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Senator McNamara. The next name of the list of witnesses is Elmer 
McClure, master, Oregon State Grange. Is he here? 
(The prepared statement of Mr. McClure follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ELMER MCCLURE 


The Oregon Staie Grange is acutely aware that unemployment is a very 
vexing problem in the agricultural industry at this period in our history. The 
Department of Agriculture estimates that in the period from 1953 through 1958, 
farm employment decreased by 1.3 million. During this same period the total 
decrease in employment amounted to 3.4 million, so that agriculture, with only 
12 percent of the population, has contributed more than one-third of the unem- 
ployment in this country during the past 5 years. 

We do not believe that this situation is going to improve. In fact as the 
machine replaces the man more and more in agriculture, this condition is going 
to worsen. We do not hope that these displaced persons can be absorbed in 
agricultural pursuits. It is our belief that off-farm employment must be provided 
for them. 

One program the State grange believes would bring an appreciable degree of 
relief in unemployment among the youth in this country is the Youth Conser- 
vation Corp. Legislation to provide for this has already passed the Senate and 
we understand that it has a good chance to pass the House during the next 
session of the Congress. 

Not only would this youth conservation program be a great help in provid- 
ing employment—it would be of great benefit in preventing juvenile delinquency. 

The State of Oregon has benefited much over the years from the work done 
in our national forests and parks by the Civilian Conservation Corps in the 1930's 
and we are well aware that money spent in this type of program is a very wise 
investment. 

The Oregon State Grange is on record as favoring the resumption of trade 
with Red China. The following statement on this policy was adopted by the 
delegates to the Oregon State Grange session. 

“The time is at hand when the United States should establish trade relations 
with Red China. Regardless of what course we follow in the field of diplo- 
matic relations with mainland, or Red China, our policy of embargo against the 
satellite countries is a complete failure. It has in no way deterred the spread 
of communism. There is even evidence that our short-sighted policy of embargo 
has speeded it. It is a punitive action which the people of the satellite areas 
were bound to resent. 

“This policy of embargo the United States is pursuing, has been a most effec- 
tive propaganda weapon in the hands of the Soviets. It has been easy for them 
to convince many of the people of the satellite countries that the embargo is 
an attempt by the United States to coerce their countries and their governments. 

“But while the embargo has proved to be most ineffective in slowing or 
stopping the spread of communism, it has certainly had a harmful effect on the 
economy of this country, particularly the Pacific coast. We could, and should, 
develop a thriving trade with the more than 200 million Chinese. They are a 
logical market for Pacific coast commerce. A lively trade with the people of 
China going through the Pacific coast ports would benefit our whole area and 
I see no danger for the U.S. State Department in this course. 

“The present situation makes even less sense when one considers that the 
China embargo contains 200 more prohibited items than does the embargo of 
strategie goods to Soviet Russia herself. We should also take into consider- 
ation that all of our allies in the free world are now trading with Red China.” 


Senator McNamara. The next name is Mr. H. D. Rolph, Oregon 
Farmers Union. Is he here? 

(No answer.) 

Senator McNamara. We called earlier in the day for somebody to 
represent Senator Morse. We have a statement from Senator Morse 
and we would be happy to have you now, sir, in representing the 
Senator, 

Certainly, Senator Morse is one of the Senators who has evidenced 
a great deal of interest in this problem of the unemployed, and has 
many ideas and recommendations as to how tocure it. 
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We are happy to have you here. Will you state your name for 
the record, please. 

Mr. Brooxs. My name is Charles Brooks and I represent Senator 
Morse as the manager of his Oregon office. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. Now, your statement on unem- 
ployment will be in the record. We would like to have you sum. 
marize it, if you would. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE MORSE, PRESENTED BY 
CHARLES BROOKS 


Mr. Brooxs. I would be very happy to, Senator. 

Senator Morse regrets that he is not here in person to welcome you, 
but, as you have already indicated, he does have a problem but has a 
very great interest in this problem of unemployment. And he wanted 
you to have a full statement, which you have copies of, and I think if 
it is all right with you I will just skip through it. 

He does ask, and I hope that you will agree to this, that. his reasons 
in support of a hearing in Portland were set forth in some detail in 
a letter to Senator Eugene McCarthy, and he has asked that a copy 
of his letter of September 29, to Senator McCarthy be enclosed in 


the record. ' 
Senator McNamara. It will certainly be included in the record at 


this point. 
PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the special committee, when I was first ad- 
vised that this committee was considering the possibility of conducting hearings 
on the west coast, I communicated immediately with Senator Eugene McCarthy 
urging that the committee include Portland in its schedule. My reasons in 
support of a hearing in Portland were set forth in some detail, and I ask that 
a copy of my letter of September 29 to Senator McCarthy requesting the hearing 
be included in the record at the close of my statement. 

It gives me special pleasure to welcome to Portland and to our fine State of 
Oregon the chairman of today’s hearing, Senator Pat McNamara of Michigan. 
Pat McNamara is an ideal chairman for this hearing because he has devoted 
many years to studies of the problems of the Nation’s working people. He 
knows those problems at firsthand and is dedicated to the improvement of the 
lot of all mankind. He brings to this committee a stature and a knowledge of 
the problems of unemployment that could not be replaced. 

We of Oregon have been favored in recent months with an upturn and a more 
promising outlook in our major industry, lumber. For this we are thankful, 
but the people of Oregon know that if the economic condition of millions of 
Americans across the Nation is not healthy, Oregon, too, will suffer. They know 
that the Nation is Oregon’s best customer. They know that unemployment 
anywhere in the Nation will, sooner or later, have adverse effects in Oregon. 

Unemployment is still much too high in the United States. The sad fact is 
that today there are parts of the United States in which American families are 
suffering the distress of communitywide and areawide unemployment. 

Official figures issued by the Department of Labor indicate that 3,230,000 
people were unemployed during September. Of these, 700,000, or about 22 per- 
cent, have been on long-term unemployment—15 weeks or more. I could cite 
at length further statistics on unemployment, but these would serve no useful 
purpose because the committee has complete data on this. The important point 
I wish to stress is that this sizable unemployment figure adds up to immeasur- 
able deprivation, want, worry, and fear, affecting not only the unemployed but 
their dependents. ‘To me it is unthinkable that in this year 1959 millions should 
be suffering the distress of unemployment in the United States of America. 
We have the wherewithal, the leadership and the determination to resolve the 
problem ; we must now coordinate our efforts. 
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The Senate of the United States has demonstrated that it will do its part in 
the quest for a solution. On September 12 it adopted, by unanimous action, 
Senate Resolution 196, creating this Special Committee on Unemployment. Prob- 
lems. At the time the resolution was adopted, I commended the majority and 
minority leaders of the Senate for submitting and supporting it. I ask that my 
remarks in the Senate on that resolution also be included at the close of my 
statement. I am sure that the committee’s findings and recommendations, under 
the leadership and guidance of its able chairman, will clear the way for effective 
congressional action to cope with the unemployment problem. 

It is my hope that the committee will give special attention to the very real 
unemployment problems of our older citizens. Year after year I receive letters 
from intelligent, capable residents of Oregon in their late 40’s and above who 
could contribute many years of productive work in our society but who find the 
doors of employment closed to them solely by reason of age. These people have 
great contributions to make to our society. Their fine capabilities should not 
be cast aside. If we ignore them, as we do in too many cases, we not only 
create hardships for millions of Americans but we tolerate serious econowic 
waste. 

Our young people, too, deserve special attention by this committee. Young 
men and women by the thousand, born during the period of population increase 
following 1939, are beginning to seek employment in their chosen fields. The 
increase in the number of young people seeking employment, which is bound 
to occur in years immediately ahead, is worth serious study. Our Nation needs 
the brainpower, the initiative, the enthusiasm, and the ability that these young 
people will bring to our free enterprise system. We must find the means of 
using the great potentialities of these young people. 

On behalf of the unemployed in the United States, let it be said that they do 
not relish unemployment. They want work, and as Americans they are willing 
to do an honest day’s work for a fair wage. By and large, they are victims of 
circumstances. In’ some cases, they live in communities where the major in- 
dustry shut down or moved away; in other cases, their increased efficiency 
and production resulted in layoffs. The decline in the economic growth rate 
of our economy in recent years has also taken its toll in the field of em- 
ployment. 

Whatever the cause may be, the stark reality is that over 3 million Americans 
are unemployed. They want employment. Their skills and abilities are needed. 
This committee can perform a tremendous service to the Nation by guiding us 
in the direction of a sound and lasting solution to the distressing problem of 
unemployment. 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1959. 
Hon. EvGEnE J. McCartuy, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear GENE: This will acknowledge, with thanks, your letter of September 
22 advising me that the Committee on Unemployment Problems plans to hold 
a limited number of hearings in various regions of the United States where 
unemployment has been a special problem. 

In scheduling your hearings I hope you will give serious consideration to the 
inclusion of the State of Oregon. As you know, Oregon’s major industry is 
lumber. This industry is seasonal and year after year in the off-seasons em- 
ployees in the lumber industry, as well as those in related businesses and 
industries, suffer unemployment. 

Apart from the lumber situation, during recent years we have experienced 
several acute periods of unemployment. In fact, on a number of occasions 
various localities in Oregon have been designated as areas of critical un- 
employment. 

We are exerting every effort to correct the causes of unemployment in 
Oregon and to stabilize and make more dynamic the economy of the entire 
State. In pursuing these objectives we would welcome a hearing in the near 
future of the Committee on Unemployment Problems. Such a hearing would 
provide an excellent opportunity for exploring ways and means to cope with 
this problem. 

There are many cities in Oregon where the committee would find desirable 
facilities for conducting the hearing. It seems to me that Portland is partic- 
ularly well suited for this purpose. It has the added advantage of being 
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centrally located with respect to adjacent Pacific Northwest States where, | 
am sure, there exist comparable problems of unemployment. 

I plan to spend a considerable amount of time in Oregon during the latter part 
of October and the latter part of November. While I am there I would be most 
happy to welcome the committee to our fine State. 

With best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
WayNE Morse. 


[From the Congressional Record of Sept. 12, 1959, p. 17740] 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I commend the majority leader for submitting the 
resolution and the minority leader for supporting it, because the resolution is 
in line with a statement which the majority leader, to my recollection, made 
earlier this year when there was a conference in the district in regard to prob- 
lems of unemployment. The majority leader, I recall, addressed that conference 
and made a very notable speech. At that time, in effect, he said that Congress 
would give attention to this problem, and the fact that it has not been possible to 
have both Houses act on it does not relieve the Senate of its responsibility. The 
majority leader, obviously, by this resolution recognizes our obligation and has 
submitted the resolution. I commend him highly for his labor statesmanship 
in regard to it. 

Mr. JoHNSON of Texas. I thank the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. Brooxs. Thank you very much. 

Senator McNamara. I want to thank you, sir, for appearing here 
to represent Senator Morse. We are tremendously flattered by his 
remarks concerning the acting chairman of the committee. And we 
regret very much that he couldn't be here too. 

I know that if it were possible for him to be here, he certainly would. 
And he is one of the Senators that we are relying on for action in this 
much needed area. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. J. R. Beck, Oregon Extension Service. 

Dean Fred E. Price, School of Agriculture, Oregon State College. 

Dr. Gregory B. Wood, department head, professor of agricultural 
economics, Oregon State College. 

Dr. Charles B. Friday, head, Economics Department, Oregon State 
College. 

Dr. Donald Balmer, associate professor of political science, Lewis 
and Clark College. 

Are there others who are here who are to appear this afternoon who 
have prepared statements and wanted to summarize them at this point 
or are there others who want to testify before the committee this 
morning? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT DRISCOLL, ALL UNION CAUCUS 


Senator McNamara. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Drisco.u. Yes, sir. 

Senator McNamara. Why don’t you sit down and summarize your 
statement in your own manner, sir. 

Mr. Driscott. My name is Robert Driscoll, representing the ll 
Union Caucus. 

At this time, Honorable Chairman, Senator, the Governor of the 
State, Vice President Nixon, and the President of the United States 
are urging that there be an organized inflation campaign based on 
pledges to work harder and save more advanced to the meeting of the 
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48 national organizations held the other day. The names of these 
organizations the Oregonian does not choose to indicate—not even one 
of them. 

We may presume that they are leading business organizations of 
the country. 

At the same time we are being urged to work harder and save more, 
and we are being laid off. Here in town, as you undoubtedly have 
heard, the American Can Co., is shut down and kicking 375 families 
into the street, so to speak, and moving out of town where they think 
they can make more money off of cheaper labor some place else. 

They say that it is because of transportation, that it ‘is too high. 
Regardless of the details, they want to make money, more money 
somewhere else, and they think they have the right to deprive 1,500 
people, members of these families, of their livelihood. 

The promise of the Secretary of Labor Mitchell that unemployment 
would drop below 3 million by Labor Day has not been fulfilled. It 
has been held by some that this is because of the strikes, but I think 
that most knowing people know that these strikes were provoked by 
the companies because they knew they had to lay off anyway and they 
didn’t want people drawing unemployment benefits while they were 
out of work and they wanted to be able to blame the depression on 
organized labor. 

So we not only have the officially unemployed, but we have those 
who are in fact unemployed but officially called something else. 

Many other facts are presented by other spokesmen of the unions 
here—these facts are very real, and it is well that they were presented 
to your committee. 

There are other viewpoints within the labor movement. However, 
other than those which now prevail in the union, such as the AFL- 
CIO and the ALW, and I speak for one of those viewpoints, which 
| will be indicated by the proposed cmonstitutional annus to the 
constitution of the State of Oregon, which the All Union Caucus had 
advocated—and we feel that such a law on a national scale as a law 
passed by Congress and as an amendment to the Nation] Constitution 
isthe least that can solve the problem of unemployment in a basic way. 

I will read the constitutional amendments that we propose and 
leave it to the Senators to draw their own conclusions as to perhaps 
how it could be atttempted on the national legislation. 

Senator McNamara. We will be glad to print the resolutions in the 
entirety in the record at this point. 

Mr. Driscotn. Very well, sir. 

Then, I would wish to read an accompanying letter with which we 
officially submit this to you. It is addressed to your committee and 
the concluding paragraph is: 

The unemployment problem cannot be solved in any socially tolerable way by 
means short of those described in the proposed constitutional amendment, and 
failure of Government to adequate measures to meet this problem will compel 
the people of this country to go outside the channels of constituted authority 
as they have so honorably and gloriously done in the past. A people whose 
history includes the Spirit of ’76, John Brown’s raid at Harpers Ferry, the 
IWW, the mutiny of the troops sent to invade the Soviet Union after World 
War I, the veterans bonus march on Washington, Coxey’s army, the sitdown 


strikes, hunger marches, labor organizing drives in the face of company and 
Government armed violence of the Hoover-Roosevelt depression, and the mutiny 
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of major units of troops in the Korean war, will not be disposed to tolerate 
for long a condition of enforced planned scarcity, unemployment, and social 
degradation in the midst of billionaire Presidents and millionaire Senators and 
Congressmen. 


Senator McNamara. If you will leave a copy of that with the re- 
porter so that he can get the exact excerpts we would appreciate it. 


Thank you very much, Mr. Driscoll. We are happy to have your 
testimony. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


PORTLAND, OREG., November 3, 1959. 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


HONORABLE SENATORS: The attached mimeographed copy of “Proposed Con- 
stitutional Amendment—Article I-A Economic Bill of Rights,” preliminarily filed 
as an initiative petition under Oregon law, is that referred to in my oral state- 
ment before your committee at its Portland, Oreg., hearing of this date. 

The unemployment problem cannot be solved in any socially tolerable way by 
means short of those described in the “proposed constitutional amendment,” 
and failure of Government to adopt adequate measures to meet this problem 
will compel the people of this country to go outside the channels of constituted 
authority as they have so honorably and gloriously done in the past. A people 
whose history includes the Spirit of ’76, John Brown’s raid at Harper Ferry, 
the IWW, the mutiny of the troops sent to invade the Soviet Union after World 
War I, the veterans bonus march on Washington, Coxey’s army, the sitdown 
strikes, hunger marches, labor organizing drives in the face of company and Gov- 
ernment armed violence of the Hoover-Roosevelt depression, and the mutiny of 
major units of troops in the Korean war, will not be disposed to tolerate for long 
a condition of enforced planned scarcity, unemployment, and social degradation 
in the midst of billionaire Presidents and millionaire Senators and Congressmen. 


ROBERT DRISCOLL, 
Executive Secretary 
(For the All Union Caucus). 
Copy of proposed constitutional amendment attached. All labor donated. 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 


Be it enacted by the people of the State of Oregon, That the constitution of 
the State of Oregon be and the same hereby is amended by adding thereto a new 
article, to be known as article I-A, to read as follows: 


ARTICLE I-A ECONOMIC BILL OF RIGHTS 


Section 1. No repossession of property or goods, foreclosure of mortgage. 
eviction, stopping of ultility services, or other similar action shall be executed 
against a person who is unemployed though willing to work, or who is physically 
unable to do available work. Premiums on insurance policies of such persons 
shall be paid by the State during their unemployment. 

Section 2. No child shall be a victim of family poverty. No person or head 
of a household shall be without sufficient income to provide adequate housing, 
food, clothing, transportation, health service, recreation, and education for all 
those dependent on this income. The commission created by sections 9 and 10 of 
this article shall make an interim determination of the standard of income to 
be maintained and the procedures for making payments, and shall prepare 
initiative petitions proposing enactment of such standards of income at each 
regular statewide election and the necessary taxes to be levied upon all enter- 
prises within Oregon to provide funds for this guaranteed income. No tax shall 
be levied upon that portion of real property used as residence by the owner, 
and all such tax levies are hereby repealed. 

Section 3. No person shall refuse to do some kind of work for which he or 
she is trained and physically fitted. A person shall have the right to choose 
work from among those jobs which are available and suitable. No person shall 
be compelled to remain employed at any one job. The human right to strike shall 
not be abridged. 
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Section 4. Employed or unemployed workers who by collective action in the 
name of the people of Oregon take possession and vontrol of enterprises which 
curtails or threaten to curtail employment or resort to war production to main- 
tain employment, and who protect, preserve, and where physically possible con- 
tinue the operations of these enterprises, have the right and the duty to prepare 
for and engage in whatever self-defense may be necessary to guard this orderly 
procedure against interference from whatever source. During the years 1958, 
1959, 1960 and thereafter all workers in all enterprises in Oregon shall constitute 
a militia whose duty is to self-organize and equip itself to exercise this right and 
answer this call of duty. 

Section 5. Any enterprise which provides less work hours of employment 
during any calendar quarter than it provided during the same calendar quarter 
of the preceding year, or which to maintain employment resorts to war pro- 
duction, shall immediately be declared socially bankrupt by the Commission 
of Peoples Property and become the property of the people of Oregon. War 
production here means production of goods or services used by Federal or State 
Governments for national defense or internal military rule of the United States. 

Section 6. Any enterprise which refused to do business with enterprises owned 
by the people of Oregon under this article for whatever reason, or which fur- 
nished them with substandard goods or services, or which otherwise attempts 
io sabotage their operation shall have all its properties in Oregon confiscated 
and made the property of the people of Oregon. Enterprises owned by the 
U.S. Government are excepted under this article. 

Section 7. Owners of enterprises which become the property of the people of 
Oregon shall have the right to employment in these enterprises. Any owner 
who has worked in such an enterprise during ownership shall be paid a sum 
equal to the standard wages for such work at the time performed less amounts 
received from the enterprise. Any owner who has equity purchased out of 
savings from his or her own wages or salary shall be paid the full ameunt of 
such equity. There shall be no compensation for unearned property or equity, 
i.e., property or equity inherited or accumulated out of profit, interest, dividends, 
premiums, or rent in excess of depreciation. 

Section 8. All property owned by the State of Oregon, i.e., by the State govern- 
ment of Oregon and its political subdivision, shall immediately become the 
property of the people of Oregon. The government of Oregon shall not own 
property of any kind. 

Section 9. All enterprises owned by the people of Oregon shall be operated at 
full capacity under managements selected jointly by the employees within each 
enterprise or combination of enterprises and an elected Commission of Peoples 
Property. 

Section 10. The Commission of Peoples Property shall consist of those candi- 
dates for election to the Oregon Legislative Assembly, including write-in candi- 
dates, who campaigned actively in favor of this constitutional amendment in 
the most recent statewide election in which casting of nonabsentee ballots has 
stopped. These candidates shall assemble at the scheduled time for stopping 
balloting, at a place agreeable to their greatest number. Any member of the 
commission who opposes this article in any way shall automatically lose member- 
ship in the commission, the facts to be ascertained by a meeting of the com- 
mission or a committee to which it has delegated this authority. 

Section 11. Employees of enterprises owned by the people of Oregon shall have 
the right of self-organization for purposes of collective bargaining and for 
selecting their respective managements as provided in section 9. No collective 
bargaining agreement shall abridge the human right to collective strike action. 

Section 12. The products of enterprises owned by the people of Oregon’ shall 
be offered upon any and all available markets. 

Section 13. This constitutional amendment shall become effective immediately 
When, in the opinion of the majority of the assembled potential members of the 
commission of peoples property, it has been approved by a majority of those 
voting for or against it. This opinion shall be based on the best information 
available to them. The invoking of this section of this article shall be with 
full understanding that the State government, its subdivisions, and its agents 
Will use its procedure and power to delay, falsify, sabotage, nullify, and suppress 
election results which go against the fundamental interests of the rich, with the 
consequence that ultimately the election results, if in favor of this constitutional 
amendment, may have to be proven by the choice the whole people make between 
the incumbent authority representing the rich and the new authority repre- 
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senting the mass of workers, working farmers, self-employed businessmen, and 
professionals. 


Section 14. Any and all parts of the Oregon Constitution, Oregon revised 
statutes, county orders and resolutions, and municipal ordinances which are iy 
conflict with this article are hereby made unlawful, null, and void. 

Senator McNamara. Since there are no other witnesses here on the 
morning list, we will recess these hearings until 1:30 this afternoon in 
this room. 

Thank you. 


(Whereupon the hearing was recessed until 1:30 p.m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator McNamara. The meeting will be in order. Mr. Donald §, 
Willner is the next witness. Do you have a prepared statement, sir/ 

Mr. Winer. I do not, sir, but I hope to talk briefly for under 10 
minutes. 

Senator McNamara. All right. We will be very happy to have 
your testimony and your recommendations. You proceed in your own 
manner, sir. 

Mr. Witiner. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD S. WILLNER, ATTORNEY, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. Winer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Don Willner. My ad- 
dress is the Corbett Building, Portland, Oreg. 

I am an attorney in Portland. From 1957 until 1959 I served as 
the chairman of the Oregon State Legislative Interim Committee on 
eee Labor. 


eated to my left is Dr. Balmer, associate professor of political 
science, Lewis and Clark College. He was the research director for 
our committee. 

Our committee was appointed by the 1957 legislature to make a 
study of seasonal farm labor in our State and we met and worked on 
it for 2 years. 

During that 2-year period of time we conducted what we have been 
told is the most complete and extensive study of the problems of 
migratory workers ever conducted by any State in the United States. 

ow, ‘Too example, in the area of employment, for example, the 
Oregon State Employment Service at our request interviewed almost 
every employer of migrants in our State. And in that connection 
interviewed some 4,273 farm operators. And similarly the statistics 
are very similar for the number of migrants interviewed and the other 
information gathered by our State agencies. 

At the conclusion of our 2 years of study, we made certain recom- 
mendations to the Oregon Legislature, which were developed into six 
pieces of legislation. 

Of these six, five of these pieces of legislation were passed. They 
were passed in substantially the same form as they were introduced. 

Oregon now has, due to this legislation, probably the most complete, 
and we think, balanced approach to the problem of seasonal farm 
labor of any State in the Union. We have laws dealing with houses 
and sanitation, dealing with transportation, dealing with farm labor 
contractors, dealing with education, and setting up an overall inter- 
agency committee to coordinate our efforts. 
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SEASONAL FARM LABOR 


Now the problem of seasonal farm labor, of course, is very much 
of a national problem. It is a problem concerning employment and 
unemployment, of course. I know that we found that in our State 
the average migrant earned, while he was working, about $32 per 
week for the weeks that he was working. We do not know how long 
the average was for working, but we were told nationally, and we put 
this figure in our report, that the average migrant earns $1,033 a year 
for 156 days of work. 

And, of course, during the rest of the time he is seasonally unem- 

loyed. And, of course, this creates a tremendous problem, not only 
bor the migrant, but for his family, for the children who are always 
on the move. And, it creates a problem that in our State we felt 
was something that we as a State had to look into. 

Now, on many of the things, in many of the problem areas that we 
were concerned with, though we did make an approach to them in the 
area of the State legislature, many of the ari «sh of course, tran- 
send State boundaries. Naturally, a child, if he comes in a migrant 
family he may start the year in Texas and go to California next and 
then ow Mexico and then to California, Oregon, and Washington, 
and up and down the coast and in 10 or 12 schools, sometimes. These 
are problems that one State can only approach. Likewise, problems 
as I mentioned, education, transportation, of course—many of these 
vehicles come across States lines—the labor contractors who bring 
them here often operate in a number of States. In terms of houses 
and sanitation standards, now this is an area that one State can 
regulate. Of course, it is valuable to have all of the States that 
are competing for the same sort of labor to have also looked into this 

roblem. I am not here asking that the Congress pass any specific 
egislation. I don’t feel that I have the information to make a specific 
recommendation. What I do suggest, and I do hope that the Senator 
will take back to the other members of the committee, that we feel here 
in Oregon that we have an approach which we think may have some 
relevance on the national level. 

We went into our survey with nine members of our committee, of 
whom four were farmers and five were nonfarmers. Our report was 
unanimous in every particular. 

We think, and our legislature passed in substantially this same form 
as introduced—we think this was due in part to the fact that we first 
of all tried to find out the facts. We didn’t start with any precon- 
ceptions. We tried to find out what is the situation involving mi- 
grants in our State. And then we tried to go out and look for our- 
selves. We tried to develop a balanced program that was fair to 
farmers, fair to migrants, and fair to the Oregon communities. 

We hope that out of this approach, first the factfinding, trying to 
get the facts, and then bringing in what we thought was a fair pro- 
gram with a diversified start, that this may have been in part from our 
success. Now, we think on a national level much more is needed. 

_ Now, one possibility I might suggest ; we wonder if the 1960 census 
is going to include any questions about the seasonal farmworkers— 
we need information on the national level—— 
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Senator McNamara. We will have our staff check that. And if 
they haven’t already included it, we will make every effort to get 
them to. 

Tell me this: Is this the result of your study, this pamphlet that 
you are speaking from here? Are you going to leave that with us? 

Mr. Witiner. Yes. I will be glad to. 

Senator McNamara. That will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Witner. Just a couple of other suggestions, Senator. One, I 
think, the 1960 census—just like we went out and got information— 
first, here might be a place where information of great value could 
be obtained while the census—while other questions are being asked, 
at no significant cost. Now, in terms of significant problems that 
might be looked into, of course, we would be happy if the situation 
ever developed, to help on any questions that might be considered. 
We think that it might be looked into on the question of the impact 
of mechanization. 

We always need seasonal farmworkers for the foreseeable future, 
our survey showed, and we suspect, but we believe it will be a decreas- 
ing number. This isa problem that might be looked into. 

We have annual worker plans whereby we try to utilize workers 
the largest number of weeks or the months possible and many States 
have them. They might be evaluated on a multistate basis. 

We think that in each of the areas we looked into, though, we felt 
that we made an approach here; we feel that much more national con- 
cern is needed here; we feel that this is not solely a farmer problem. 
This is a problem that concerns, we think, all of the people of the 
United States. It concerns agriculture, of course, because they need 


a steady supply of labor when they need it. It concerns the migrant. 


They need decent conditions. It concerns all of Americans, because 
not only our own health and safety are concerned here, but also these 
are, or most of them, fellow citizens of ours. And we must. have 
regard in this troubled world for human decency. 
ow I have a moment or two left. I wonder if Dr. Balmer might 
want to add anything. 
Senator McNamara. Glad to hear from you, Doctor. 


STATEMENT OF DR. DONALD BALMER, LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE 


Dr. Baumer. I am now serving as the chairman of the Migrant 
Children Advisory Committee, which is administering a $50,000 pilot 
program in migrant education. 

I would like to point out that with the impact of mechanization, 
some attention must be given to educating and to reeducating the 
adult migrant so that they might be equipped to deal with the com- 
plex machinery and complex chemicals Ent be of service to the farmer 
who will need their help. 

And our program has not looked into this. I would like to suggest 
that nationally then there might be some investigation of this kind 
of hidden unemployment that goes on because of the lack of qualifi- 
cattons that the adult migrant has, and to suggest further that perhaps 
it is an area for the Extension Service, for county agent system, the 
home economist, to look into, because they are in the farm communi- 
ties, And it seems as though they might well devote some of their 
attention to these very unfortunate people. 
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Senator McNamara. Well, thank you, gentlemen. This is certainly 
an important phase of our study and we are glad to have this testi- 
mony that you have given us. And certainly we appreciate your 
coming here. 

Have you gone into this in your studies and recommendations? Did 
you go into the child labor phase of the problem at all? 

Mr. Wittner. Well, in our State we have no laws against children 
working when school is not in session. Some States do. They can- 
not work on hazardous machinery. 

We were very distressed, Senator, because we found that often 
because of the low wages that the migrant received it was necessary 
for the wife to work and all of the ation to work often down to 
ages of 10 or 8. That is a serious problem. It is not a problem that 
we made recommendations on, but it is a problem that we are very 
much concerned with and one area that might be looked into is the 
problem of day care for these children, because often they are brought 
along because the mother had no other place for them. And if there 
were higher wages, well, then the marginal contribution of the 
youngest child might not be as desperately necessary to the family. 

Dr. Baumer. It is my understanding now that Federal regulations 
do not prohibit the employment of children if their home school dis- 
trict has completed its school year. However, when migrants—say 
he goes to school in Texas, which has a short schoolyear, when he 
comes to Oregon the Oregon law is binding and, therefore, they must 
be in school. We find that many of them are not in school, even 
though the Oregon laws are on the books and we have a difficult time 
enforcing them. 

Then we have the problem of the different standards between the 
State of Oregon, which has a lengthy school year, and some other 
States which have shorter school years. The Federal law also pro- 
hibits the use of children under 14 years in the sugar beet industry, 
which receives a Federal subsidy. They cannot work at any time 
even in the summer when there is no school—whether that should be 
extended to other commodities, I don’t know. 

The Senate might be interested in seeing whether price support 
would follow that pattern. 

Senator McNamara. That would be something to check. It ap- 
pears that there are no Jaws applying outside of school hours and this 
means Saturdays and Sundays and the whole family can work. 

Mr. Witxner. That is correct. 

Senator McNamara. And did you find large numbers in your 
studies, large numbers of children being employed ? 

Mr. Witiner. Large numbers. 

Senator McNamara. And were some of these children handling 
— oe this highly complicated mechanisms that you are talking 
about ¢ 

Dr. Batmer. Well, Oregon has laws that prohibit children from 
working on machinery. 

Senator McNamara. You have such laws here? 

Dr. Batmer. Yes. You must have a work permit to work in this. 
Some farmers are opposed to our present laws and would like to have 
them eased up so that children could work on tractors and combines, 
but that is not the case at present. 
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Senator McNamara. Did you find accidents high in these mechani- 
cal operations $ 

Mr. Wiuiner. I think we could say that certain aspects of agricul- 
tural occupations have been very high in their rate of industrial acci- 
dents. Not agriculture—I am not talking about agriculture as a 
whole, but I am saying certain jobs within agriculture have been very 
high and in our State, by State law, we have certain occupations de- 
fined as hazardous and those occupations, the employer must have 
industrial accident insurance. 

In Oregon, agriculture is not defined as a hazardous occupation. 
And, accordingly, there is no requirement that agricultural employees 
do have industrial accident insurance. Most of them do have private 
insurance. 

Senator McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Winer. Let’s say that a significant minority do not have 
any coverage. 

enator McNamara. Well, thank you very much, gentlemen. Your 
testimony is very helpful to the committee and we appreciate it a 
great deal. 

(The following material was submitted for the record :) 
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To His Excellency 
Governor Robert D. Holmes 


This report of findings and recommendations represents countless 
hours of effort by this committee, its staff, the several state agencies 
and many interested private persons. Mr. Frank Potter, Executive 
Secretary of the President's Committee on Migratory Labor, told us: 
"Oregon is doing the most extensive and comprehensive study of migra- 
tory labor ever undertaken. It may well set the standard for other states 
to follow." 


Our report is based on the findings of our sixteen hearings and 
meetings in every important migrant labor center in Oregon. We are also 
greatly indebted to the Governor's Inter-agency Committee on Agricultural 
Labor for much help: 


The Employment Service interviewed 4,273 farm operators, 
including almost every employer of migrants in the state, 
and 95 crew leaders. 

The Board of Health inspected 119 camps and 191 fields and 
interviewed 2299 migrants. 

The Bureau of Labor interviewed 801 migrants and many 
crew leaders. 

The Industrial Accident Commission, assisted by the Motor 
Vehicles Department, inspected 550 vehicles. 

The State Public Welfare Commission interviewed every 
migrant applying for welfare in the entire state during 
a two-month period. 

The Department of Education presented relevant data. 


The Interim Committee has been ever mindful of the needs of the 
farmers, the migrants and the communities in which they work and live. 
All parts of our report, including all bills recommended, have been 
adopted unanimously. 


spectf uw mitted, 


Don S. Willner 
Chairman 
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MIGRATORY LABOR IN THE OREGON ECONOMY 


WHO ARE THE MIGRANTS AND WHAT DO THEY DO IN OREGON? 


In a 1951 report, the President's Commission on Migratory Labor stated, 
"A migratory farm laborer is a worker whose principal income is earned from 
temporary farm employment and who in the course of his year's work moves 
one or more times, often through several states."" Many Oregonians are not 
aware of the valuable contributions migratory workers make to‘our state. 

Although no one knows the exact number of migrants in the United States, 
estimates have placed the figure somewhere between 500, 000 and 1, 000, 000. 
In 1956 the Bureau of Employment Security of the United States Department of 
Labor estimated a peak of 302,000 migrant workers. In that year Oregon ranked 
seventh, and in 1957 Oregon ranked sixth in the nation as a user of migratory 
labor. The major states were: 


1956 1957 
Texas 112, 880 
California 62,900 
Michigan 48,234 
New York 29,360 
Arizona 29,360 
Florida 21,288 
Oregon 20,411 
New Jersey 16,207 
Washington 12, 906 
10. Wisconsin 12, 869 
a. Kansas 12,500 
12. Virginia 11,400 


Texas 79,770 
Michigan 61,598 
California 59, 750 
New York 31, 367 
Florida 24,569 
Oregon 19, 825 
Washington 18,289 
Arizona 16, 608 
Wisconsin 16,550 
New Jersey 13,761 
Kansas 11,900 
Colorado 11, 313 


ee 
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It should be noted that many migrants worked in several different states 
at different seasons and, therefore, may be counted in more than one state in 
the above table. Figures are from the United States Department of Labor. 

These thousands of migratory workers fill the gap between the number of 
workers needed on Oregon farms and the number available locally. Their pre- 
sence is vital to the successful cultivation, harvesting and processing of certain 
crops. It is necessary for thousands of workers to leave their homes and go to 
those regions in Oregon where they are needed. The migratory workers not only 
contribute to the economy by working in these crops, but they also contribute 
greatly to the retail businesses of the communities wherein they work. The fol- 
lowing material attempts to present some perspective on the contribution of 
migratory labor to Oregon. 
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AGRICULTURE IN OREGON 


Oregon is classified as a natural resource" state rather than as an indus- 
trial state. Of the 697, 800 workers in the labor force in 1957 some 78,700 or 
12% were employed in agriculture. Food processing, a major industry, 
employed 18, 000 in 1957. 

Another way of viewing the role of agriculture in Oregon is in a consid- 
eration of "Basic Sources of Income" by per cent. 


Farm Food This is relative to other sources of 
Income Products income, such as forest-product manufac- 
turing, trade, utilities, etc. It should 
12.1% 2.1% be noted that Oregon relied on farm in- 
come for 6.6% of its income in 1956, 
10.0 2.9 compared to a United States national 
average of 4.4%, being about 50% more 
12.7 2.9 dependent on farm income. In terms of 
dollars, farm income totaled $407, 852, 000 
8.8 2.4 in 1956. 
The farms that produce this income 
6.6 2.5 are following the national trend toward 
fewer, larger farms. 


ACRES (thousands) 


Oregon | United states |__| oregon __| United states 


5,379, 250 20,275,572 1,158,566 (1950) 


4,783, 021 21, 065, 724 1,158, 192 


- 596,229 F790, 152 - 374 


Not all of these farms employ migratory labor. Indeed, a great number 
of them are not full-time farms. Some 23,168 farm operators reported working 
100 days or more off their farms, while 24,495 farm operators hired labor. 

In an extensive survey of farm operators the Oregon State Employment 
Service estimated approximately 4,767 farm operators hired five or more 
seasonal workers. Thus 11.4% of the total Oregon operations classified as 
"farms" by the United States Census Bureau are the primary concern of this 
study. 

This table indicates the major divisions of agriculture and their 
contribution to Oregon income: 
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Of the amount VALUE OF OREGON FARM PRODUCTS * 
received by the farm (Thousands of dollars) 
operators, it is 
estimated that all 
farm labor was paid 
in 1954 a total of 
$47,523,647. Farm 
workers who are 
"seasonal" received 
something over 
$17, 042, 000 in 1957. 
The figure may be 
closer to $20,000,000 
because of the incom 
plete nature of the 
survey of the State 
Employment Service. 
Of the 3,174, 875 
seasonal man days 
worked in 1957, 
migrants accounted 
for 31% or 985,512 
man days. Onthis | 
basis migrant work- U. S. Department of Agriculture, Oregon Crop and 
ers received more Livestock Reporting Service, Portland, Oregon 
than the reported 
$5,292,199 in 1957--probably as much as $6,000,000. Since data do not include 
wages paid migrants by food processors, the gross income of all migrants is 
probably even higher. The committee has no exact information on this. 

The economic importance of migratory labor can also be measured in neg 
tive terms: the loss of crops due to a shortage of workers. An example of this 
was the loss in Washington and Multnomah Counties' strawberry crops in the 
period before the closing of schools. 
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Strawberries 
Beans 
Pears 
Potatoes 
Sugar Beets 
Apples 
Cherries 
Caneberries 



















Peas 
Filberts 
Prunes 
Hops 
Walnuts 









































(Cash Receipts 
All Commodities | 384,552 | 401,529 | 407,852 | 409, 632 


WHERE AND WHEN ARE MIGRANTS NEEDED IN OREGON? 



































Inter 
mi 
The migrant comes to Oregon to aid in the seasonal work in agriculture. ae 
The leading crops using seasonal labor, only part of which is migratory labor, Mid- 
are indicated by these figures drawn from the Employment Service Report: 
Rogu 
SEASONAL MAN DAYS OF LABOR BY CROP USED IN 1957 ne 
(Not all migrant) Will: 
Beans 1, 089, 245 Potatoes 81,575 
Strawberries 787,593 Apples 56, 533 est) 
Caneberries 292,335 Sugar Beets 54,586 by t 
Cherries 121, 830 Filberts 45, 634 pict 
Pears 103, 658 Plums & Prunes 33,292 ties 
Hops 86,216 Walnuts 24,526 
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HIRED SEASONAL WORKERS IN AGRICULTURE The need for migra- 
1957 tory labor to supplement 

the supply of local workers 
varies from week to week, 
region to region, andfrom 

Strawberry cultivation : - crop tocrop. The Oregon 

4@ strawberry harvest 55,410 | June 1-15| Post-Season Farm Labor 

sugar beet thinning & hoeing] 2,100 | May 16-31| Report published by the 

fugar beet harvest 775 | Oct 1-15) Oregon Employment Ser- 

‘Biop cultivation 735 | May 1-15) vice gives their estimate 

‘eiop harvest 990 | Aug. 16-31) of the situation. The accom- 

Bean cultivation 2,340 | June 1-15] panying table is a summary 

°@ Bean harvest 44,680 | Aug. 1-15) based on the 1957 report. 

Hay & small grain harvest 3,190 | July 16-31 

Pea harvest 1,812 | June 16-30 

Cherry harvest 10,295 | June 16-30 

Caneberry harvest 18,250 July 1-15 

Potato harvest 3,800 | Oct. 1-15 

Pear harvest 3,700 | Sept. 1-15 

Prune harvest 3,145 Sept. 1-15 

Apple harvest 4,015 | Oct. 1-15 

Nut harvest 4,250 Oct. 1-15 

All other crops (mostly 9,720 | Aug 16-31 

corn, onion, tomato, bulb, 

mint, fra ss seeds, cucumbers, 

miscellaneous vegetables) 


® From Oregon State Employment Service 


The regional variations are evident from this condensation based —_ 


the 1957 Post-Season Farm Labor Report of the Oregon State Employment 
service which shows the highest reported employment on the last day: 


dune 1-15 August 1-15 


Oregon total 70,412 62,517 
Inter- and Intra-state 16, 285 19,950 Inter- and Intra-state 
migratory migrants 

East Central « June 1-15 1,750 
Northeastern June 16-30 1,507 (+297 foreign) 
Mid-Columbia June 16-30 2,935 

Sept. 16-30 3,575 
Rogue River Valley Aug. 16-31 1,535 (+510 foreign) 
Klamath Basin Oct. 1-15 1,375 (+ 30 foreign) 
Central Oregon Oct. 1-15 8 00 
Willamette Valley June 1-15 11,995 

Aug. 1-15 16,275 


The value of having migratory labor in each county is not to be measured 
by the total numbers alone. The relative contribution to the total seasonal labor 
picture is important. The figures below indicate just how dependent some coun- 
ties are on the migrants. 
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STATE TOTAL 985,512 


Baker 250 
Benton 930 
Clackamas 60,582 
Columbia ---- 

Crook 6,942 
Deschutes 435 
Douglas 270 
Hood River 82,144 
Jackson 38,199 
Jefferson 14, 845 
Josephine 2,295 
Klamath 26,973 
Lane 54, 723 
Linn 24, 361 
Malheur 109, 254 
Marion 314,550 
Multnomah 32,160 
Polk 33,821 
Umatilla 44,297 
Union 265 
Wasco 39, 936 
Washington 67, 645 
Yamhill 30,635 
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Another aspect of the migratory pattern is the duration of the season which 
varies considerably from crop to crop and region to region. The sugar beet, 
onion and potato crops of Malheur County provide work for more than 1, 200 
interstate migrants for at least five months a year and usually longer. On the 
other extreme will be regions, such as Klamath County, which will use more than 
1,120 interstate migrants for a two-week period. Wasco County with its short, 
intense cherry season and the Jackson County pear industry would be other exam- 
ples of a short season. The Willamette Valley counties hit two peaks a summer, 
one for strawberries and a second for bean harvest. These flash crops which 
must be harvested quickly require tens of thousands of workers on short notice. 

According to the Bureau of Labor survey, 10% of the migrants stayed in 
Oregon for over eight months and 28.7% stayed over six months in 1957. Those 
departing in October or later totaled 22.9% with an additional 27.5% leaving in 
September. 

From the above it can be seen that migratory workers can find employment 
in Oregon for several months of the year if they are inclined to work in different 
crops. Complications arise from overlapping of the seasons of different crops 
differing skills required which may include or preclude children working, the 
school year, obligations to work in other states, weather fluctuations, and so on. 
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LABOR-SAVING MACHINERY PURCHASED IN 1957* 
State Total 


Bean stringer 
Sugar bean thinner 
Prune shaker 
Filbert harvester 
Bulker 

Combine 

Hop crown 

Other 


*employment Service Farm Operator Survey, 1958 
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Any discussion 
of migratory labor 
must recognize the 
trendtoward increased 
mechanization in 
agriculture. The 
Interim Committee 
has been told of 
developments such 
as spraying of 
strawberries 
which reduces the 
man days of 
cultivation re- 
quired, the 


increasing use of bean-string machines, the recent development of a good- 

quality bush bean which can be harvested by machine, the hop picker, potato 
digger, airplane spraying of orchards, hydraulic hoists to aid in thinning and 
prunning in orchards, and the many improvements in processing the crops, to 
mention a few technological advances. A Delaware committee studying migra- 
tory labor reported that the United States Department of Agriculture estimated 


that migratory labor would be needed for at least twenty-five years. 


Even with 


these improvements, however, the need for migratory labor seems destined to 


persist for the foreseeable future. 


In conclusion the Interim Committee calls to public attention these facts: 


*Migratory Labor is vital to the economy of Oregon. 
Migrants are needed to help with the crops. 
Migrants spend much of their income in the 

communities where they work. 


*Migrants are needed in many crops in most parts of the state. 
Some regions are very greatly dependent upon migratory 
labor. 


Several regions may need workers at the same time. 


*There is no foreseeable end to the need for or use of 
migratory labor. 
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RECRUITMENT OF MIGRATORY LABOR 


The seasonal workers who mi- 
grate to or in Oregon each year come 
because of reports of economic 
opportunity here which may be lack- 
ing elsewhere. The migrant may 
hear of work viaa "grapevine" 
that sends the word (not 
always anaccurate word) across 
the nation very rapidly; or he may 
come because of the past contact with 
farm operators, word from relatives, 
contact with the Employment Service, 
in answer to advertisements in Cali- 
fornia or other newspapers; or he may 
be recruited by a crew leader or 
contractor working entirely for him- 
self or for a group of farmers or pro- 
cessors. The exact pattern is extreme- 
ly complex and always undergoing 
change. However, as a result of 
extensive surveys, some generaliza- 
tions can be made about the migrant 
recruitment for Oregon. 


METHODS OF RECRUITMENT 


HOW ARE SEASONAL WORKERS 
RECRUITED IN OREGON? 


Because the state of Oregon rec- 
ognizes the importance of meeting 
farm operators' needs for seasonal 
labor, a great effort is made to 
recruit an adequate labor supply. Re- 
sponsibility for this rests with the 
Farm Placement Service of the Oregon 
Employment Service. 

It is the announced policy of the 
Employment Service to develop to the 
utmost the use of local labor. To this 
end this agency canvasses the schools, 
trains local platoon leaders, helps 


establish day-haul programs for tak- 

ing city dwellers to the farms, opens 
seasonal offices, and conducts inten- 

sive publicity programs. Oregon's 

day-haul program is one of the most 
extensive in the United States. 

Since the Employment Ser- 
vice is supposed to anticipate the need 
for workers, it gathers information 
from farm operators as totheir needg 
If it appears that the local supply will 
be inadequate, the Oregon Employment 
Service, in cooperation with other 
state Farm Placement Services, sche- 
dules workers into Oregon onan" Annual 
Worker Plan."" The experience of the 
United States, especially on the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard during the labor-shortage 
days of World War II provedthe value 
of scheduling workers. Not only were 
the crops more likely to be harvested, 
but the worker had a more steady in- 
come. Of course, many migrants ar- 
range their own schedules and do not 
avail themselves of the wage-crop 
condition and employment opportunity 
information available at Em ployment 
Service offices. These offices make 
available information concerning the 
labor situation in all the western states 
--made possible because of close coop- 
eration and rapid communication. 

If the local supply of labor and the 
supply of migrants is certified as inad- 
equate, the Employment Service then 
may proceed to bring in Mexican citi- 
zens under a treaty arrangement with 
Mexico. This treaty guarantees the 
Mexican national minimum housing, 
wages, days of work and other advan- 
tages not presently available to United 
States citizens! Oregon has resorted 
to Mexican nationals for several years, 
except in 1954. Several hundred Mexi- 
cans have been employed inpeas, apples 
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and pears, as indicated in Part I 
of this report. 

It was hoped that Oregon would 
not need Mexican nationals in 1958. 
This was not possible. The Interim 
Committee, in its Medford hearing, 
received a detailed report of the de- 
cision to bring in Mexican nationals 
to help with the 1958 pear harvest. 
This is the only region using Mexi- 
can nationals in Oregon in 1958. 
The considerable efforts of the 
Employment Service to secure an 
adequate labor supply of domestic 
workers failed to produce the needed 
stable working force. Of the many 
persons referred to the Medford 
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the tree fruit. As a result of the labor 
shortage, 199 Mexican nationals 
were brought in. The costs of each 
nationalaverage $80 to $100 for 
the pear grower, which the grower seems 
willing topay. Thus, inJackson 
county the 40 farm operators who con- 
trol more than 8,000 acres, or about 
57% of Oregon's $19, 000, 000 pear crop 
had established good housing for sin- 
gle men but had not established enough 
family housing facilities nor satis- 
factory recruiting patterns to harvest 
their crop without foreign labor in 
1958. 

Drawing from the replies 
of farm operators, the Em- 


area by the Employment Servicemmy ployment Service survey indi- 


proved to be very irresponsible 
and did not report for work or did not 


cated the following methods 
were used or preferred in1957 


stay on the job. The housing is pre- by the farmers. 


dominantly for single men, which 
limited the attractiveness of the 
pear harvest for family groups. Also, 
some migrants do not like to work in 


47557 O—60—pt. 8 ~26 
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METHODS USED TO RFCRUIT WORKERS IN 1957 (1) 
ACCORDING TO FARM OPERATORS SURVEYED BY THF FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Method of Recruitment 


Total Farm Operators 

Total Farm Operators Listing No 
Method of Recruitment 

Total by Choice 


Workers previously employed returned 
Personal search by employer 
Applicants at the "gate" 

Advertising (newspaper, radio, etc.) 
Crew leader secured workers 
Processor secured workers for farmer 
Private employment agency 

Lator contractor 

State Employment Service 

Other 


If preferred methods were not indicated, the methods used in recruiting their 
1957 workers were listed in order as first, second, third, and fourth choice, 
This partially explains the reason why Items 1, 2, 3, and h - choices 1, 2, 3, 


and 4 respectively are somewhat higher than normal. 
38 of the 79 reported were from Malheur County. 
15 of the 22 reported were from Malheur County. 
64 of the 119 reported were from Jefferson County. 


Recruitment as seen by the mi- 
grants themselves is of interest. - Of 
the 801 migrants interviewed by the 
Bureau of Labor, some 14.3% men- 
tioned using the Farm Placement 
Service. Crew leaders were used by 
39% of the Spanish-speaking singles. 
These crew leaders may have beenin 
contact with the employment services 
of Texas, Arizona, California, Wash- 
ington, Oregonor elsewhere; andthis 
fact may not have been known to the 
worker. 


Many migrants return to the same 
farm year after year. The Interim 
Committee discovered this in their hear- 
ings around the state. The table below 
indicates that this is particularly true 
of the Anglo-American families. It is 
probably true that an honest farmer 
with good crops and decent facilities 
experiences less difficulty in recruiting 
needed labor. For example, 33.8% 
cited the "fairness" of the employer as 
a reason for wanting to return to the 
same farm next year. 


"HOW DID YOU GET YOUR PRESENT JOB?" 


0.F.P.S. 
Other F.P.S. 
Return 
Crew Leader 
Recruit-Emplr. 
Asking Around 
Friend 
Other 

TOTAL 


789 pe et hat set ha 
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CLASSIFICATION OF MIGRANTS 
COMING TO OREGON 


WHAT GROUPS OF PEOPLE 
ARE MIGRAN?'S? 


The most extensive source 
of information concerning the mi- 
grants themselves comes from the 
survey conducted by the Oregon Bu- 
reau of Labor as part of the Governor's 
Inter-agency Committee on A gri- 
cultural Labor Study made for the 
Interim Committee. Important find- 
ings drawn from this study of 801 
interviews of migrant workers inthe 
early summer of 1958 include the 
following. 

The four major classifications 
of migrants found in Oregon accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor study of 
801 migrants are: 


368 Anglo-American with family 
(spouse 356, children 861) 
231 Anglo-American without family 
109 Spanish-American with family 
(spouse 104, children 382) 
93 Spanish-American without family 


The above sample admittedly 
shows more Spanish speaking with- 
out family than is to be expected as 
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an average. The Board of Health inter 
views of 2,299 found at least 74. 2% that 
could be classified as Anglo-American 
and at least 21.8% Spanish speaking. 


Selected characteristics of each group 
of migrants 


The Anglo-American with family 
was on the average 39 years oldand his 
wife 36 years. They averaged about 
three children and most of the children 
over 7 years old worked in the fields. 
Most had come to Oregon each year from 
2 to 5 years and were migrants because 
of economic necessity rather than choice, 
California was the place 40.3% of the 
Anglo-Americans had spent last winter, 
while 19.1% wintered in Oregon and 
13.3% in Arizona. Crops wherein the 
entire family can work, such as berries 
or beans, attract this group. 

The Anglo-American without family 
was found to be 43 years old on the 
average. This man was a migrant 
because of lack of other employment 
and was more likely to have been in 
Oregon for the first time than was the 
Anglo-American with family. However, 
30.5% were found to have been migrant 
for more than ten years. Oregon was 
the place 25.1% spent last winter, while 
25.6% reported California and 14.4% 
Washington. 

The Spanish-American with family 
was typically a man 36 years of age 
with a wife of 33 years. Their family 
was larger than the Anglo-American 
family with half of them having five or 
more children, Most of this group had 
been coming to Oregon for only the past 
few years, although 37.1% had been mi- 
grants for more than 10 years. Texas 
was the place 69. 8% reported as having 
spent the winter of 1957-58, with 11% 
coming from California, However, 78% 
consider Texas their residence. 

The Spanish-American without 
family was a young man with median age 
being 29. Most of these were Texans, 
65.1% claiming residence there, but 
only 52.3% spent last winter in Texas. 
The reverse was true of Cal ifornia, 
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the alleged residence being 3.3%, but 
the domicile last winter being 15.2%. 
The exact status of the 21. 7% of this 
group who named Mexico as place of 
residence is not known, Many, no 
doubt, are illegally in Oregon. 

The Bureau of Labor alsocalls 
attention to the Wino, a single man 
usually recruited in Portland's skid 
road and used in adjacent regions. 
The presence of Winos in Hood River 
County was called to the attention of 
the Interim Committee during its hear- 
ing there in September, 1957. The 
threat to the regular supply of migrant 
labor posed by the Wino is recognized 
by the Interim Committee because reg- 
ular family groups do not like to work 
on farms with Winos. 


TRAVEL PATTERNS 


WHERE DID THESE MIGRANTS 
WORK LAST ? 


These workers come to Oregon 
from other states in the following 
ratios: 


WHERE OREGON MIGRANTS WORKED LAST ACCORDING TO THREE SURVEYS 


California 
Oregon 
Texas 
Arizona 
Oklahoma 
Washington 


(Welfare classified migrants according to the last state worked in. This sam- 
ple was based on the peak load of March-April. Different results might be ex- 
pected in other months. ) 


Their stay in Oregon varies was named as the next state 13.1% 
greatly. The Bureau of Labor found would work in and 10.2% named Wash- 
that 28.7% stayed in Oregon over six ington. A considerable number of the 
months in 1957 and 10% stayed over Bureau of Labor's sample worked in 
eight months. Only half ofthefamily Oregon and one other state only-- 
groups had left Oregon by the time usually California, 17.9%, and 
school opened September 1. California Washington, 12.9%. 
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Additional general observations 
on the characteristics of the migrant 
labor force in Oregon which are per- 
tinent to the problem of recruiting an 
adequate labor supply may be made. 
One example is the significant age 
difference between those following the 
tree crops, who were older Anglo- 
Americans, and those doing stoop or 
squat labor, such as in the sugar beets, 
who are likely to be Spanish speaking. 
Additional details are to be found inthe 


Bureau of Labor Report. 

Of greater importance are the 
number of years each migrant group 
has been coming to Oregon, whichhas 
led the Bureau of Labor to forecast 


the rapid growth of the Spanish-speak- 


ing group. The significance of this 
trend for the farmer and for the com- 
munity requires careful consideration 


of such factors as the language barriers, 


housing for larger families, educa- 
tional programs and community 
services, 


THE LABOR CONTRACTOR AND CREW 


LEADER AS A SOURCE OF 8U PPLY 


OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


The labor contractor and/or 
crew leader are of such importance 
in certain regions, particularly east- 
ern and central Oregon, that their 
place in the picture of recruitment 
and in determining the economic and 
other conditions of the migrants mer- 
its special attention. Of the 4,273 
farm operators questioned in the 
Employment Service survey, 83.5% 
or 3,569 did not use crew leaders. 
However, those areas utilizing the 
services of crew leaders are extra- 
ordinarily dependent on migrant 
workers. 

The Interim Committee 
has spent many hours trying to dis- 
tinguish between labor contractors 
and crew leaders. The purpose of 
the distinction is to insure the en- 
couragement of the crew asa source 
of labor for Oregon. The detailed 
difference between the crew leader 


and the labor contractor is primarily 
legal. Customary usage of the terms 
vary in the United States and in differ- 
ent sections of Oregon. Generally 


speaking the crew leader is one who in 
addition to working in the crops himself 
aids the crew as spokesman and the 
farmer as foreman. The contractor 
usually seeks to handle a job for the 
farmer at a fixed price and then pays 
his workers less, keeping the difference 
for himself. Even this general state- 
ment may be inadequate; it is meant to 
be merely illustrative. 

The Interim Committee has three 
sources of information on the crew 
leaders; the Employment Service's sur- 
vey of farm operators, its survey of 
crew leaders, and the Bureau of Labor's 
report on crew leaders and/or labor 
contractors. 
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Location of crews as reported by the Employment Service 
"Crew Leader Survey, 1958" 


Farms using crews: 
(by major counties) 


Oregon 


Malheur 
Jefferson 
Marion 
Clackamas 
Hood River 
Crook 
Klamath 


The Employment Service was 
able to interview 95 crew leaders, 77 
of them in Malheur County. Thecrevs 
totaled 2,501 members in Malheur 
County. There were 533 children un- 
der 12 and 127 from 12-16 years old. 
Many of the crew members were re- 
lated to the crew leader and all but one 
crew were Spanish speaking. The ori- 
gin of the crews was: 70 from Texas, 
14 from California, 5 from Oregon 
and 8 from Arizona and 4 from Mexi- 
co. The average crew had five years' 
experience, but had come to Oregon 
less than 4 years. Some 79 of the 95 
credited the Farm Placement Service 
with securing them employment and 
93 denied any relation with a "Farm 
Labor Contractor." 

Only 6 of the 95 reported a 
written agreement with the farmer 
and only one crew leader had a writ- 
ten agreement with his crew members. 
These verbal arrangements appar- 
ently were to suffice for an average 

- stay in Oregon of six months. Based 
upon Interim Committee findings these 
verbal agreements may lead to mis- 
understanding, abuse and conflict 
between all of those involved. It is 
typical of the relatively unstructured 
condition of agricultural labor rela- 
tions. The work performed by 
migrants organized in crews involves 
three major crops: sugar beets, po- 
tatoes, and onions, with a few crews 
found in other work. 


Per cent of farms in 
state or county indicated 


The crew leaders reported that 
76% were paid by the farmer (rather 


than taking a percentage of worker's 
earnings) and that 82% of the crew 
leaders paid the workers as paymaster 
for the farmer, usually on a weekly ba- 
sis. Of the 514 farm operators using 
crews, 393 or 76% said they paid the 
crew leader directly. The crew leader 
was paid separately for his services by 
328 farmers. This activity of the crew 
leader may lead to abuse. His respon- 
sibilities may be considerable, espe- 
cially concerning tax and social security 
withholdings. 

The crew leader provided trans - 
portation for his crews except in ten 
instances. While different types of 
insurance were carried on most vehi - 
cles, very few of the vehicles used had 
been inspected. A small number of the 
vehicles were used for other purposes 
besides transporting workers according 
to the crew leaders, while a majority of 
67.5% of the farm operators reported 
using the crew leaders' trucks for various 
purposes on the farm. While the 
Employment Service survey did not deter 
mine the arrangement for covering the 
cost of bringing the crew to Oregon, the 
Bureau of Labor reported the widespread 
practice of the crew leader charging both 
the farmer and the worker for this. 

A further insight into the opera- 
tions of crew leaders and/or contractors 
is found in these excerpts from the Bu- 


reau of Labor report to the Interim 
Cor mittee. 
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It should be noted that this but not as its own findings. It under- 
report does not distinguishtooclearly stands that the findings of the Bureau 
between the "crew leader" and the_ of Labor are based on interviews and 
labor contractor. The Interim information concerning some 242 
Committee did not itself preparethis persons associated with this phase 
report and presents it as informative of recruitment. 


THE FARM LABOR CONTRACTOR 


The average age level of the contractor in this area (Malheur 
Lounty) was found to be about LO years of age and the average length 
of time as a contractor approximated five years. 

Of the Spanish-American contractors, 80 percent are second genera- 
tion from Mexico, five percent are third generation and 15 percent are 
themselves about 10 years removed from Mexico. 

The Spanish-American contractor speaks English and represents or 
controls virtually every phase of the life of his crew. 

The following are some typical examples (some of which are legal 
and to be expected) about which we have more information than merely 
isolated instances: 

a) Payment of per capita travel expense by the employing 
association with duplicate collection from the migrant. 

b) Arrangement for credit for the individual migrant on a 
percentage fee basis, 

c) In handling « contract for an independent farmer, as mch 
as 50 percent mark-up in housing rental on the farmer's property. 

da) Arrangement for tavern credit on a percentage fee basis 
from the proprietor who increases prices to pay the fee. 

e) Use of the contractor's vehicles in the daily transporta- 


tion of the workers at about $2.50 per capita weekly. 
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f) When not hauling workers, rental of vehicles for the 
hauling of produce. 

g) Payment of the workers on the basis of as low as $12 per 
acre instead of the contract price of $13 to $15. 

h) In the above instance, deduction of the regular fee from 
each worker from the $12. 

4) Collection of fee from both the farmer and the workers 
for the same duties. 

3) Short measurement of work assignments to the individual 
worker, netting as much as another 41.50 per day per capita. 

k) Receipt of a borms at the completion of the work for 
the farmer on the basis that the contractor has been able to hold his 
crew in that farmer's fields regardless of dropping income. 

1) Traffic in marijuana, 

m) Traffic in prostitution. 

Service to the “wet-backs" in the form of bringing them into the 
country, transporting them to Oregon, and alerting them if the 
Immigration Service is active in the immediate vicinity subjects the 
Mexican illegal entrant to subjugation to orders or other special forms 
of payment on penalty of exposure. Fecause of the ease with which the 
"wet-dack" can be dominated, otherwise lewfully inclined Mexicans can 
be launched into complicity in criminal behavior. 

There appears to be a hierarchy of contractors who coordinate the 
criminal side-lines of the contractors, exact their tribute, and punish 


those who do not submit, 
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A large proportion of the farm labor contractors are a serious 
danger and detriment to both the Spanish-American migrants and the 
community. . «+ « 

The entire functional activity of the contractor in Malheur and 
other counties indicates that this is not a hastily contrived pattern 
of operation, but rather an established pattern of performance well 
coordinated by a few people. ‘The fuel which this machine thrives upon 
is the social frustration of an underpriv.)::zed people. 

As a consequence, this socially pathe!-ical condition feeds on 
itself and breeds a contimnally intensify.ng unfavorable influence 


on the migrants and on the commnity both. 


Farm Labor Contractors in Valley Counties 

By dafinition for this report, the Valley Counties include Marion, 
Polk and Yamhill. 

In Marion County, two contractors of distinctly different character 
were found, They actually function in a paternalistic manner, act in 
and defend the interests of their workers and receive their equitable 
share for this work directly from the farmer. These cases were rather 
isolated in the Valley Counties, however, and have few counter-parts 
in Malheur, The exceptions in Malheur County included several 
resident contractors who happen to be of Japanese extraction. They 
operate differently and apart from the Spanish-American group of 
contractors although their crews are also larzely from the Spanish-American 
group. 


The two rather unusual contractors in Marion County, in terms of their 


treatment of the workers, work for the same farmers year after year and 
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their crews are consistently the same families from the same hom tam 
in Texas, These contractors are both successful and popular with the 
farmers, community and the workers. 

In contrast to these two examples, many of the rest fall into the 
same general category as those in Malheur County, with variations in 
technique. In fact, some contractors operate in both counties and also 
later in Central and Southern Oregon. 

Some of the ‘same sharp practices were found in the Valley counties. 
In one area there are two contractors who have arrangements with grocery 
store and tavern owners on every dollar spent by their migrant workers 
in those establishments. They arrange for credit at the establishments 
for the workers and on pay day the workers are paid in the establishments 
by the contractor after deducting the bill due the proprietors. They 
subsequently collect a fee from the establishment on a percentage 
basis. 

There can be little doubt that the present contractors are a factor 
in suppressing the progress of the Spanish-American migrant farm worker 
toward full and responsible citizenship and Americanization. 


There can be little doubt that these social conditions are a 


threat to the health of the commnities and the agricultural industry, 


as well. 


The Interim Committee heard 
comments and received prepared 
statements from various Malheur 
County farmers indicating that the 
Bureau of Labor Report of the Bureau 
of Labor stressed the exceptional 
instances and not the prevailing 
pattern. In discussion with these 
persons from Malheur County and 
with persons in the Central Oregon 
area, including one farm labor con- 
tractor, the Interim Committee was 
satisfied that such practices, however 
infrequent, had taken place. 


LABOR CONTRACTORS AND THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The federal government has had 
some experience with labor contrac- 
tors in Oregon. While investigations 
of alleged violations of the law are not 
for publication, the facts surrounding 
cases settled in court are part of the 
public record. 


One such case is Civil Action 
#1310 filed in the United States District 
Court, Spokane, Washington. There, 
on January 23, 1958, in Judge Sam 
Driver's court a stipulation was signed 
in behalf of I. R. Rubalcaba, a labor 
contractor with headquarters in Sunny- 
side, Washington, who operated in the 
Madras, Oregon, area among other 
regions. The complaint filed by the 
Wage and Hours Division of the United 
States Department of Labor charged 
that I. R. Rubalcaba used child labor 
during school hours and had been a con- 
tinual violator for three years. 

The civil action was filed rather 
than a criminal action, since there was 
no proof that I. R. Rubaleaba knew 
minors were being employed by his 
crew leaders. 

The decree reads in part: 

"Ordered, adjudged and decreed 

that the defendent, hisagents, servants, 
employees, attorneys and all persons 
acting or claiming to act in his behalf 


and interest be, and each of them here- 
by is, permanently enjoined and 
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restrained from violating pro- 
visions of section 15 (a)(4) and 15 
(a)(5) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. .'." 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The need for state licensing of 
labor contractors was generally recog- 
nized throughout the hearings of the 
Interim Committee. Though labor 
contractors can perform real service 
in the harvesting of the crop, serious 
abuses are generally recognized as 
prevalent. Not only have these abuses 
meant exploitation for the workers but 
also unstable conditions for the farmer 
The State of Oregon licenses in the 
public interest many occupations and 


professions. Barbers, private employ o 


ment agencies, lawyers, and many 


others are licensed to protect the 
public. It is felt that the evidence 
demonstrates that the labor contractor 
should be added to the list. 

Our competitors for the use of farm 
labor--California, Washington, and 
Texas--have laws licensing labor con- 
tractors and no adverse affects seem 
apparent. Testimony before the Com- 
mittee and investigation by Committee 
members indicates that legitimate labor 
contractors will welcome a licensing 
system which will protect them from 
unscrupulous competition and encourage 
the farmer to rely on the licensed 
contractor. 

The growers of Malheur County 
presented to the Committee the problem 
of the family or small group spokesman 
who might come to Oregon witha dozen 


so relatives or friends and, because 
of his Fara fitarity with AS efieh or his 
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business experience would do the bar- 
gaining for the group and then work 

in the fields along with the others. 
These growers were concerned that 

if the farmer chose to give this spokes- 
man some supervisory duties for extra 
pay that he would then have to become 
a licensed contractor. They were 
worried that this might discourage 
such family groups from coming to 
Oregon. 

The Employment Service inter- 
viewed these group spokesmen or 
crew leaders to determine ifa li- 
censing law would deter them from 
coming to Oregon and the results were 
as follows; 52 said licensing would 
have no effect, 33 did not know what 
effect it would have, and only 2 of 87 
felt it would interfere. 

The Committee recognized that 
there is a valid distinction between 
the labor contractor who performs an 
independent middle man function be- 
tween the farmer and the workersand 
the job foreman who does certain 
duties as an employee of the farmer 
in addition to working in the fields. 
The better part of two committee 
sessions was spent in formulating a 
definition of labor contractor. Num- 
ber of employees and source of pay 
were rejected as not being differen- 
tiating characteristics and the 
Committee agreed that the difference 
between the labor contractor and the 
crew leader is one of function. There- 
fore, these recommendations as 
contained in the draft bill are meant 
to deal with the abuses where they 
occur regardless of the terminology 
used, whether it is "crew leader" or 

"labor contractor." 

Major provisions ofthe recom- 
mended bill are: 

I. Crew leaders should be regis- 
tered and that labor contrac- 
tors should be licensed. 

The farm labor contractor is 
basically defined as the person 
who either recruits farm 
workers, or does supervising 
of farm workers by contract 
with the farmer rather than 
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as his employee. 

An immediate temporary per- 
mit issued by the Employment 
Service to get the contractor 
and his workers into the field 
is to be issued. 

. License to be granted or denied 
within fifteen days thereafter 
by the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labor, based on 
character, competence, and 
responsibility (California , 
Texas and Washington all 
require bonding of the contrac- 
tor and Texas requires a high 
licensing fee. The Interim 
Committee rejected these re- 
quirements as tending to deter 
little contractors and new 
contractors, as it believes that 
competition is healthy and should 
be encouraged. Our reliance 
is placed in a discretionary i- 
censing system). 

. Certain provisions require 
disclosure of information about 
wage rates and contracts to 
worker, farmer, andthe state 
of Oregon. 

Such a law will bring abouta higher 
standard of labor contracting in our state 
By licensing those who perform the re- 
cruiting and contracting function and 
requiring them to live up to standards 
of honesty and integrity, we are helping 
to stamp out unethical and illegal 
practices which are threatening Oregon's 
farm labor supply. The draft bill is in 
the appendix of this report. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Conclusions the Interim Committee has reached on the recruitment of 
an adequate labor force for Oregon are: 


The Employment Service deserves credit for 
its extensive Day Haul program which utilizes 
local workers to a large degree. 


The Annual Worker Plan involving the coop- 
eration of the Employment Services of several 
states helps the workers and the farmers and 
ghould be continued. 


The attempt to meet Oregon labor needs without 
resorting to Mexican Nationals should be con- 
tinued and efforts made to find a stable supply 
of labor without becoming dependent on this 
foreign labor source should be carried further. 


The "Crew Leader" is recognized as a valuable 
asset in the work pattern of Oregon agriculture, 
especially in Eastern Oregon. 


Because of the peculiar position of trust and 
responsibility held by the Labor Contractor, 

new legislation to protect the farmer and the 
migrant is urgently needed. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The very essense of migratory labor is its ability to move with the crops, 
The modes of transportation are the concern of the farmers who depend on 
bringing a supply of workers to their fields and of the communities which share 
the highways as well as the migrants themselves. 


HO'V DO MIGRANTS TRAVEL TO THEIR WORK? 


Different types of migrants travel in different ways. The Bureau of Labor 
tabulated the results of their survey as follows: 


HOW MIGRANTS ARRIVED IN OREGON 


=e 


+ DE w@onNes 
So06 6 ©) 
AUN a &rls 


61 
6 
9. 
9. 
1. 
3. 
hu. 
2 


Hopping 
Other 


TOTAL 
SA-F Spanish-American family 
SA-WO Spanish-American without family 
AA-F Anglo-American family 
AA-WO = Anglo-American without family 


The Farm Placement Service's findings of crew-leader transportation 
summarized earlier showed most crew leaders providing transportation. 

A third source of information on transporting people to the fields comes 
from a valuable survey conducted by the Incustrial Accident Commission with 


the cooperation of the Motor Vehicles Department. The Employment Service 
stresses the use of local labor and has operated 83 day-haul points in 32 towns 
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and cities and helped growers establish 457 in 1957. Naturally, the Interim 
Committee is interested in the condition of the vehicles used. The safety of 
these vehicles may well affect public confidence in the day-haul program and, 
hence, the supply of labor. 

This survey covered vehicles to be used in the strawberry harvest in the 
Hillsboro, Salem, Newberg and Portland areas as the sample to be inspected. 
The results are summarized as follows: 


SUMMARY TABLES --- FARM TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 


MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL INFORMATION 
(This Table Considers Only the DEFECTIVE Aspects of the Concerned Items) 


[a [ aes [rar 


Mechanical Information: 
Foot Brakes 
Hand Brakes 
Head Lights 
Stop Light 
Rear View Mirrors 
Horn 
Windshield 
Windshield Wipers 
Tire Tread 
Turning Signal Device 
Proper Exhaust Used 


Physical Information: 
Safe footing 
Sidewalls 48" above floor 
Sides secured 
Seats firmly fastened 
Seats free from slivers 
Truck overloaded 
Protection from inclement weather 
Exit gates provided 
Securely fastened gates 
Adequate protection (if no gates) 
Ladders or steps provided 
Handholds provided 
*Means of communication 
Passenger area free from protrusions 
First aid kit carried 
Fire extinguisher provided 


* Less than 1% 

+ Between passengers and drivers 

Converted School Bus Information 
(1) Is School Insignia Covered? No 52 
(2) Is Stop Arm Covered or Removed? No 66 
(3) Is Emergency Exit Door Operating No ~97 
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GENERAL INFORMATION COVERING ALL VEHICLES INSPECTED 


Number Inspected 


Driver & Insurance 
Information 
Operators: Full Time 
Part Time 
Unknown 
(Operator nat 
assigned) 
Liability Insurance: 
Yes 
No 
Unknown* 


* Less than 1% 


# The "unknown" factor is the result of the operator not knowing whether the 
owner carried liability insurance. The owner was not contacted. However, 
the Employment Service survey of farm operators revealed that at least 
98.6% of the farm operators using vehicles for transporting workers carried 
some type of insurance. 


FEDERAL REGULATIONS 


The Federal government has established regulations concerning the trans- 
porting of migratory workers in interstate commerce. These regulations are 
under the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission which now re- 
quires that operators of vehicles (excluding automobiles), used for transporting 
workers, be at least 21 years old, pass rigid physical examinations every three 
years, and not be permitted to drive more than 10 hours in the aggregate within 
a 24-hour period unless he has at least 8 hours rest after the 10-hour drive. 
The I,C,C, also requires rest stops of not less than 8 hours after traveling a 
distance in excess of 600 miles and meal stops of at least 30 minutes every six 
hours and at least one rest stop between meal stops. Passenger comfort is 
provided for in minimum seating requirements and protection against inclement 
weather. Safety is insured by requiring the driver to inspect the vehicle; 
requiring safe gates, doors, and ladders; and prohibiting trailers being attached 
to vehicles carrying workers. These regulations are under constant review and 
changes are being contemplated. Enforcement is obtained by spot checks b y 
Interstate Commerce Commission inspectors on main highways at unannounced 
times in cooperation with state weighing stations. The border patrol often shares 
in these checks. 

At the present time Oregon has no legislation comparable to the I.C.C. 
regulations. The Industrial Accident Commission has certain general responsi- 
bilities and has developed a useful brochure entitled "Safe Transportation of 
Farm Workers." This body has authority which applies to vehicles of employers 
covered by the industrial accident program. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


Oregon has been extra- 
ordinarily lucky that there 
have been few major motor 
vehicle accidents involving 
farm workers. When the 
evidence shows that 13% of 
the buses carrying farm 
workers have defective foot 
brakes and 32% of the trucks 
have defective hand brakes, 
the Interim Committee is 
concerned not only for the 
safety of our migrant visitors 
but also for the thousands of 

Oregon youngsters who spend their summers in the fields. We feel that there 
should be a safety code providing minimum standards for vehicles transporting 
workers to places of employment. Though the Committee studied migrants, 
fairness demands that such a law not only affect farm employers but also all 
employers who transport workers to their jobs. Indeed, this has been a gapin 
our safety law--buses and trucks that transport persons or produce for hire 
must meet safety standards, vehicles carrying workers to work in the woods 
or for railroads must come up to code, school buses must meet safety regula- 
tions. The Interim Committee believes that school children picking berries 
are entitled to the same safety protection as the berries receive when trans- 
ported to market in a common carrier. 

The Interim Committee favors a safety code for transporting workers to 
their jobs which spells out in statute the specific areas of regulation which are 
necessary to safety, but does not favor giving a blank check to any state agency 
to promulgate crimes by administrative rule, and does not favor a safety code 
which requires anything that is merely convenient or comfortable but which is 
unnecessary to the safety of the vehicle or its passengers. The Motor Vehicle 
Department should be allowed to adopt rules and regulations following the stat- 
utory standards by a procedure which calls for full consultation and hearing 
with all interested groups. The Bureau also needs the power to inspect the 
vehicles and order changes that are necessary for safety. 

The bill in draft form is included in the appendix and provides for: 


* Regulation of all vehicles used to transport workers 
to or from places of employment, except passenger 
cars, station wagons, or carriers under the public 
utilities commissioner. 


Development by the Motor Vehicles Department, after 
due notice and consultation, of a safety code to specify 
the minimum safety equipment and mechanical features 
to be required in accordance with the very specific 
provisions of the law. Codes regulating the manner in 
which the vehicle is operated may also be established. 


Enforcement provisions to permit inspection and to 
require repairs if needed. 
47557 O—60—pt. 827 
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WAGES AND EARNINGS 


Migrants come to Oregon in 
search of better economic opportun- 
ities than those available intheir home 
regions. Just what are these oppor- 
tunities in Oregon? In particulag 
what earnings can the seasonal worker 
expect to find here. 


HOW MUCH DOES 
THE FARMER PAY? 


The survey of the Oregon Employ 
ment Service based on interviews with 
4,273 farm operators showed a wide 
range of wages paid. Naturally, piece 


rates will result in earnings in direct 
proportion to the workers' production 
on a given day in a particular field. 
The table below indicates rates in 1957 
as reported by the farm operator. 

Because of the many variables, 
such as weather, field and crop con- 
ditions, skill of the worker and other 
factors, the actual pay received by the 
worker is often different from afigure 
arrived at by multiplying hours times 
rates. This table is based on the 
farm operators; reports to the Farm 
Placement Service. These figures 
reflect those crops wherein small 
children work, such as strawberries, 
and crops, such as tree fruits, where 
only adults work. 


AGRICULTURAL HOUR AND PIECE RATES FOR OREGON BY CROP IN 1957 


RANGE OF WAGES PAID MOST FREQUENTLY PAID WAGE RATE* 


Grains 


$1.00 per hr. to $30 per day 
Grass and Hay} $1.00 per hr. to $20 per day 


Hops 
Sugar Beets 


$ .85 to $1.50 per hour 


$ .85 to $1.50 per hour. 


$3.00 to $50.00 per acre 


? to 18¢ per stub 

290 to $2,00 per hour 
; 285 to $1.00 per hour 
$ .95 to $1.35 per hour 
$ .75 to $1.25 per hour 
2é¢ to L¢ per 1b. 
$ .85 to $2.00 per hour 
$ .85 to $1.50 per hour 
S¢ to 22¢ per sack 
$ .85 to $1.25 per hour 


$1.00 per hour. 

$1.00 per hour. 

$1.00 per hour, 

$1.00 per hour 

About $18.00 per acre 
depending on amount of 
work to be done. 

7¢ per stub 

$1.25 per hour 

$1.00 per hour 

$1.09 per hour 

$1.00 per hour 
2-3/u¢ per lb. 

$1.00 per hour 

$1.00 per hour 

1k¢ per sack 

$1.25 per hour 
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Broccoli 


Strawberries 


Raspberries 
Blackberries 


Gooseberries 
Apples 


Pears 
Peaches 
Cherries 
Prunes 
Walnuts 


Filberts 


Nursery Work 
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285 per box 
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¢ per box 
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per bucket 
$1.00 to $1.50 per hour 
19¢ to 7¢ per lb. 
$ .85 to $2.75 per hour 
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$1.00 per hour 
$1.00 per hour 
$1.00 per hour 
U¢ per 1b. or hallock 
25¢ per carrier 

per lb. or hallock 
#¢ per lb. or hallock 
3¢ per 1b. or hallock 
l¢ per 1b. or hallock 
5¢ per lb. or hallock 
2¢ per lb. 
$1.00 per hour 
1b¢ and 15¢ per box*** 
$1.00 per hour 
13¢, 1b¢ and 15¢ per box 
$1.00 per hour 
$1.00 per hour 
La¢ per 1b. 
$1.00 per box 
$1.00 per hour 
25¢ per box 
$1.00 lag hour 
1d per Ib 
20¢ and 25¢ per bucket 
$1.00 per hour 
3¢ and L¢ per 1b. 
$1.00 per hour 


e farm operators. 


Po: 

cases more than one wage rate is sued Ho an equal number of farm operators. 
#* Hourly rate for all berry crops. 
et Customarily, a°36, O or Lh nt box is used, 


County 


State Total 
Baker 


Columbia 
Crook 
Deschutes 
Do 

River 
Jackson 
Jefferson 
Josephine 
Klamath 
Lane 
Linn 
Malheur 
Marion 
Multnomah 
Polk 
Umatilla 
Union 
Wasco 
a 
Yamhil 


Reporting 


No. of 
Farms 


Average 
Pay Per 
Man Day 


5.37 


HOW MUCH DOES 
THE MIGRANT EARN? 


The Bureau of Labor interviewed 


‘ migrants concerning their earnings for 


rote 
ReESSar 


ee 
OOO ee. te 


the week previous to the interview. 
The hourly rate median was 96¢ per 
hour for a median week of 33.6 hours. 
The quality of the crops had a signifi- 
cant impact according to the Bureau 
of Labor, as seen in median earnings 
of 70¢ per hour in the relatively poor 
strawberry harvest in the Multnomah- 
Clackamas County area, while the 
better strawberry crop in Washington 
County returned a median of $1. 12 per 
hour. 

The intermittent nature of agri- 
cultural labor was reflected in the 
hours worked reported for the week 
previous to the interviews in the 
valley counties. The Spanish Americans 
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who had been able to work 36.25 hours 
and earned $41. 80 the previous week 
contrasted with the Anglo-Americans 
surveyed later who had been able to 
work only 16.15 hours for $19.28 
average. Such is the life of the migrant. 


Family earnings are very impor- 
tant to the migrant. 


Obviously the 
age of the children and the nature of 
the crop have a great deal to do with 
the total earnings. The Bureau of 
Labor found these results of average 
median earnings for the family for the 
previous week: 


Head of family $32.36 
Wife and cnildren 48.00 
$ 80. 36 


The Spanish American family 
averaged a higher income than the 
Anglo-American because it averaged 
one more child above 12 years of age. 
The great economic significance of 
children in agricultural occupations 
is once again demonstrated. Any 
modification of the use of child labor 
must take into account the family's 
need for the child's earnings and the 
lack of day-care centers in Oregon. 

Since the supply of migratory 
labor seems to be directly related to 


the level of earnings, it should be of 
interest to see what steps the farm 
operators take to insure an adequate 
labor force. The Farm Placement 
Service discovered that of 4, 06° 
answering questions concerning worker- 
holding plans, 3,257 had no plan at 
all, The bonus system of paying extra 
to workers who stayed through the sea- 
son was used by 13.0%. The bonus is 
most widely used in Lane County where 
70% of the farm operators resorted to 
using it. Some 5.1% reported offering 
an additional price at the start or end 
of the season. Of course, crops 
relying on hourly wage rates would 
find little use for such a system. 

Then there is the possibility of 
varying the piece rate with the condi- 
tions of the crops. 

The Employment Service 
discovered that of 8,119 farms report- 
ing wage conditions in different crops 
6,928 or 85% said piece rates do not 
vary with the conditions, such as the 
last picking of berries or skimpy sec- 
tions of orchards. In certain crops the 
piece rate did vary. The below indi- 
cates the percentage of farmers with 
certain crops reporting piece- 
rate variations. 
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Sugar beets 51% 
Potatoes 14 
Beans 8 
Onions 14 
Strawberries 16 
Apples 60 
Cherries be 
Plums or 
prunes 
Filberts 


4 
21 


The migrant worker who has a 
well-defined circuit of work scheduled 
through several regions or states can- 
not always stay until the last of acrop 
has been harvested. Many feel they 
cannot stay beyond the peak season for 
their earnings may decline too sharply. 
Therefore, migrants will often shift 
to other farms in the area if earning 
opportunities appear better. The Wino 
is notorious for working for very short 
periods until he has earned enough for 
liquor. In any event, the result is a 
loss to the farm operator whose crop 
is not entirely harvested. 

The farm operator himselfplays 
a great role in securing and retaining 
an adequate labor supply. Factors 
encouraging a migrant to return to a 
given farm included, according to the 
Bureau of Labor survey: 


Fairness of employer 
Earnings 

Housing 

Type of crop 


33.8% 
28.1 


13.8 
13.9 


The responses on this varied 
considerably from region to region and 
with the Spanish-American and Anglo- 
American groups. 


EXISTING LEGISLATION 


Although agricultural labor is not 
subject to the same laws as other 
workers, there are a number of 
federal and state laws that are 
applicable. 

The federal minimum wage of 
$1 per hour for work related to inter- 
state commerce does not apply to 
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agriculture. However, federal 
legislation regarding sugar production 
does require a minimum wage per acre, 
to be determined by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Sugar beet 
growers cannot employ children under 
fourteen years of age at any time if they 
are to qualify for the federal sugar sub- 
sidy. Federal laws prohibit the employ- 
ment of children under 16 years of age 
while local schools are in sessionunless 
the child has completed his schoolterm 
in his home area. Migrantsare now 
eligible for Social Security and subject 
to withholding provisions. 

Oregon requires all chiidrenunder 
18 who have not completed high school 
to attend school in the district where 
they are while that school is in regular 
session. The federal law does not 
exempt the child from attending school 
here, but it does protect the farmer 
from prosecution under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. Local school officials 
may authorize exemptions from com- 
pulsory attendance if requested. 

Other Oregon legislation 
includes provision for withholding state 
income tax from those earning at least 
$150 from a single employer. This, the 
Interim Committee found, ledto workers 
quitting before earning that sum or 
attributing earnings to other members 
of the family. More study is needed on 
this matter, especially since the present 
practice may result in the migrants 
having tax withheld at a higher rate than 
resident workers because of the mi- 
grant's lower total earnings. 

What the migrant does when his 
income is lost for any one of several 
reasons is dealt with in other parts of 
this Report. The migrant is not under 
unemployment compensation coverage 
now. Loss of income due to injury on 
the job may be covered by employer's 
liability insurance or voluntary parti- 
cipation under State Industrial Accident 
Insurance (see recommendation under 
"Health" section of this Report). Loss 
of income due to illness is an individual 
problem, subject to no legal require- 
ments. Public Welfare grants may be 


available, depending upon the individual 
case, 
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Oregon legislation relating to hearing] No minor under the age of 14 
working conditions is administered by years may be employed in any work 
the Bureau of Labor. (including agriculture) during the regular 

“'The Bureau of Labor has school year, even outside of school 
authority in the general area hours. There is no minimum age for 
of working conditions fa women agricultural work during the school 
and minors under Orders pro- vacation period, Other provisions 
mulgated by the State Wageand affect meal time, hours, records, etc. 

Hour Commission. The Wage "The Wage and Hour Commission has 

and Hour Commission underthe also promulgated Order No. 15 - 

authority of ORS Chapter 653 Sanitary Conditions in Hop Yards, Berry 
has authority to make regula- Fields and Orchards. This Order affects 
tions on minimum wages, maxi- both women and minors. The owner or 
mum hours, and surroundings operator must furnish an adequate sup- 
or conditions (sanitary or ply of good drinking water at convenient 
otherwise) which are detrimen- places for the field workers. Separate 
tal to the health or morals of toilets must be provided for the women 
women and minors (children and dry closets must be disinfected at 
under 18 years of age). There __ least once a week and must be placed 
are a few specific statutory over a pit or supplied with a removable 
limitations; for example, the box. Toilets must be provided on the 

Commission does not have basis of not less than one seat forevery 

authority to regulate the hours 20 persons employed and the doors 

of employment for women en- must be provided with latches." 

gaged in harvesting, packing, 

curing, canning or drying any 

variety of perishable fruit, CONC LUSIONS 

vegetables or fish. 

"Under its authority, the Earnings of migrants are generally 
Wage and Hour Commission low and vary depending on the crop, the 
has promulgated Order No. 10 _ skill of the workers, the size of the 
Minors and has recentlyrevised family unit, and many other factors. In 
it to spell out its application a 1957 report an official of the United 
to agriculture. The 50¢ mini-. States Department of Agriculture estimated 
mum wage which applies toall _ that the average migrant earned a cash 
industries for which there is income of $1, 033 for 156 days’ work in 
not a higher specific minimum 1954. There is an inflexibility in wage 
wage (in a separate industry rates, for example; the Interim Committee 
order) applies to allagricultural was told in Pendleton that the price of 
work except hand harvesting labor had been about $1 per hour for ten 
on a piece-work or unit basis years, during which time the cost of 
(for which there isnominimum living index had risen 20.3%. The straw- 
wage). A Proof of Age Certi- berry picker was reported to have received 
ficate (commonly called a 4¢ in 1956, per pound, when the grower 
Minor's Work Permit) is not received 15.5¢,and 4¢ in 1957, while the 
required in agriculture except grower's return plummeted to 8. 4¢. 
for work on hazardous machinery. No legislation seems appropriate at 
No minor under the age of 16 this time in the areas of modification of 
years may be employed to oper- child labor laws, expansion of minimum 
ate hazardous power-driven wage coverage to include agriculture or 
farm machinery, and those 16 the expansion of unemployment compen- 
and over need a permit. CCon- sation to this area. 
siderable discussion of this 
point was held at our Pendleton 
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HOUSING, HEALTH, AND SANITATION 


HOUSING 


Oregon farmers have for many years supplied housing for their workers 
willing to leave their homes to work in another area. This has been a signifi- 
cant aspect of the migratory labor pattern and is a source of concern. The 
migratory family is concerned with the quality, comfort and cost, if any, to 
them. The farm operator wants good workers but is faced with providing units 
for housing which may be occupied only a few weeks a year and may be subjected 
to costly abuse by the occupants. The community is concerned with the minimum 
standards under which human beings may be expected to live and the potential 
health, fire and social hazards created by inadequate migrant labor housing. 

The Interim Committee is aware of the tendency on the part of extremists 
to misrepresent the actual housing conditions in Oregon. The Interim Committee 
has visited many of the major labor camps in Oregon and a number of on-the- 
farm units. It has seen excellent, well laid out and maintained units that are 
very adequate for temporary housing. The Interim Committee also has seen 
vile, filthy places crowded with migrants which were unfit for human habitation. 
But rather than relying on these observations the Interim Committee was pleased 
to receive reports from the Board of Health on the housing and field conditions 
inspected by expert, professional sanitarians on the basis of a scientific sam- 
ple. The Employment Service's Farm Operator Survey provided invaluable data 
concerning the number, size, cost and age of migrant housing units. The Bu- 
reau of Labor obtained the workers' views of housing. 


WHERE DO MIGRANTS STAY IN OREGON? 


In order to give some perspective on this matter, these figures from the 
Employment Service' survey indicate the amount of on-the-farm housing in 
Oregon: 
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FARMS WITH HOUSING; LARGEST NUMBER OF SEASONAL WORKERS LIVING 
ON THE FARM IN 1957, NUMBER AND CAPACITY OF FAMILY AND/OR BARRACKS 
TYPE UNITS, AND THE NUMBER OF CAMP OVERSEERS APPOINTED 
BY COUNTY 


Family Type Barracks 


Housing Seasonal 
Workers Workers 


Mo or Living That 
Ye No Ans. os om Can Be 
in 1957 Housed 


s 
1. 


tue 
Ki vw 


mein 
ao 
aAirinn w 
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Jackson 
Jefferson 
Josephine 
Klamath 


v 
yor tw 


Lane 
Linn 
Malheur 
Marion 


Sewer 


Multnomah 
Polk 
Umatilla 
Union 


tenes 


Wasco 
Washington 
Yamhill 


Pow 


“Includes only permanent type housing. 
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Not all units are "on-the-farm.'' Many are provided in central locations 
to serve a wide region. According to the Employment Service this is a 
partial list of the major camps: 


Estimated 
County Operator Capacity 


Deschutes Central Oregon Potato Growers Assn.,Redmond 336 
Hood River Apple Growers Association (Oak Grove) 60 
Apple Growers Association (Parkdale) 100 


Apple Growers Association (Van Horn) 200 
Pooley Fruit Co. 120 


Apple Growers Association (Odell 256 
Jackson Medford Labor Camp (Growers) ) 500 single men 


Jefferson Culver Camp, private 240 
Klamath Malin Labor Camp (Growers) 400-500 
Malheur Malheur County Farm Labor Sponsors,Inc. (Vale) 250 
Malheur Co. Farm Labor Sponsors, Inc. (Ontarig 185 
Malheur Co. Farm Labor Sponsors, Inc.(Nyssa) 225 
Housing Authority of Malheur County 825 
Umatilla Lamb-Weston Canning Co. (Weston) 140 
Milton-Freewater Labor Camp Assn. 300 
Umatilla Canning and Freezing Co. 90 
Utah Canning Co. 68 
Athena Pea Growers 440 
Wasco Fruit Growers League (The Dalles) 800 
Washington Washington County Farm Labor Assn. 250 


Yamhill Yamhill County Housing Authority 2,220 


Total capacity. .... 8,005-8,405 


These units are owned and operated by: grower associations, canneries, 
private persons, or public agencies. Some are family units and others bar- 
racks type. 

Other large central camps are to be found over the Oregon borders near 
Walla Walla, Washington; Caldwell, Idaho; and Tule Lake, California. 

On-the-farm housing is usually provided without cost to the migrant. 
There are exceptions to this and some farmers require a deposit in an effort 
to insure more careful use of the facilities. The central camps customarily 
charge for housing, tent or trailer space. The charges vary considerably. The 
privately operated "camp" at Culver charges $60 per month for very poor 
"shelter." The Interim Committee has no accurate data on the charges for 
housing. However, the Committee is aware of the considerable cost to the 
farmer of the housing and its maintenance and the expenses of supplying water, 
electricity and fuel. The Employment Service survey does demonstrate that 
the per-square-foot cost is not great. With only a small response to the ques- 
tion of construction costs since 1952, it showed 55.5 per cent of the farmers 
reporting a cost of $2 or less per square foot. Only about 10 per cent of the 
farmers use the housing for other purposes during the year. 
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WHAT QUALITY OF HOUSING DO MIGRANTS FIND HERE ? 


From the information compiled by the several state agencies, some major 
observations stand out: 


A. Most of the on-the-farm units were built before 1952. 

Only 15.5 per cent of the family units and 6.3 per cent of the bar- 
racks type units have been built since 1952. Of the 714 farm operators 
estimating the life expectancy of their housing for the Employment Service, 
37 estimated less than 5 years; 111 said 5-9 years; 324 said 10-14 years; 
151 said 15-19 years; and 91 said over 20 years. A number of camps are 
using temporary buildings dating from the World War II era. 


B. Most of the migrant families live in one room. 

The Bureau of Labor study found 75 per cent of the migrant families 
in one-room units. These families averaged 4.7 persons. Only 8.8 per 
cent of the families lived in three or more rooms and 5 per cent owned 
trailers. 

The Employment Service reported 5, 800 family-type units with an 
estimated potential capacity of 19,308 persons or 3.3 persons per unit. 
(A unit may be more than one room.) 

The Board of Health found 8, 396 workers living in 2, 027 cabins, 178 
tents, 162 trailers, and 24 barracks. 


C. Overall sanitation ratings of camps are lower for small camps than larger 
camps. 

This table suggests that the marginal farmers with the smaller camps 
may not be able to afford an adequate camp. The presence of an overseer 
or camp manager helps in the maintenance problems and is more often 
found in the large camps. 


OREGON STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 
SURVEY OF MIGRATORY WORKERS - TEN OREGON COUNTIES 


HOUSING AND CAMP SANITATION 


Percent 
Small Medium 
NUMBER OF CAMPS 0 5 | 20 | 100.0 100.0 
CAMP RATING 

Good 
Feir 


Poor 
Not stated 


NUMBER OF WORKFRS IN 
CAMP AT TIME OF SURVEY 
Migrants 
Local 


Number cabins 
Number tents 
Number trailers 
Number barracks 




















NOTE: Small - Camp eapacity under LO 
Medium - Camp capacity 40-99 
large -~- Camp capacity 100 and over, 
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D. Low ratings were due primarily to inadequate sewage and garbage disposal. 
This table summarizes the Board of Health's survey item by item. 


SURVEY 


TOTAL NUMBER OF CAMPS 
SITE 


LIVING UNITS 
Construction 
Maintenance 


WATER SUPPLY 
Location 
Results Water Sample 
Drinking Facilities 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Maintenance 
Flush toilets 
Privies 


Disposal Sewage & Waste 


Location 


HANDWASHING AND BATHING 
FACILITIES 
Handwashing Facilities 
Bathing Facilities 
Maintenance 
Sanit. Towels provided 


UTILITY BUILDINGS 


VECTOR CONTROL & GARBAGE 
DISPOSAL 
Garbage Disposal 
Garbage Storage 
Rodent Control 
Fly & Mosquito Control 


CENERAL 


OREGON STATE BOARD OF HEAL'IH 
OF MIGRATORY WORKERS = TEN OREGON COUNTIES 
HOUSING AND CAMP SANITATICN 


Number of Camps Reporting Percent of | Percent Satis- 


Potad Satis- Unsatis- | Camps Re- factory of 
factory | factory porting Item; Camps Reporting 


* - 31 camps reported privies but did not rate them as satisfactory or unsatis- 


factory. 


E. The pleasantness of acamp is not solely dependent upon the minimum physical 


equipment. 


Imaginative farmers have added greatly to the comfort of the migrant 
by furnishing facilities for recreation. Migrants appreciated those 
camps the Interim Committee visited that had lawns and pleasant grounds. 


The Interim Committee has seen and heard of the abuse by the migrants 
of the facilities provided for them. 
The Interim Committee recognizes that the behavior of the migrants 
themselves can be an obstacle to better housing. 
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EXISTING LEGISLATION 


Oregon does have some "Regulations and Standards for Labor Camps" 
promulgated by the State Board of Health under its broad statutory mandate to 
"have direct supervision of all matters relating to the preservation of life and 
health of the people of the state.'' (ORS 431.110) The Interim Committee at 
first found general unawareness of these regulations and questioned the lack 
of an educational program to acquaint camps of them. But during the course of 
the Interim Committee's study reports of progress were received as local health 
officials and growers met together to improve housing conditions. Some advances 
in Marion and Lane Counties were called to the attention of the Interim Committee, 

One major problem under existing Oregon statutes is the cumbersome 
enforcement procedure which requires the local health officer to call upon the 
county district attorney to bring action against an alleged threat to the public 
health. The result has been no enforcement. 

Other states have developed patterns for protecting the health of the mi- 
grants and the permanent residents and rigid requirements must be met by 
those employing Mexican Nationals. Some states, such as New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Wisconsin, Florida, and New York, require that a camp 
operator secure a license before his camp can be opened. The license is given 
only if the camp meets state requirements. State requirements are found spe- 
cifically in state statutes in California and Wisconsin. Other states have 
promulgated housing "codes" under general laws, including the state of Washington, 
Enforcement often lies with the Health or Labor Departments, or both. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of the Interim Committee itself and the survey reported by 
the Board of Health clearly indicate that inadequate housing facilities exist 
and may be a threat to public health. Testimony has indicated that good housing 
attracts good workers. The abuse of housing by migrants has been noted. The 
existing statutory authority is too general and the regulations promulgated under 
it are not enforceable. The present enforcement procedure encourages the con- 
tinuation of health hazards. 

Therefore, the Interim Committee, after lengthy consultation and consid- 
eration, recommends legislation which: 


*requires only those minimum housing standards needed to protect the 
public health, such as water supply, sewage disposal and fire 
protection; 


*provides for enforcement which will protect the public health aud 
guarantee the farmers rights; 


*makes the migrant as well as the camp operator responsible for maintaining 
the camp; 


*encourages future improvement of migrant labor housing by education 
programs; 


*does not require a license prior to operating a camp and does not 
require payment of any fees; and 


*creates a system of voluntary grower self-inspection. 


A separate bill is included in the appendix which amends Oregon tax laws 
to permit those persons engaged in farming to treat expenses incurred during 


the tax year for the construction of farm labor camps and facilities as deduc- 
tible expenses not to exceed 25 per cent of the gross income derived from 
farming. This is similar to the tax provisions now governing expenses for 
conservation purposes. 


FIELD CONDITIONS 


Sanitation problems are not confined to the farm labor camps and 
housing units. Field conditions are also important because of the possible 
danger to the health of the migrants, the thousands of local residents, 
and in some crops, the potential health hazards to the consumer. The 
Interim Committee was told in its Gresham hearing that, for example, 
freezing strawberries did not sterilize the fruit. 

The accompanying table based on the Board of Health survey points 
up particularly the problems of sewage disposal and the prevalent practice 
of using a common drinking cup. 
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OREGON STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 
SURVEY OF MIGRATORY WORKERS - TEN OREGON COUNTIES 
REPORT ON FIELD SANITATION 


Number of Fields Reporting 


Percent of | Percent Satis- 


Fields Re- factory of 
Satis- Unsatis- | porting Item] Fields Reporting 
Total | factory | factory 


TOTAL NO, FIELDS 


Number of on-field 
workers at time 
of survey 


Poor 


WATER SUPPLY 
Location 
Construction 
Storage 
Treatment 
Results Water Sample 
Potable 
No Common Cups, etc. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Privies 


on Viww 
. 
nn 


VECTOR CONTROL 
Rodent-Insect control 


GENERAL 
Handwashii.g facilities 
First-Aid kit available 
Safe handling toxic 
materials 
Safety hazards, parking 
area 


Responsibility for field sanitation under existing Oregon laws rests with 
the Board of Health and the Bureau of Labor. The Wage and Hour Commission of 
the Bureau of Labor has promulgated Order No. 15 on sanitary conditions in hop 
yards, berry fields and orchards affecting both women and minors; other crops 
are not covered. The owner or operator must furnish an adequate supply of good 
drinking water at convenient places. This-order also requires separate toilets 
for women which must be maintained in a sanitary condition and provided on the 
basis of not less than one seat for each 20 persons employed. 


Interim Committee recommendations for legislation regarding field sani- 
tation is covered in the previous section. 
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HEALTH 


WHAT ARE THE HEALTH PROBLEMS OF MIGRANTS? 


The low health status of migrant workers and their children has been 
reported in various federal and state studies. Considering their low income, 
housing and living conditions, this is not surprising. In 1955 a study in the 
Lower Snake River Valley revealed the migrants had tuberculosis "at fifty 
times the rate of the resident population." Higher incidence of other diseases 
was also reported for the migrant. For this reason the Interim Committee 
welcomed a report of 2,299 interviews of migrants by members of various 
county health departments. These interviews, conducted at the end of the work 
day by nurses, revealed some interesting facts, especially the low immunization 
rate which may pose the threat of epidemic to the permanent community, aswell 
as the migrants themselves. 


OREGON STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 
SURVEY OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 
RESULTS OF INDIVIDUAL HFALTH STATUS INTFRVIEWS - 10 COUNTY TOTAL 
(by sex and race) 


TOTAL SEX 


eT | | 


2299 100.0 1261 


Immunization Card 127 5.5 77 
Typhoid 861 37.5 537 
Diphtheria 1310 57.0 
Smallpox 1531 66.6 
Polio 717 31.2 


Serology 900 39.1 


Tuberculosis 
Had tuberculosis 31 
Skin test 558 
X-ray 


within 2 years 652 
within 3-5 years 


Interstate Health Card 72 


Medical Care Provision, 385 
| 
Handle Chemicals or | 
Insecticides 26 





Total families 698 
Size of family 


95 
193 








*Number who answered affirmatively to questions on interview form, 
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The Board of Health also has this information identified by age groupings 
and residence. 

That low-income groups such as migrants might have serious health pro- 
blems is not surprising. The possible medical expenses incurred by these 
people is of concern to the local communities. The section of this report covering 
Public Welfare indicates the medical grants from the welfare commissions. 

Injuries on the job are another concern. Farmers need not carry State 
Industrial Accident Insurance unless they choose, for the law declares agricul- 
ture to be "non-hazardous," a con- 
clusion widely challenged on its factual 
basis. Thus, migrants lacking health 
insurance, industrial accident coverage 
or employer's liability insurance may 
become a burden on the local welfare 
commission or the local hospital. The 
Employment Services' Farm Operator 
Survey disclosed that 20.2% of the 
farmers carried no insurance, 28.0% 
carried medical and hospital care only, 

49.1% carried both medical-hospital 
and wage compensation insurance. 
This being the case, the Interim 
Committee voted to request an inves- 
tigation of the actual hazards involved 
in the different jobs within the field 
of agriculture. 

In spite of the extensive insur- 
ance coverage found in the above 
mentioned survey, the Interim Commit- 
tee has received reports of extensive 
hardships to hospitals forcedto care 
for migrants without compensation. 

The reported losses ran into the thou- 

sands of dollars. The Oregon Hospital 

Association has been making a study of the situation. Its findings were not 
available when the Interim Committee concluded its work. 

Reports were received of instances where migrants did pay their bills 
even though it may have taken many months. One area reported the migrants 
to be better credit risks than the local residents! 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Considering the possible consequences for migrants and regular 
farm workers and farm operators, the Interim Committee recom- 
mends that the Industrial Accident Commission make a study of jobs 
within agriculture and determine which are hazardous and which are 
non-hazardous for purposes of rate differentials within agriculture 
and recommending to the legislature that those jobs found to be 
hazardous be so declared by statutes. 
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EDUCATION 


The United States as a wealthy, 
democratic nation has long prided 
itself on its educational system as 
essential to the nation's continued 
freedom and prosperity. However, 
national studies have demonstrated 
that the migrants are the least- 
educated group in the nation. Asa 
result, many in the migratory labor 
stream have no choice but to stay in 
this kind of work because they are 
unprepared for anything else. Migra- 
tory children are caught in a trap 
which is especially difficult for the 
Spanish-speaking families to escape. 
Any improvement for the migrants 
and their ability to serve the farmers 
in an increasingly technological age 
must be based on improved educa- 
tional opportunities for both adults 
and children. The two major aspects 
of the educational problem focus 
attention on the migrants and onthe 
community with its educational 
institutions and resources. 


DO MIGRANT CHILDREN 
ATTEND SCHOOL 
WHILE IN OREGON ? 


The thousands of 
migrants coming to Oregon 
each year to helpin diverse 
crops often come during the 
school year. Since many 
follow crops all winter, the 
migrant children are cften 
denied the opportunity to 
secure an adequate education. 


This is because they move 
to several different schools, because 


the family feels it needs the income the 
child might contribute (and usually does 
need it), because the family does not 
always place a high value on education, 
and because, unfortunately, the local 
community does not always welcome 
the migrant child in the local school. 

Migrants are in certain regions 
of Oregon in the autumn when school 
begins, especially in the counties of 
Hood River, Jackson, Klamath, Crook, 
Jefferson, and Malheur. In the spring 
migrants may be found in Malheur, 
Washington, Baker, Marion and other 
counties before school has recessed, 
Although federal legislation no longer 
prohibits children working in the fields 
when the local school is in session, if 
the child has completed school in his 
home area, Oregon still requires all 
children who have not completed high 
school or reached the age of 18 to 
attend unless specifically excused by 
school authorities. 
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WHAT IS THE EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF THE MIGRANTS? 


1. The Bureau of Labor reported 
a low educational level for the adult 

migrants with the children on about 

the same level. (see table below) 


2. Evidence of the tragic plight of 

migrant children is clearly presented 
by the table from the Bureau of Labor 
survey. (see table, page 45) 


NUMBER OF YEARS OF SCHOOL ATTENDED BY INTERVIEWEES 
(686 Male; 108 Female) 


1.9 17 3.1 a. 
i OAT Bos MO 398 | 


*Less 6 college students in Umatilla area. 


3. The Oregon State Department of 
Education has told the Interim Com- 
mittee of lower educational levels for 
the children than the previous genera- 
tion of migrant workers. 


COMMUNITY EDUCATIONAL 
RESOURCES 


In its several hearings the 
Interim Committee found school 
administrators with varying degrees 
of awareness and concern for the 
education of the migrant children. 
Several schools add a teacher to the 
staff when the migrants are in the 
area. Other schools expand their 
classes and do the best they can with 
the unpredictable comings and goings 
of the migrants. Not all of the prin- 
cipals take to the roads themselves 
to insure the attendance of all chil- 
dren in compliance with the laws of 


Oregon, but some conscientious ones 
do. Exact information on each school 


district's responses to the migrants is 
not available. 

That administrators and teachers 
encounter serious problems in dealing 
with migrants cannot be doubted. Fi- 
nancing extra teachers is one problem. 
The lack of records for children who 
arrive one day unannounced and who 
may depart for some other region as 
suddenly is something of a handicap. 
The content of instruction to be given 
children, especially older ones, 
requires careful consideration. Lan- 
guage barriers, health and personal 
hygienic standards, clothing, lunches, 
school supplies, and transportation 
must be added to the list of problems. 
Serious difficulties may be encountered 
in the spring when migrant children, 
almost always lacking development in 
oral and written skills, arrive in a 
classroom that has been working to- 
gether at a normal pace for eight 
months. 

Different communities respond 
in different ways. In Malin, Oregon, 
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RELATION OF MIGRANT CHILD TO PROPER GRADE 
(Percentage of sample behind proper* grade level for their age) 


Percentage of 
Sample Behind 
Proper Grade*** 


Number Behind 


Y 


NVR NONE ENO RPWOAND oO 
w 


VL 
oo 


Total|167 |304 |117 | 220 


Average 


* Proper grade level is taken here to mean one of two grades for each 
grade level, This allows for local or state rule variations and other 
circumstances which effect decisions as to what year a child should start 
first prade. It also allows for the inevitable error and confusion in 
the mind of the parent when trying to list the correct age and grade level 
for every child in a large family. The following was the key used in 
determining the proper grade: 


Age 6 = Grades Age 10 - Grades 5 or 6 Age 1k = Grades 9 or 10 
Age 7 = Grades Age 11 - Grades 6 or 7 Age 15 - Grades 10 or 11 
Age 6 = Grades Age 12 - Grades 7 or 8 Age 16 - Grades 11 or 12 
Age 9 = Grades Age 13 - Grades 8 or 9 17018 - Grades 12 or Grad. 


+ Number reporting - since education data was not obtained on all of 
the children, partly perhaps due to parental reluctance to disclose low 
grade levels, we are able to analyze only a partial report. 


*#** Number behind refers to the number of children who are behind the 
lowest grade level set forth in the key above. 
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the Interim Committee found a 
separate school for migrants oper- 
ated inside the fenced-in labor camp. 
Some migrant parents preferred this 
arrangement, since it lessened the 
social pressure on their children, 
especially concerning the purchase of 
clothes. On the other hand, school 
officials in other areas vigorously 
supported integrating migrant children 
because of the advantages to the chil- 
dren of feeling a part of the community 
and of being accepted. It was hoped 
by such administrators that the chil- 
dren would be inspired to continue in 
school. 


EXPERIMENTS 


Because education is vital in 
giving the child a possible choice con- 
cerning staying in the migrant stream 
or leaving it, a number of experiments 
have been under way. The Oregon 
Council of Churches has pioneered in 
some special summer instruction in 
several areas of the state. This ledto 
a valuable and significant experiment 
in the Independence area under the 
leadership of Oregon College of Educa- 
tion in Monmouth. In the summer of 
1958 three schools were opened in 
three labor camps inthe Independence- 
South Salem area. 

Seven teachers enrolled at Oregm 
College of Education for summer 
courses taught in the migrant schools. 
The operation represented a three- 
way cooperation: the college furnished 
the teachers and supplies; camp 
owners furnished rooms or permitted 
the use of the camp grounds; and the 
foremen helped to notify parents and 
children. The schools operated during 
the morning hours handling grades 
1-4 only. 

The Roman Catholic Churchhas 
a program of religious education in 
the Woodburn area, especially for the 
Spanish-speaking people. 

The College of Idaho, Caldwell, 
Idaho, on the idaho-Oregon border has 
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If the forecast of sharply increase, 
numbers of Spanish-speaking migrants 
in Oregon is realized, the educational 
problem will require more teachers 
trained in Spanish. Other aspects of 
the Spanish-speaking culture will have 
to be recognized, and the opportunities 
for cultural enrichment of considerable 
advantage to the community ought to be 
explored. 

Any improvement of the educa- 
tional level of migratory workers must 
consider the migrants, both children 
and adults, and the communities faced 
with providing the necessary staff and 
facilities. Other states--such as New 
York, Pennsylvania, Florida, Colorada 
Idaho, and California--have given much 
more thought to this matter. 


also experimented with summer programs. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Migrant labor is not cheap labor Lacking evidence of specific plans 
when one considers the price paid by _ to meet this problem, the Interim Com- 
migrant children. In anage when mittee finally summoned various public 
educational levels are rising, oppor- and private groups to work out a pro- 
tunity for advancement is limited to gram. Recognizing the need for more 
those qualified. The nation cannot specific information, the recommenda- 
afford poorly educated citizens. Yet tion is for a two-year program of 
migrants and their children are seri- research and experimentation; speci- 
ously handicapped, and Oregon has fically, the Interim Committee 
done very little about its share of recommends passage of its bill 
the problem. which provides: 


A staff person be added to the Department 
of Education with responsibility for gathering 
facts and stimulating interest in migrant children' 
education and to make a report in 1960. 


Pilot programs conducted inthe summers 
by school districts and state institutions of higher 
education to be financed by the state. 


A seven-member advisory committee on migrant 


children be appointed by the Governor and composed 
of two employers of migrants, two educators and 
three others. 


A sum of $50,000 be appropriated for these purposes 
for this two-year program. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE 


PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAMS 


Often classified as the forgotten people of the United States, migrants, 
because of their limited earnings and low level of formal education, are often 
forced to turn to public agencies for aid; but many migrants have no legal resi- 
dence and cannot qualify for aid. The 1958 Governors' Conference recognized 
this problem and resolved "...that the Chairman be instructed to appoint a 
committee to study alternative means for solving the problem of granting and 
paying public assistance to 'stateless' persons including: 


1. Reciprocal agreements or compacts among the S tates whereby 
the State in which the residence requir 2ment for public assist- 
ance was last established by now 'stateless' personwillassume ° 
the cost of public assistance to the State wherein such assistance 
is granted, until such time as new residence is established; or, 


2. Legislation by the Congress of the United States whereby the Federal 
Government will assume the cost of public assistance to these 
‘stateless’ persons, 


In Oregon they may find residence requirements which they cannot meet 
barring their way to traditional programs of relief, such asoldage assistance, 
aidtothe blind and aid to dependent children. Migrants who have established 
legal residence in some other state are returned to that state if they seek aidin 
Oregon. Furthermore, agricultural workers are often exempt from compulsory 
social and protective legislation, such as industrial accident coverage and un- 
employment compensation unless the farmer chooses to be covered or has other 
insurance, 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


DO MIGRANTS RECEIVE 
PUBLIC WELFARE AID IN OREGON ? 


There is no help available for single, employable men at any time; some 
counties deny aid to employable couples, or for children over 14 during harvest 
season in Oregon. However, Oregon may grant general assistance to non- 
resident families in need. This is financed by the county and the state sharing 
the costs on a 30%-70% basis. Out-patient care at the University of Oregon 


Medical School in Portland is covered by direct appropriations by the legislature. 


The cost of these grants was a special concern of the Interim Commit- 
tee, since it had heard rumors that some migrants might be coming to 
Oregon to take advantage of such assistance, which is not usually given in 
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other states. A special study was conducted by the State Public Welfare 
Commission to determine the facts. Their findings may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. Migrants constitute only 8% of the general assistance budget, 
only 1% of the cost of welfare programs in Oregon. 


More than 1500 migrant families get help each year, 40% for 
one month only. 


Of those 690 cases receiving assistance in March-April, 1958, 
139 had last worked in California and almost all 690 would 
work next in Oregon. 


Less money is spent on migrant medical care than regular 
general assistance recipients. 


5. The average grant was $90.09 per month for general assistance. 


The State Welfare Commission report includes interesting summaries by 
county. The estimated total load for the entire state for the year was 1,517 
migrant cases. 


PATTERNS OF MIGRANT NEEDS 


Since migrants needing assistance often are early or between jobs, this 
cost of the uncertainty or misinformation concerning employment is carried by 
the entire state, not just agriculture. Some counties reported as follows: 

Malheur County reported migrants constituted 25% of their general 
assistance load. 

Yamhill County Welfare reported many younger couples, not formerly in 
the migrant stream but entering because of the force of circumstances, following 
a pattern of intermittent work interspersed with public welfare. Migrants in 
Yamhill County have not been accepted socially by the community. The fact that 
many live in the Eola Village, the permanent labor camp, results in Yamhill 
County Welfare subsidizing the entire rental at Eola from November through 
March, a great drain on the Welfare budget. Many of these recipients appear to 
be in the process of changing their status from migrants to Oregon residents. 

Hood River reported 60% of the general assistance load attributed to mi- 
grants in families averaging six members. Most of these were from Oregon, 
but many new migrants applied for aid. The Welfare Department there felt the 
load was due to people arriving too early to work "possibly because of some 
misleading information regarding the availability of employment." 

Marion County found the increase in migrants receiving general assistance 
about comparable to the increase in the permanent population. 

Linn County reported migrants moving to other counties because of a lack 
of housing. 

Klamath County Welfare told of private assistance, usually in the form of 
guarantees at the community grocery stores, given to 400 migrant families. 


Conclusion: Migrants who are brought into an area before there is work 
or who come on their own initiative may cost the state and the county rather 
than benefiting the region or themselves. However, the cost of the present pub- 
lic welfare program does not appear unreasonable, and no new legislation is 
recommended. 
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COMMUNITY CONCERN 


ARE OREGON CITIZENS CONCERNED 
WITH MIGRANT PROBLEMS? 


Farmers have been concerned 
about securing an adequate supply of 
labor to cultivate, harvest and process 
their crops. To meet this need they 
have individually and through their 
associations sought to recruit enough 
workers. The services of the state 
and federal governments also have 
been enlisted in recruitment efforts. 
But in solving the problem of anade- 
quate labor supply, other problems 
arise. How aware of these other 
problems, such as migrant labor 
housing, health and educational levels 
are the permanent residents of Oregon 
communities? What do some com- 
munities do about these problems? 
The reception given migrants seems 
closely related to the adequacy of the 
supply of competent workers. The 
Interim Committee, under the man- 
date of S.J.R. #2, is as interested in 
community concerns for the migrants. 


FARM AND TOWN 


Grower-community 
relations may be quite 
good as a result of recog- 
nition of the interdepen- 
dence of farm and town. 
Indeed, in some regions 
leading merchants and 
other citizens in the town 
may operate orchards or 
fields in addition to their 
city businesses. However, 
the Committee did find 
some areas of tension 
within these groups of 
permanent residents, 


where the community does not under- 
stand the farmer's needs. It probably 
cannot understand the migrant's problem 
either. 

It would behoove the growers to 
continue their efforts to secure under- 
standing and cooperation from the non- 
farm community. This is especially 
significant when one recalls the role 
played by local workers in harvesting 
Oregon's crops. On the other side, 
non-farm groups are well advised to 
learn more about the grower's problems, 
needs and contribution to the state's 
economy. After all, this is one state 
and all must cooperate to achieve the 
good life. 

The tens of thousands of migrants 
in Oregon would like to share inthe good 
life too. Considering their contribution 
to our economy, this does not seem 
unreasonable. The previous chapters 
have recounted the limitations encoun- 
tered by the migrant worker and his 
family as they work their way through 
Oregon. In some communities, special 


attention is given to these necessary 
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workers and their lot is made a little 
happier. What has been done in 
Oregon to help the migrant achieve 
the good life, and what might be done? 


STATEWIDE PROGRAMS 


A number of state-wide organ- 
izations are attempting to serve the 
Oregon "community." The Oregon 
Council of Churches with its 
"Migrant Ministry" is one, and it 
is a part of a country-wide program 
of the National Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. Professional 
and volunteer leadership, experienced 
and dedicated, help to marshal lay 
people and clergymen in many key 
agricultural areas to provide varied 
programs. In its hearings throughout 
the state, the Committee found in 
almost every region representatives 
of these churches attending hearings 
and planning their work. The 1957 
report for the Oregon Council of 
Churches listed several regions being 
served by the migrant ministry: 

Hillsboro Eola Village 
Independence Stayton 

Redmond Milton-Freewater 
Malheur County 

Malin (Klamath County) 

Each of these programs involved 
the cooperation of local farm, business 
and civic groups helping the churches 
by supplying goods and other assistance, 
Hundreds of church members all over 
Oregon contributed funds, clothing, 
personal hygiene kits and literature. 
Local counciis of churches are active 
partners in this work. 

The activities of the Roman 
Catholic Church brought to the attention 
of the Committee included an evening 
program at the Woodburn Parochial 
School for migrant adults and children. 
Provision of priests of Mexican back- 
ground, fluent in Spanish, who work 
in the migrant stream from Texas to 
Oregon, is typical of their concern for 
the welfare of the migrants. The 
Archdiocesan Council of Catholic 
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Women has taken an interest in the 
Committee's work, as one of their 
national program areas is work with 
migrants. 

The Union Gospel Mission, sup- 
ported by some protestant groups, 
has a mission to migrants inthe Greshan 
area. 

The Oregon Congress of Parents 
and Teachers includes the educational 
opportunities for migrant children in 
their general concern. Their 698 
local units with 120,000 members are 
planning further study of migrant 
problems. 

The Committee has heard state- 
ments or had present at meetings a 
wide variety of other private groups; 
the A. F. of L-C.I.0., the Oregon 
Hospital Association, the Oregon Red 
Cross, the Oregon Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, The Council on the Aging, 
Volunteers of America, among others. 

Naturally, farm groups have fol- 
lowed the migrant problem most 
closely. At each of the several hear- 
ings representatives of the growers' 
associations and community groups 
have been invited to attend. In most 
instances these associations sent 
spokesmen and observers to inform 
the Committee of their views, needs 
and programs. 
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In addition to the special com- 
munity groups, general farm interest 
organizations have made their opinions 
known to this Committee. Especially 
active has been the Oregon Farm 
Bureau Federation and its county units. 
Much helpful information has been 
exchanged with this group. Their 
thoughtful participation was much 
appreciated. 

The Oregon State Grange also 
sent an observer and a spokesman to 
Committee meetings. 

Rarely is the migrant directly 
represented in studies such as this 
one. However, a unique development 
has been the work of the Latin America 
Club, composed of permanent resi- 
dents of Oregon and others who are 
Spanish speaking. This organization 
represents an effort to provide a 
bridge between the Spanish-speaking 
migrant and the community. Programs 
of private aid and personal orientetion 
to the local culture have been under- 
taken. This Club brought a number of 
Spanish-speaking migrants to Commit- 
tee hearings that the Committee might 
learn their story firsthand. 


COLLEGES HELP 


A number of colleges in Oregon 
have also evidenced a concern in this 
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problem, At Willamette University 

a joint seminar of sociology and 
economics students under the general 
guidance of Dr. John Rademaker made 
a considerable study of the migrant 
labor situation. In a three-year 
program, these students interviewed 
public officials, farmers, merchants 
and migrants in representative areas 
of Oregon. Their useful findings were 
made available to the Committee. 

Students at Linfield College con- 
tribute their time and talent toward 
advancing the programs available for 
migrant families at Eola Village, near 
MeMinnville. 

Pacific University furnishes 
leadership and student help for the 
program at the Hillsboro Labor Camp 

The summer school in the 
Independence region conducted by the 
Oregon College of Education has 
already been mentioned. 


EVIDENCES OF LOCAL COMMUNITY 
CONCERN 


Local community concern for the 
problems facing migrants can be 
assessed only by considering the actual 
programs called to the attention of the 
Committee or the apparent absence 
thereof. This necessarily involves 
the public agencies as well, for they 
can have considerable impact ontheir 
community if they choose. 


Malheur County 
An outstanding example of what 


can be done to welcome migrants was 
described to the Committee by repre- 
sentatives of the Nyssa-Nampa Beet 


Growers Association. Elements of 
the Nyssa community rallied to the 
support of a special fiesta in which 
hundreds of Spanish-speaking migrants 
and leading civic officials shared. A 
Spanish dinner, folk dances and con- 
tests marked the fiesta. 

In addition to supplying recrea- 
tional equipment for the labor camps 


and offering clothing in thrift sales, 
e commuhity working with the 
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National Council of Churches, brought The Nyssa program has attracted fa- 

in 4 Spanish-speaking minister. Exten- vorable attentionall over the United 

sive programs for men, women and States. 

children were conducted. A newsletter An example of community concern 

in Spanish has also been printed. is reflected in this copy of a letter sent 
to the labor camps and farms. 


NYSSA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


August 11, 1955 
To The Residents of the Nyssa Labor Camp 


The Nyssa Schools will open on September 6, and you may be 
wondering where your children fit into the picture. 


We believe your children should attend school while they reside 
in this Community. We have no prejudice against any Nationality, 
Race or Creed. A child is a child as far as we are concerned and 
we treat them all alike. 


The School District furnishes books to all children in the first 
eight grades. The High School has a rental plan for books. The 
cost for Grade School pupils is only for paper, pencil and so forth. 
The cost for High School pupils will run a little bit higher. 


We realize that many of you will be leaving the Community 
before too long. We do think that you owe your children the oppor- 
tunity to attend school while they are here. Even though their 
attendance will be of short duration, it will help them greatly when 
they enter school at the location of your permanent winter quarters. 
I can assure you that the school which eventually enrolls them will 
be glad that they attended here. 


You may be assured that your children and you, if you accom- 
pany them for registration, will be treated courteously and kindly. 
Ask for the principal at any school or for the undersigned. Any one 
of these men will attend to your problem. 


Oregon Laws require that a youngster attend school until he 
is eighteen or until he graduates from High School. We do not 
intend to hound or persecute you in this matter. We will be very 
happy to have your children attend our schools but we prefer to 
have them do so at their own volition or yours. 


High School pupils may register on August 24, 25 and 26 from 
9:00 A. M. to 4:30 P.M. and from 7:00 P. M. to 9:00 P. M. on 
August 25th. If these dates are not suitable, they may register at 
any time after noon on September 6. 


First Grade boys and girls are to register at the Grade School 
on August 24 or 25. Toenter First Grade achild must be at least 6 
years old by November 15, 1955. 


Ver oy yours, 


Richard Wilson 
Supt. of Schools, 
Nyssa, Oregon 
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A similar letter in Spanish 
might have added to the effectiveness 
of the welcome. The Vale Grange has 
conducted programs within the local 
camp that have gained nation-wide 
approval. These programs include 
improved recreation facilities, classes 
in home economics, and other exam- 
ples of community concern. 

This Eastern Oregon area has 
work for the migrants for six months 
and can do more to give the benefits 
of the community than can some other 
regions. However, much could be 
learned from their experience and it 
would seem a good project for farm, 
business, church and civic groups to 
learn more about this program. 


Klamath County 
The Committee found a Migrant 


Ministry program in the Malin Labor 
Camp which was supported by church 
groups in the surrounding area. The 
programs that may have extended be- 
yond the enclosed camp were not made 
known, One exception was the ener- 


getic activity of the Merrill School 
principal, William Kurtz, whose 
vigorous recruitment of students and 


efforts to clothe and feed the needy 
were publicly recognized by the Oregon 
Journal award given him in August, 
1958. A few individuals can have an 
impact. 


Eola Village 
This large, permanent housing 


camp near McMinnville has a year- 
around program sponsored by churches 
and supported by civic clubs and 
college students. Surplus milk pro- 
ducts are given by the local Cooperative 
Dairy Association, The official recog- 
nition of the importance of migrant 
labor housing is found in the fact that 
Eola Village is owned by Yamhill 
County. The management of the camp 
has achieved notable. success in devel- 
oping support of the camp residents 

for building and maintenance projects. 
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Independence and Stayton Areas 


The cooperation of farmers in 
these areas in permitting the use of 
on-the-farm facilities for the pro- 
grams of the Council of Churches 
deserves commendation. Reports of 
tensions and serious incidents in the 
Independence area suggest that efforts 
to expand community-farmer-migrant 
cooperation and understanding must 
be encouraged. The continued access 
to farm labor camps for the continua- 
tion and improvement of programs 
seems essential. 


Other Regions 
Comments cannot be made about 


every region, but the concern of local 
people whether in the public or private 
capacity is widespread. For example, 
the school officials in North Plains 
and the Welfare Workers in the Muit- 
nomah County are actively working to 
help migrant workers improve their 
lot. There were some communities 
wherein no organized efforts seem to 
be made to prepare the community for 
the coming of the migrants or to indi- 
cate that they were welcome as an 
essential contribution to the local 
economy. Considering what is needed 
in light of the disadvantages the mi- 
grants encounter, the Committee 
strongly encourages those communities 
lagging in organized expression of 
concern to develop some programs 
similar to those successful ones cited 
above. Such community concern should 
contribute to the growth of migrant's 
desire and ability to be a goodcitizen 

Important by-products of commun- 
ity good will should be amore adequate 
and stable labor force and better 
migrant citizens in our communities. 
Not only should the economic benefits 
be tangible; but, more important, 
Oregon will be increasingly known as 
a state where good, hard-working 
people are welcomed and treated 
decently. 


There is considerable "self-government" 


in the camp, 
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CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY 


Migrant work- 
ers andtheir families 
supply vitally needed 
services to many 
Oregon communities, 

The very nature of 
their work results 

in their being unable 
to share in allofthe 
services and pro- 
grams supplied by 
the state of Oregon 
State agencies having 
responsibility for 
programs for per- 
manent residents 
understandably may 
overlook the pressing 
problems of the 
migrants. 

The United 
States government 
has had for a num- ' 
ber of years a means of coordinating the efforts of regular departments to aid 
the migrants. The President's Committee on Migratory Labor brings together 
cabinet officers and their representatives and can thereby avoid overlooking 
problems as well as duplicating services. 

A number of forward-looking states have established by law some provi- 
sions for dealing with migratory labor problems. This requires a special 
budget in some instances. No such expense is planned by the Interim Committee. 

The beginning made by the Inter-Agency Committee on Agricultural Labor 
appointed by Governor Robert Holmes in December, 1957, is so significant the 
Interim Committee feels it should be perpetuated by statute. 

This coordination of existing agencies and the use of their staff and facil- 
ities seems a better solution rather than establishing a separate agency. There- 
fore the Interim Committee recommends passage of its bill, a draft of which is 
in the Appendix, which provides: 

* An Inter-Agency Committee on Migratory Labor composed of the 

heads of the following agencies or their designated permanent 
representatives: Employment Service, Departments of Agri- 
culture, Education and Welfare, Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion, Bureau of Labor, Board of Health and other agencies. 
* The governor be empowered to name the chairman. 
* This committee to meet at least quarterly and to present a written 
annual report to the governor with each member a; 


ncy 
reporting its activities, The chairmanhas maaan for this. 
- This program to be carried onfor a four-year period and re-examined 
en. 





APPENDIX 


SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


The Legislative Interim Committee on Migratory Labor authorized by 
$,J.R. #2 met and elected officers in Salem, August 23, 1957. Plans were 
made to select a staff and to hold hearings around the state. The committee 
employed Dr. Donald Balmer, Assistant Professor of Political Science at 
Lewis and Clark College, Portland, as Research Director. 


Committee activities may be summarized in the following categories: 


A. Field trips and hearings were held in various parts of the state. 
Sub-committees of three were used to conserve funds. Committee 
meetings and hearings: 

Salem, August 23, 1957 The Dalles, June 17, 1958 
Ontario, September 21, 1957 Pendleton, June 28, 1958 

Hood River, September 28, 1957 Portland, July 23, 1958 
Klamath Falls, October 12, 1957 Medford, August 18, 1958 
Salem, November 1, 1957 Portland, August 23, 1958 
Gresham, December 14, 1957 Redmord, September 20-21, 1958 
Portland, January 25, 1958 Portland, September 27-28, 1958 
Hillsboro, June 10, 1958 Portland, October 11, 1958 


Materials from the federal government and other states were 
gathered. 


Comments and advice were sought from various groups of farmers, 
church leaders, migrants and other persons concerned with migra- 
tory labor. They were kept informed of and participated in commit- 
tee hearings and meetings. All meetings have been public. Views 
of those concerned have been carefully considered and many incor- 
porated in this Report. 


Close cooperation was developed with the Governor's Inter -agency 
Committee on Agricultural Labor. Their extensive surveys, urged 
by the Interim Committee, provided much factual infoi mation used 
in developing this Report and its recommended bills. The complete 
reports of the Employment Service on farm operators and crew 
leaders and the Public Welfare Department were received. The 
Board of Health and Bureau of Labor reports, while progress 
reports of counties surveyed up to mid-summer, were very exten- 
sive and valuable. 
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FORTY-NINTH LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY—REGULAR SESSION 


Senate Joint Resolution No. 2 


Introduced by Senators LETH and SWEETLAND, OHMART 
SCHLESINGER, ELFSTROM and ROGERS and read 
January 28, 1957 


1 Whereas the agricultural industry of Oregon includes many 
2 crops which require a great deal of labor; and 
3 Whereas the need for agricultural laborers has for some years 
4 increased and now exceed the supply available from the use of 
5 permanent residents of the state; and 
6 Whereas the attraction of migrant workers to the state has thus 
7 become essential to the continuation of present trends in our agri- 
8 cultural industry; and 
9 Whereas the production and processing of these crops contributes 
10 significantly to our state’s total economy in the amount of many 
11 millions of dollars, and involves even larger investment in land, 
buildings and equipment; and 
Whereas it is essential to the prosperity and continued growth 
of our agricultural industry that adequate information be gathered 
and plans made with regard to the problem of assuring the in- 
dustry an adequate and dependable supply of labor; and 
Whereas the health, welfare, productivity, income, educations, 
recreation, community acceptance and general well-being of migrant 
workers bears a direct relationship to our ability to attract them 
here for work in our agricultural industry; and 
Wheeras these considerations are also of interest to the people 


of the state from the standpoint of their influence upon the health, 


2 welfare, productivity, income, education, recreation, community 


3 relations and general well-being of the permanent resident of the 
state; and 


Whereas there is at present inadequate information gathered 
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by impartial and objective means on these subjects; now, therefore, 
Be It Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon, the House of 

Representatives jointly concurring: 

That there be created an interim committee composed of nine 
members, two of whom shall be appointed by the President of the 
Senate from among the members of the Senate, and three of whom 
shall be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives 

3 from among the members of the House, and four of whom shall be 
appointed by the Governor to represent the public at large; be it 
5 further 

Resolved, That this interim committee may select and employ 
a competent staff to make a study and written report on the sub- 
jects above stated to the Fiftieth Legislative Assembly, including 
such comment, conclusions and recommendations as the committee 
itself may make upon the study and report, and with respect to 
such legislation, if any, which would be required to carry on the 
recommendations of their report; and be it further 

Resolved, That the committee may fix the compensation of such 
personnel. The members of the committee shall receive no com- 
pensation for their services but shall be reimbursed for travel and 


other expenses actually and necessarily incurred in the performance 


of their duties. The Secretary of State shall audit all claims ap- 


»8 proved by the chairman of the committee and shall draw his warrant 


on the State Treasurer for the payment thereof out of moneys appro- 
priated for the expenses of the Forty-ninth Legislative Assembly, 
except that such payments shall not exceed in the aggregate the 


sum of $7,500. HO 


SENATE AMENDMENT TO 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 2 


(May 16, 1957) 
By JOINT COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


1 On page 3, line 4 of the printed resolution, delete “7,500” and 
2 insert “6,000”. 
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Labor Contractor Regulation 


A BILL FOR 
AN ACT 


Relating to the regulation and licensing of 
farm labor contractors; creating new provisions; 
amending ORS 658.005 and 658.015; appropriating 
money; providing penalties; and declaring an 
emergency. 


Be It Enacted by the People of the State of 
Oregon: 


Section 1. As used in this Act, unless 
the context requires otherwise: 

(1) “Crew leader" means any person whose 
only duties in addition to working on a farm 
are, as an employe of the farmer, to disburse 
wages, supervise, time, check, count, weigh, 
direct or oversee; or who, as an employe of the 
farmer, transports workers from their temporary 
lodging in the area to their worksite and 
receives no compensation from the workers for 
transporting them; and who does no soliciting, 
recruiting or hiring of workers. 

(2) (a) “Farm labor centractor" means 
any person who, for an agreed remuneration or 
rate of pay, recruits, solicits, supplies or 
employs workers to perform farm labor for 
another in connection with the production or 
harvesting of farm products; or who recruits, 
solicits, supplies or employs workers on behalf 
of an employer engaged in the growing, produc- 
tion or harvesting of farm products; or who, in 
connection with the recruitment or employment of 
farm labor, furnishes board, lodging or trans- 
portation for workers; or who supervises, times, 
checks, counts, weighs or in any manner directs, 
oversees or is responsible for their work or 
disburses wage payments to them in connection 
with their work, except as provided by sub- 
section (1) of this section. 

(b) However, “farm labor contractor" does 
not include farmers, their permanent employes, 
advertising media, platoon leaders or individuals 
engaged in the solicitation or recruitment of 
children who are under 18 years of age for day- 
haul work on a farm or in connection with the 
growing, production or harvesting of farm pro- 
ducts; nor does it include the Oregon State 
Employment Service. 

(3) "Labor commissioner" means the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor. 


Section 2. (1) Except as provided by 
section 6 of this Act, no person shall act as a 
farm labor contractor without a valid license 
in his possession issued to him by the Labor 
Commissioner. The Bureau of Labor shall make 
rules for the issuance of duplicate licenses in 
the event of the loss or destruction of 
original licenses, 

(2) All crew leaders and persons described 
in paragraph (b) of subsection (2) of section 1 
of this Act, except farmers, their permanent 
employes, and advertising media shall register 
at any office of the Oregon State Employment 
Service under the rules of the Bureau of Labor. 


Section 3. (1) Any person may file an 
application for a license to act as a farm labor 


contractor at any office of the Oregon State 
Employment Service. The application shall be 
sworn to by the applicant and shall be written 
on a form prescribed by the Labor Commissioner, 
The form shali include, but not be limited to, 
questions asking: 

(a) The applicant's name, address and 
citizenship. 

(bo) Information on all motor vehicles to 
be used by the applicant in his operaticns as 
a farm labor contractor. 

(c) Whether or not the applicant was denied 
a@ license under this Act within the preceding 
three years, or had such a license revoked with- 
in the preceding three years. 

(d) The names and addresses of all persons 
financially interested, whether as partners, 
shareholders, associates or profit-sharers, in 
the applicant's proposed operations as a fam 
labor contractor, together with the amount of 
their respective interests, and whether or not, 
to the best of the applicant's knowledge, any 
of these persons was denied a license under 
this Act within the preceding three years, or 
had such a license revoked within the preceding 
three years, 

(2) Each applicant shall furnish a sworn 
written statement, providing any information 
required by the Labor Commissioner relating to 
the applicant's character, competence, responsi- 
bility and the manner and method by which he 
proposes to conduct his operations as a fam 
contractor if he is licensed. 

(3) Each applicant shall furnish satis- 
factory proof with his application of the 
existence of a policy of insurance in an amount 
adequate under rules issued by the Bureau of 
Labor. The policy shall insure the applicant 
throughout the period for which a license is 
sought against liability for injury to persons 
and damage to property arising out of the 
applicant's operation or ownership of any motor 
vehicle used for the transportation of workers 
in connection with his operations as a farm 
labor contractor. 


Section k. The office of the Oreron State 
Employment Service in which an application is 
filed under section 3 of this Act shall 
immediately forward the application form and 
accompanying statements to the Labor Commissioner 
if satisfactory evidence of adequate insurance 
has been furnished under subsection (3) of 
section 3 of this Act and if the applicant has 
paid in advance a fee of $10. 


Section 5. The Labor Commissioner shall 
conduct an investigation of each applicant's 
character, competence and reliability, and of 
any other matter relating to the applicant or 
to the manner and method by which he proposes 
to conduct and has conducted his operations as 
a farm labor contractor, The Labor Commissioner 
shall issue a license within 15 days after the 
day on which the application therefor was 
received in his office if he is satisfied as 
to the applicant's character, competence and 
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reliability. Any individual may protest the 
jssuance of a license to any applicant at any 
time, and the Labor Commissioner shall give the 
jndividual an opportunity to state the reasons 
for his objection. 


Section 6, (1) The office of the Oregon 
State Employment Service in which an application 
is filed shall issue to the applicant a tempor- 
ary permit valid for not more than 15 days, if 
the following conditions are satisfied: 

(a) The application is complete on its 
faces 

(b) The applicant has furnished satis- 
factory evidence of edequate insurance under 
rules issued by the Bureau of Labor. 

(c) The applicant has paid in advance the 
fee of $10 required by section 4 of this Act. 

(ad) The applicant has not been denied a 
license under this Act within the preceding 
three years, nor has had such a license revoked 
within the preceding three years, 

(2) The office that issued a temporary 
permit to an applicant may renew it for one 
additional period not to exceed 5 days if the 
Labor Commissioner neither approves nor rejects 
the applicant's application within 15 days after 
the application was filed. However, any tempor- 
ary permit expires immediately if the Labor 
Commissioner rejects the application of the 
person holding that permit, 

(3) For the purposes of paragraphs (c) 
and (d) of subsection (1) of section 3 of this 
Act and paragraph (d) of subsection (1) of 
this section, the refusal by the Labor 
Commissioner to renew a license shall be 
considered as the revocation of that license 
on the date of its expiration. 


Section 7. Each license expires on 
December 31 following the date of its issuance, 
unless sooner revoked by the Labor Commissioner. 
A license shall be renewed each year upon pay- 
ment in advance of a fee of $10, but the Labor 
Commissioner may require any person seeking 
renewal to file a new application under sec- 
tion 3 of this Act and may conduct a new 
investigation of the applicant's character, 
competence and reliability, and of any other 
matter relating to the applicant or to the 
manner by which he proposes to conduct and has 
conducted his operations as a farm labor con- 
tractor, 


Section 8, Each license shall bear on its 
face such information as is prescribed by rules 
of the Bureau of Labor, including but not limited 


tos 

(1) The name and address of the licensee 
and a statement that the license is not valid 
after the expiration date, 

(2) The number, date of issuance and 
expiration date of the license, 

(3) A statement that the license shall 
not be transferred or assigned. 


Section 9, Each person licensed to act as 
a farm labor contractor shall: 

(1) Carry his license with him at all 
times and exhibit it upon request to any person 
with whom he intends to deal in his capacity as 
a farm labor contractor. 

(2) File immediately at the United States 
post office serving his address, as noted on 
the face of his license, a correct change of 
address if he permanently changes his address, 
and notify the Labor Commissioner each time he 
changes his address, 
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(3) Pay or distribute promptly, when due, 
to the individuals entitled thereto all money 
or other things of value entrusted to him by 
any person for that purpose, 

(4) Comply with the terms and provisions 
of all legal and valid agreements or contracts 
he has entered into in his capacity as a farm 
labor contractor, 

(5) File annually at an office of the 
Oregon State Employment Service information 
relating to his work agreements with farmers 
and workers. This information shall include 
wages and work to be performed and any other 
subject required under the rules of the Bureau 
of Labor, and shall be posted conspicuously 
under the rules of the Bureau of Labor. 


Section 10, No person licensed to act as 
a farm labor contractor, or applying for a 
license to act as a farm labor contractor, 
shall: 

(1) Make any misrepresentation, false 
statement or wilful concealment in his 
application for a license, 

(2) Wilfully make or cause to be made to 
any person any false, fraudulent or misleading 
representation, or publish or circulate any 
false, fraudulent or misleading information 
concerning the terms, condition or existence 
of employment at any place or by any person. 

(3) Do any act in his capacity as a farm 
labor contractor, or wilfully cause any act to 
be done, that constitutes a crime under any 
law of this state, 

(4) Solicit or induce, or cause to be 
solicited or induced, the violation of an 
existing contract of employment. 


Section 11. The Labor Commissioner may 
revoke, suspend or refuse to renew a license 
to act as a labor contractor upon his own 
motion or upon complaint by any individual, 
if: 

(1) The licensee or his agent has 
violated or failed to comply with any provision 
of this Act; or 

(2) The conditions under which the license 
was issued have changed or no longer exist; or 

(3) The licensee's character, reliability 
or competence makes him unfit to act as a farm 
labor contractor, 


Section 12, (1) All proceedings relating 
to the issuance, revocation, suspension, 
renewal or refusel to renew a license to act 
as a farm lator contractor shall be conducted 
under ORS 163.310 to 183.510, 

(2) All rules of the Bureau of Labor 
under this Act shall be issued in compliance 
with ORS 183,310 to 163.510. 


Section 13. (1) All fees and other money 
received by the Labor Comissioner under this 
Act shall be placed in the General Fund, 

(2) The Bureau of Labor shall reimburse 
the Oregon State Employment Service for 
expenses incurred in the administration of 
this Act. 


Section 1i. (1) Any person who 
intentionally defaces, alters or changes a 
license or permit to act as a farm labor con- 
tractor, or who uses the license or permit of 
another or knowingly permits his own license 
or permit to be used by another, or who acts 
as a farm labor contractor without a valid 
license or permit under this Act, or who is 
required to register under subsection (2) of 
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section 2 of this Act but fails to do so, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor, 

(2) Any person who wilfully swears 
or affirms falsely under section 3 of this Act 
in regard to any matter concerning which an 
oath or affirmation is required, or who solicits 
or induces another person to do so, whether or 
not the matter sworn to or affirmed is material, 
shall upon conviction be punished ty imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for not more than two 
years, or by a fine of not more than $5,000, or 
both. 


Section 15. ORS 658.005 is amended to 
reas as follows: 

658.C05. As used in this chapter: 

(1) "Charge for services" means: 

(a) Any money or other valuable con- 
sideration paid or promised to be paid for 
services rendered or to be rendered by an 
employment agency. 

(b) Any money received by any employment 
agency in excess of what has been paid out by 
it for transportation, transfer of baggage or 
board and lodging. 

(c) The difference between the amount of 
money received ty any employment agency which 
has furnished employes, performers or enter- 
tainers for circus, vaudeville, theatrical or 
other similar entertainments, exhibitions or 
performances, and the amount paid by the employ- 
ment agency to such employe, performer or 
entertainer. 

(ad) The difference between the amount of 
money received or to be received by any employ- 
ment agency which furnishes farm laborers to 
others for a valuable consideration and the 
amount paid by the emplcyment arency to the 
farm laborers, 

(e) The difference between the amount 
received ty a labor contractor who is not 
subject to sections 1 to li of s 9 Act 
and the amount paid by him to the person 
employed to render personal services to, for 
or under the direction of a third person. 

(2) "Commissary privileges" means the 
furnishing of those commodities commonly known 
as commissary privilere, including food, 
supplies, tools or shelter to contract laborers. 

(3) “Employment agency" includes: 

(a) The business of conducting an office 
or type of agency which procures, offers, 
promises or attempts to procure employment for 
others, or which provides for the registration 
of persons seeking to procure or retain employ- 
ment, or which participates in the giving of 


information regarding where and from whom 
employment may be secured, if a charge for 
service is exacted, directly or indirectly, 
(b) Any person, bureau, organization 
or school which for profit, by advertisement 
or otherwise, offers, as one of its main 
objects or purposes, to procure employment 
for any person who pays for its services, or 
which collects tuition, or charges for service 
of any nature, where the main object of the 
person paying the same is to secure employment, 
(c) /Any labor contractor/ Labor 


contractors who are not subject to sections 1 
°. s Act. 

(L) "Labor Commissioner" means the 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor. 

(5) “Labor contractor" means any person 
who, for a charge for service, employs any 
person or group of persons to work for or under 
a third person, but does not include a central 
hiring establishment, registry or arency 
maintained without charge for service to 
applicants for employment maintained ty groups 
of employers or groups of employes, and does 
not include a farm labor contractor subject to 
sections oO °. s Act. 

(6) "Ticensee” means a person licensed 
under this chapter. 


Section 16. ORS 658.015 is amended to 
reas as follows: 

658.015. This chapter does not apply to 
an agency exclusively placing teachers /nor 
does it apply/, nor to farm labor contractors 
subject _to sections I to 14 of this 1959 Act, 
nor to any nonprofit organization or corpora- 

on, organized for the purpose of economic 
adjustment, civic tetterment, or for giving 
vocational guidance and placement to its 
members, when all of the following require- 
ments are met: 

(1) None of its directors, officers or 
employes are deriving any profit beyond a 
reasonable salary for services performed on 
its behalf, 

(2) Membership dues and fees are used 
solely for the maintenance of the organization 
or corporation. 


Section 17. This Act being necessary for 
the immediate preservation of the public peace, 
health and safety, an emergency is declared to 
exist, and this Act shall take effect upon its 
passage. 
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Worker Transportation 


A BILL FOR 


AN ACT 


Relating to motor vehicles used to transport 
workers to and from their places of employment, 
and directing the Department of Motor Vehicles 
to prepare a safety code for these motor 
vehicles; creating new provisions; providing 
penalties; and declaring an emergency. 


Be It Enacted by the People of the State of 
Oregon: 


Section 1, As used in this Act, unless 
the context requires otherwise: 

(1) "Department" means the Department of 
Motor Vehicles. 

(2) "Employer" means an individual who 
employs or uses two or more workers. 

(3) "Motor vehicle" means any vehicle 
which is self-propelled. 

(4) "Owner" means any person having the 
lawful use or control of a motor vehicle as 
holder of the legal title of the motor vehicle 
or under contract or lease or otherwise. 

(5) “Place of employment" means that 
location where one or:more workers are actually 
performing the labor incident to their employ- 
mente 

(6) "Safety code" means the compilation 
of rules embodying the minimum standards adopted 
under section 3 of this Act. 

(7) "Worker" means an individual employed 
for any period in any work for which he is com- 
pensated, whether full or part time. 


Section 2. Every motor vehicle used to 
transport one or more workers to and from their 
places of employment shall be maintained in a 
safe condition and operated in a safe manner at 
all times, whether or not used upon a public 
highway. However, this Act does not apply to 
motor carriers under ORS chapter 767, passenger 
automobiles or station wagons, 


Section 3. The Department of Motor 
Vehicles shall make and enforce reasonable 
rules relating to motor vehicles used to trans- 
port workers to and from their places of employ- 
ment, These rules shall be embodied in a safety 
code, and shall establish minimum standards: 

(1) For the construction and mechanical 
equipment of a motor vehicle, including its 
coupling devices, lighting devices and reflect- 
ors, motor exhaust system, rear-vision mirrors, 
service and parking brakes, steering mechanism, 
tires, warning and signaling devices and wind- 
shield wipers, 

(2) For the operation of a motor vehicle, 
including driving rules, loading and carrying 
freight and passengers, maximum daily hours of 
service by drivers, minimum age and skill of 
drivers, physical condition of drivers, refuel- 
ing, road warning devices and the transportation 
of gasoline and explosives, 

(3) For the safety of passengers in a 
motor vehicle, including emergency exits, fire 
extinguishers, first aid kits, means of ingress 
and egress, side walls, and a tail gate or other 
means of retaining freight and passengers with- 
in the motor vehicle. 


Section 4. (1) Pefore formulating a draft 
of the safety code, the department shall invite 


the participation of interested state agencies 
and representative business, farm, lator and 
safety organizations, These groups may make 
suggestions relating to the minimum standards 
to te embodied in the safety code. The depart- 
ment shall then prepare a tentative draft of 
the safety code. 

(2) Upon the fixing of a time and place 
for a hearing to consider the tentative draft, 
the department shall cause a notice of the 
hearing to be published in one or more daily 
Newspapers of general circulation published and 
circulated in the City of Portland and in such 
other newspapers of general circulation in this 
state as will give wide notice of the hearing. 
Any individuals or groups may participate in 
the hearing, and submit their comments and 
suggestions relating to the minimum standards 
embodied in the tentative draft. 


Section 5, (1) Notice of the adoption 
and issuance of the safety code shall be given 
in the same manner as notice of the hearing. 

(2) The department shall cause copies of 
the safety code and amendments thereto to be 
widely distrituted among interested state 
agencies, among representative business, farm, 
labor and safety organizations and among 
interested individuals, 


Section 6, The department may amend the 
safety code at any time upon its own motion or 
upon complaint by any individual or group, in 
the same manner as the safety code was prepared, 
adopted and distributed under sections ) and 5 
of this Act. 


Section 7. No defect or inaccuracy ina 
notice or in the publication thereof shall 
invalidate the safety code or any amendment 
thereto adopted and issued by the department. 


Section 8, The department may, in enforc- 
ing the safety code, inspect any motor vehicle 
used to transport workers to and from their 
Places of employment. Upon request, the 
Superintendent of State Police shall assist 
the department in these inspections. 


Section 9, Whenever the department finds 
that a motor vehicle used to transport workers 
to and from their places of employment violates 
any provision of the safety code or an amend- 
ment thereto, the department shall make, enter 
and serve upon the owner of the motor vehicle 
such order as may be necessary to protect the 
safety of workers transported in the motor 
vehicle. The department may direct in the 
order, as a condition to the continued use of 
the motor vehicle for transporting workers to 
and from their places of employment, that such 
additions, repairs, improvements or changes be 
made and such safety devices and safeguards be 
furnished and used as are reasonably required 
to satisfy the requirements of the safety code, 
in the manner and within the time specified in 
the order, The order may also require that any 
driver of the motor vehicle satisfy the minimm 
standards for a driver under the safety code. 
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Section 10, Amy person aggrieved by an 
order of the department under Section 9 of 
this Act may appeal under the provisions of 
ORS 163.60. 


Section 11. (1 ) Violation by an owner 
of a motor vehicle ot any order issued by the 
department under section 9 of this Act, or 
wilful failure to comply with such an order, 
is a misdemeanor. 
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(2) Violation of any provision of the 
safety code or an amendment thereto is a mis- 
demeanor. 


Section 12, This Act being necessary for 
the immediate preservation of the public peace, 
health and safety, an emergency is declared to 
exist, and the Act shall take effect upon its 


passage. 
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Housing Standards 


A BILL FOR 


AN ACT 


Relating to sanitary conditions in farm labor 
camps; creating new provisions; amending 

orS 431.1L0, 431.150, 431.160 and 431.170; 
providing penalties; and declaring an 
emergency. 


Be It Enacted by the People of the State of 
Oregon: 


Section 1. As used in this Act, unless the 
context requires otherwise: 

(1) "Board" means the State Board of 
Health. 

(2) "Farm labor camp" means any place, 
area or piece of land where one or more sleep- 
ing places or camping grounds are owned or 
naintaineds 

(a) By a person engaged in the business 
of rroviding sleeping places or camping grounds 
for employes or frospective employes of another 
person if the employes or prospective employes 
are or Will be engaged in agricultural work; or 

(b) In connection with any work or place 
where agricultural work is being performed, 
whether the sleeping places or camping grounds 
are owned or maintained by the employer or by 
another person. 

(3) “Local health officer" means the 
health officer under ORS 31,110 for the county 
or city in which a farm labor camp, or the 
larger portion therecf, is located. 

(4) "Operator" means a person holding 
legal title to the land on which a farm labor 
camp is located, However, if the legal title 
and the right to possession are in different 
persons, “operator” means a person having the 
lawful control or supervision over the farm 
labor camp under a lease or otherwise. 

(5) "Place of employment" means a location 
where one or more persons housed in a farm labor 
camp are actually performing agricultural work. 

(6) "Sleeping place" means any room, 
structure, shelter, tent, trailer house, vehicle 


or other place where one or more persons are 
housed, 


Section 2. (1) An ample supply of safe 
and potable drinking water shall be provided 
in every farm labor camp for drinking, hand 
washing, bathing and domestic purposes, This 
water shall be availatle from convenient out- 
lets that comply with standards of the board 
relating to location, construction, operation 
and quality. 

(2) Adequate hand washing facilities shall 
te provided adfacent to all toilet facilities 
ina farm labor camp. 

(3) Any container used in common for 
drinking purposes is prohibited. 

(4) If drinking fountains are provided at 
& farm labor camp, they shall be of an angle 


jet type with adequate water pressure at all 
times 


Section 3. 


(1) In every farm labor camp 
there shall be at least one toilet or the 


equivalent thereof for every 15 employes or 
fractional part thereof of each sex housed in 
the farm labor camp. These toilets shall be 
readily accessible, be properly marked and 
conform to standards in the code relating to 
location, construction, operation and cleanli- 
ness. 

(2) Adequate toilet facilities shall te 
provided at all places of employment. 


Section 4. (1) Sewage disposal in a farm 
labor camp shall be effected by means of a 
connection to a community sewer system, a septic 
tank with subsurface disposal of the effluent, 
pit type privies or other sanitary means con- 
forming to ORS 447.140 and rules of the board 
relating to sewage disposal. 

(2) All plumbing in a farm labor camp 
shall be installed in compliance with 
ORS 47.010 to 447.140 and rules of the board 
relating to plumting and water supply. 


Section 5. (1) All refuse in a farm 
labor camp, including garbage and kitchen waste, 
shall be stored in durable watertight containers, 
so constructed as to exclude flies and rodents, 
These containers shall be maintained in a clean 
condition and in good repair. 

(2) All refuse and trash shall be removed 
from a farm labor camp at least once each week 
and disposed of in a manner that will not 
endanger human health. 


Section 6, Measures shall be taken in 
each farm labor camp to prevent the breeding 
of rodents, flies, mosquitoes, bedbugs and any 
other animal or insect vectors or parasites. 


Section 7. (1) All sleeping places in a 
farm labor camp shall be maintained in good 
structural condition and constructed in a sub- 
stantial manner so as to provide shelter for 
the occupants against the elements and to exclude 
rodents and insects. 

(2) All sleeping places except tents, and 
trailer houses that are owned ty the occupants, 
shall have, in addition to a door, an opening 
that can be used as an exit in case of fire. 


Section &, In a farm labor camp where food 
or meals are prepared or served by the operator 
or by a concessionaire, the facilities for and 
practices of preparation and serving shall comply 
with ORS chapter 62) and the rules of the board 
relating to eating and drinking establishments. 


Section 9. (1) The operator of a farm 
lator camp shall cause a report to be made to 
the local health officer immediately if an 
individual housed in the camp is known to have 
or is suspected of having a communicable 
disease, This report shall include the name 
and address of the individual. All persons 
housed in the sleeping place occupied by the 
individual shall remain in strict isolation 
until the local health officer directs otherwise. 
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(2) If an outbreak of suspected food 
poisoning occurs in a farm labor camp, or an 
unusual prevalence of any illness in which 
fever, diarrhea, sore throat, vomiting or 
jaundice is a prominent symptom, the operator 
of the camp shall immediately report the out- 
break or unusual prevalence to the local health 
officer. 


Section 10. The board shall make and 
enforce reasonable rules to carry out 
sections 1 to 9 of this Act. These rules shall 
be embodied in a health code for farm lator 
camps. 


Section 11. (1) Before formating a 
draft of the health code, the board shall invite 
the participation of interested state apencies 
and representative business, farm, labor and 
health organizations. These groups may make 
suggestions relating to the minimum standards 
to be embodied in the health coce. The board 
shall then prepare a tentative draft of the 
health code. 

(2) Upon the fixing of a time and place 
for a hearing to consider the tentative draft, 
the board shall cause a notice of the hearing 
to be published in one or more daily newspapers 
of general circulation published and circulated 
in the City of Portland and in such other news- 
papers of general circulation in this state as 
will give wide notice of the hearing. Any 
individuals or groups may participate in the 
hearing, and submit their comments and sugges- 
tions relating to the minimum standards embodied 
in the tentative draft. 


Section 12. (1) Notice of the adoption 
and issuance of the health code shall be given 
in the same manner as notice of the hearing. 

(2) ‘The board shall cause copies of the 
health code and amendments thereto to be widely 
distributed among interested state agencies, 
among representative business, farm, labor and 
health organizations and among interested 
individuals. 


Section 13. The board may amend the health 
code at any time upon its own motion or upon 
complaint by an individual or group, in the same 
manner as the health code was prepared, adopted 
and distributed under sections 11 and 12 of this 
Act. 


Section 1u. No defect or inaccuracy in a 
notice or in the publication thereof shall 
invalidate the health code or any amendment 
thereto adopted and issued by the board. 


Section 15. (1) Any facility of a farm 
labor camp that violates any provision of the 
health code hereby is declared a public nuisance, 
The local health officer, the Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor, or the Director of the 
Orepon State Employment Service, or his 
representative, may immediately close such a 
facility if he considers it to be a serious 
menace to public health. The official taking 
this action shall prepare a closing order on 
forms prescribed by the board. This closing 
order shall be posted conspicuously at or near 
the closed facility, and copies of the order 
shall immediately be sent to the local health 
officer and to the operator of the farm labor 


(2) The local health officer shall review 
the closing order within 2 hours after it was 
issued, and shall within that time rescind the 
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the order if he finds that it was erroneously 
issued or that the facility has been brought 
into compliance with the health code. ‘The 
operator of the farm labor camp affected by the 
closing order shall be given an opportunity to 
show that the order was erroneously issued or 
that the facility has been brought into com- 
pliance with the health code. If the local 
health officer does not rescind the order 
within 2h hours after it was issued, he is 
considered to have confirmed the order, 

(3) If the local health officer confirms 
a closing order, the operator of the farm labor 
camp may at any time thereafter demand, orally 
or in writing, that the facility closed by the 
order be reinspected. The official who 
originally issued the closing order or the 
local health officer shall reinspect the 
facility within 2: hours after receipt of the 
demand, If the closing order was erroneously 
issued or if the facility has been brought 
into compliance with the health code, the local 
health officer shall immediately rescind the 
order. 

(4) If the local health officer considers 
an entire labor camp or field to be a serious 
menace to public health, he may close it. 


Section 16, Any person aggrieved by a 
closing order issued under section 15 of this 
Act, or by a failure on the part of a local 
health officer to cause a prompt reinspection 
to be made under section 15 of this Act after 
receiving a demand, may appeal to the circuit 
court of the county in which the farm lator 
camp, or the larger portion thereof, is 
located. This appeal must be made within 
30 days after the date on which the county 
health officer confirmed the closing order. 
However, the closing order continues in effect 
while the appeal is pending and thereafter 
unless the court orders it suspended or 
rescinded. 


Section 17. (1) “The board shall conduct 
an educational campaign to inform all operators 
of farm labor camps and the persons housed 
therein of the provisions of this Act and of 
the health coce, and shall encourage the 
continued improvement of health and sanitation 
standards. 

(2) The Orepon State Employment Service 
shall ercourage and assist the formation of 
employers' committees and assist them in 
establishing their own system of inspection, 
improvenent and maintenance of farm labor camps. 
This system is in addition to the procedures 
under this Act. 


Section 18, The board may, in carrying 
out this Act, contract or cooperate with and 
receive aid or assistance from the United States 
or any agency thereof. 


Section 19, (1) In addition to the health 
code, the board may make other rules necessary 
to carry out this Act. 

(2) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in sections 11 to ll of this Act, the 
health code and all other rules of the board 
under this Act shall be adopted and issued under 
ORS 163,310 to 163.510. 


Section 20. (1) Continued operation of 
a facility, lator camp, or field after it has 
been closed by a closing order under section 15 
of this Act by the operator of a farm labor 
camp, or wilful violation of any provision 
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of this Act or of the health code, is a 
misdemeanor, 

(2) wilful misuse, damage or destruc- 
tion by any person housed in a farm lator camp 
of any facility required under the health code 
to protect the health of persons housed in the 
farm labor camp, or the health of the public, 
is a misdemeanor, 


Section 21. 
as follows: 

431.1h0. (1) All rules and regulations 
made pursuant to ORS 431.130 and under sections 
10 and 19 of this 1959 Act sha e ng 
upon all county municipal health officers 
and other persons affected by the statutes 
listed as ORS 431.130 and by sections 1 to 20 
of this 1959 Act and shall tate the force and 
effec awe 

(2) All executive officers, including 
police officers, sheriffs, constables and all 
county officers and employes of the state, 
shall enforce such regulations subject to the 
authority of the State Health Officer. 


ORS 431.140 is amended to read 


Section 22, 
read as follows: 
431.150 (1) The local health officers 
hereby are charged with the strict and thorough 
enforcement of the statutes listed in 0RS431,130 

and of sections 1 to 20 of this 1959 Act in 
their cts, under the supervision and 
direction of the State Health Office. They 
shall make an immediate report to the State 
Health Officer of any violation of the statutes 
listed in ORS 431.130 or of sections 1 to 20 

of this 1959 Act coming to their notice by 
oservation, or uvon the complaint of any 
person, or otherwise. 

(2) The State Health Officer hereby is 
charged with the thorough and efficient execu- 
tion of the statutes listed in ORS 431.130 and 
of sections 1 to 20 of this 1959 Act in every 
part of the state, and with Supervisory powers 
over all health officers, to the end that all 
the requirements are complied with, 

(3) The State Health Officer may investi- 
pate cases of irregularity or violation of law, 
personally or by accredited representative. All 
health officers shall aid him, upon request, in 
such investigation. 

(4) When deemed necessary, the State 
Health Officer shall report cases of violation 
of the statutes listed in ORS 431.130 or of 
sections 1 to 20 of this 1959 Act to the district 
attorney o e@ proper county in the statement 
of the facts and circumstances, When any such 


ORS 431,150 is amended to 
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case of violation is reported to them by the 
State Health Officer, all district attorneys 
or official acting in said capacity shall 
forthwith initiate and promptly follow up the 
necessary court proceedings against the parties 
responsible for the alleged violations of law, 

(5) Upon request of the State Health 
Officer, the Attorney General shall likewise 
assist in the enforcement of the statutes listed 
in ORS 431.130 and of sections 1 to 20 of this 
1959 Act. 


Section 23. 
read as follows: 

431.160 (1) Justice courts and municipal 
courts sitting as justice courts shall have 
concurrent jurisdiction with the circuit courts 
of all prosecutions arising under the statutes 
listed in ORS 431.130 or under sections 1 to 
20 of this 1959 Act. 

e district attorney, county attorney 
or Attorney General may institute prosecutions 
for violation of any statute listed in 
ORS 431.139 or of sections 1 to 20 of this 
1959 Act by ‘ormation, ctment or by 
complaint verified before any magistrate. 


ORS 431.160 is amended to 


Section 2h. 
read as follows: 

431.170. (1) The State Health Officer 
shall take direct charge of any county or city 
whenever any county or city official neglects 
or refuses to enforce the rules and regulations 
of the statutes listed in ORS 431.130 or of 
sections 1 to 20 of this 1959 Act or the peace 
officers of a county or city refuse to or are 
unable to enforce those rules and regulations 
when directed to do so. 

(2) The State Health Officer may call to 
his aid such assistance as is necessary for the 
enforcement of the rules and regulations, the 
expense of which shall be borne by the county 
or city making the use of this procedure 
necessary, to be paid out of the respective 
county or city treasury upon vouchers properly 
certified by the State Health Officer. 


ORS 431.170 is amended to 


Section 25, This Act being necessary for 
the immediate preservation of the public peace, 
health and safety, an emergency is declared to 
exist, and this Act shall take effect upon its 
passage, 
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Farm Labor Housing Tax Relief 


A BILL FOR 


AN ACT 


Relating to taxes imposed upon individuals 
and corporations engaged in the business of 
farming; amending ORS 316.337 and 317.292. 


Be It Enacted by the People of the State of 
Oregon: 


Section 1, ORS 316.337 is amended to read 
as follows: 

316.337. (1) A taxpayer engaged in the 
business of farming may treat as expel ses which 
are not chargeable to capital accoun 

Ta a) Seenttares hich are paid or 
incurred by him during the tax year for the 
purpose of soil or water conservation in 
respect of land used in farming, or for the 
prevention of erosion of land used in farming, 
/as expenses which are not chargeable to 
capital account/. 

(b) Expenditures which are paid or 
incurred b a e tax year for the 
construction of a farm or camp or any farm 
labor c facility. The expenditures so 
treated shall be allowed as a deduction. 

(2) The amount deductible under sub- 
section (1) of this section for any tax year 
shall not exceed 25 percent of the gross income 
derived from farming during the tax year. If 
for any tax year the total of the expenditures 
treated as expenses which are not chargeable to 
capital account exceeds 25 percent of the gross 
income derived from farming during the tax year, 
such excess shall be deductible for succeeding 
tax years in order of time; but the amount 
deductible under this section for any one such 
succeeding tax year (including the expenditures 
actually paid or incurred during the tax year) 
shall not exceed 25 percent of the gross 
income derived from farming during the tax year. 

(3) For purposes of subsection (1) of 
this section: 

(a) The term "expenditures which are paid 
or incurred by him during the tax year for the 
purpose of soil or water conservation in respect 
of land used in farming, or for the prevention 
of the erosion of land used in farming" means 
expenditures paid or incurred for the treatment 
or moving of earth, including (but not limited 
to) leveling, grading and terracing, contour 
furrowing, the construction, control and pro- 
tection of diversion channels, drainage ditches, 
earthen dams, water courses, outlets and ponds, 
the eradication of brush and the planting of 
windbreaks. Such term does not include the 
purchase, the construction, installation or 
improvement of structures, appliances or 
facilities which are of a character which is 
subject to the allowance for depreciation pro- 
vided in ORS 316.335, or any amount paid or 
incurred which is allowable as a deduction with 
out regard to this section. Notwithstanding the 
the preceding sentences, such term also includes 
any amount, not otherwise allowable as a deduc- 
tion, paid or incurred to satisfy any part of 
an assessment levied by a soil or water con- 
servation or drainage district to defray 
expenditures made by such district which, if 
paid or incurred by the taxpayer, would without 
regard to this sentence constitute expenditures 
deductible under this section. 


(b) The term "land used in farming" 
means Tand used (before or simultaneously with 
the expenditures described in paragraph (a) of 
this subsection) by the taxpayer or his tenant 
for the production of crops, fruits or other 
agricultural products or for the sustenance of 
livestock. 


(c) The term "farm labor camp" means any 
place, area or piece o ere one or more 
rooms, structures, shelters nts, Cc ny 
Facilities or other means of housing are pro- 
vided for persons engared in coptouttarsl work 
who do not regularly reside in the county in 
which they are performing the agricultural work, 

(di) The term "farm labor c facility" 
includés rooms, structures, sh Ttess t 


elte ents and 
Camping facilities for housing, sanitary, 


jucational, recreational or other lawful pur- 
poses, if constructed and naintained prinarily p21 constreces and aelstens primarily 
or the use or bene of persons housed in the 
‘arm or camp. 

e ‘taxpayer may, without the consent 
of the commission, adopt the method provided in 
this section for any tax year beginning on or 
after January 1, 1957, /and/ for which expendi- 
tures described in paragra) 2 (a) of subsection 
(1) of this section are pe or incurred /,7; 

959, for which 


but once Pp’ pro 
section shall apply to mall "peneedli enka des- 
cribed in subsection (1) of this section, and 
shall be adhered to in computing taxable income 
for all subsequent tax years unless, with the 
approval of the commission and in conformity 
with its regulations, a change to a different 
method is authorized with respect to a part or 
all of such expenditures. 

Section 2. ORS 317.292 is amended to read 
as follows: 

317.292. (1) A taxpayer engaged in the 
business of farming may treat as expenses which 


are not chargeable to capital account: 
Ta) Seanitaes which are paid o 


incurred by it during the /tax/ aa. year 
for the purpose of soil or water conservation 
in respect of land used in farming, or for the 
prevention of erosion of land used in farming, 
/as expenses which are not chargeable to 
Capital account/. 


(b>) Expenditures which are paid or 
incurred by i during the taxatle year for the 
construction of a farm labor ak or any farm 
abor camp facility. e expenditures so 
treated shalt be aTiowed as a deduction. 


(2) The amount deductible under sub- 
section (1) of this section for any /tax/ 
taxable year shall not exceed 25 percent of 
the gross income derived from farming during 
ne [St taxable year. If for any /tax/ 
ti year the total of the expenditures 
treated as expenses which are not chargeable 
to capital account exceeds 25 percent of the 
gross income derived from farming during the 
/tax] taxable year, such excess shall be 
deductiblesunder this section for any one such 
succeeding /taxJ taxable year (including the 
expenditures actually paid or incurred during 
the /tax7 taxable year) shall not exceed 


livest: 
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25 percent of the gross income derived from 
farming during the /tax/ taxable year. 

(3) For purposes of subsection (1) of 
this sections 

(a) The term “expenditures which are 
paid or incurred by it during the /tax/ taxable 
year for the purpose of soil or water conserva- 
tion in respect of land used in farming, or for 
the prevention of the erosion of land used in 
farming" means expenditures paid or incurred 
for the treatment or moving of earth, including 
(but not limited to) leveling, grading and 
terracing, contour furrowing, the construction, 
control and protection of diversion channels, 
drainage ditches, earthen dams, water courses, 
outlets and ponds, the eradication of brush and 
the planting of windbreaks. Such term does not 
include the purchase, the construction, installa- 
tion or improvement of structures, appliances or 
facilities which are of a character which is 
subject to the allowance for depreciation pro- 
vided in ORS 317.285, or any amount paid or 
incurred which is allowatle as a deduction with- 
out regard to this section, Notwithstanding 
the preceding sentences, such term also includes 
any amount, not otherwise allowable as a 
deduction, paid or incurred to satisfy any part 
of an assessment levied by a soil or water con- 
servation or drainage district to defray 
expenditures made by such district which, if 
paid or incurred by the taxpayer, would without 
regard to this sentence constitute expenditures 
deductible under this section, 

(b) The term "land used in farming" means 
land used (before or simultaneously with the 
expenditures described in pararraph (a) of this 

bsection) by the taxpayer or its tenant for 
the production of crops, fruits or other 
agricultural products or for the sustenance of 
livestock. 
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(c) The term "farm labor camp" means any 


place, area or piece of land where one or more 
ti 


rooms, structures, shelters, tents, camping 
facilities or other means of housing are pro- 
vided for persons enpared in aericuttaral work 


who do not regu larly reside in the county in 
which they are rforming the arricultural work. 
(d) The term "farm labor camp facility" 
includes rooms, structures, shelters, tents and 
camping facilities for housing, sanitary, 
educational, recreational or other lawful pur- 
poses, if constructed and maintained primarily 
for the use or benefit of persons housed in the 


farm labor camp. 
(lL) The taxpayer may, without the consent 


of the commission, adopt the method provided in 
this section for any /tax7 taxable year 
terinning on or after January 1, 1957,/and/ 

for which expenditures described in paragravh (a) 
of subsection (1) of this section are said or 
incurred /;/3; and on or after January 1, 1959 
for which expenditures described in paragraph (b) 
of subsection (1) of this section are paid or 
incurred; but once adopted, the method provided 
in this section shall apply to all expenditures 
described ir subsection (1) of this section, 
and shall be adhered to in computing taxable 
income for all subsequent /tax/ taxable 

years unless, with the approval of the com- 
mission and in conformity with its regulations, 
a change to a different method is authorized 
with respect to a part or all of such 
expenditures. 


* for succedding [tax] taxable 
years in order of time; but 
the amount deductible 
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Education Pilot Program 
A BILL FCR 


AN ACT 


Relating to a pilot program for the education 
of migrant children; creating new provisions; 
appropriating money; and declaring an emer- 
gency. 


Be It Enacted by the People of the State of 
Oregon: 


Secticn 1. As used in this act, unless 
the context requires otherwise: 

(1) "Board" means the State Board of 
Education. 

(2) “Migrant child" means a child of come 
pulsory school age who is in the custody of 
migrant workers, whether or not they are his 
parents. "Migrant worker" means an individual 
engaged in agricultural labor in this state who 
does not regularly reside in the county in 
which he is performing the agricultural labor. 


Section 2. In order to facilitate the 
common school education of migrant children who 
are unable to receive an adequate common school 
education through attendance during the regular 
school term, a pilot program for the education 
of migrant children hereby is established. The 
primary emphasis of this program shall be on 
the basic academic curriculum, 


Section 3. The board shall contract with 
such school districts and state institutions of 
higher learning as it considers expedient. 
These districts and state institutions shall 
conduct the pilot program when school is not 
in regular session, under the direction and 
supervision of the board. 


Section 4. (1) The board may employ a 
Migrant Children Education Administrator to 
administer this pilot program. The administra- 
tor shall be compensated at a rate fixed by the 
board, subject to any applicable provisions of 
the State Civil Service Law. He shall be 
reimbursed for his actual and necessary expenses 
incurred in the administration of this Act, sub- 
ject to any other provision of law. 

(2) The Migrant Children Education Admini- 
strator shall collect and evaluate data relating 
to the operation of the pilot program. He shall 
make a written report to the board before Nov- 
ember 1, 1960, setting out his evaluation of 
the pilot program's operation and making recom- 
mendations relating to establishment of a 
permanent program for the education of migrant 
children. 

(3) Before July 1, 1961, the Migrant 
Chilcren Education Administrator shall transfer 
all public records and property in his office to 
the board. The board may dispose of these 
records and property as it sees fit, subject to 
any other provision of law, 


Section S$. Any school district or state 
institution of higher learning conducting a 
program under this Act may exceed its budget 
to the extent of the cost of the program. The 
board shall reimburse the district or institu- 
tion but no district or state institution shall 


be reimbursed in an amount greater than the 
actual cost of the program to that district 
or institution, nor from existing state school 
funds. 


Section 6, (1) ‘There hereby is created 
an Advisory Committee on Migrant Children 
Education, consisting of seven members, which 
shall advise the toard and the Migrant Children 
Education Administrator on matters relating 
to the administration of this pilot program 
and to the establishment of a permanent pro- 
gram for the education of migrant children, 

(2) The committee shall meet at such 
times and places as are designated by the 
chairman of the committee and by the board. 
The committee shall select one of its members 
as chairman, and another as vice chairman, for 
such terms and with such powers and duties as 
are necessary for the performance of the 
functions of their offices. A majority of the 
committee constitutes a quorum to do business, 

(3) The committee shall be appointed by 
the Governor and shall include two employers 
of migrant workers, two educators and three 
other persons whom the Governor feels would 
contritute to the work of the committee. 

(4) The term of each member of the 
committee shall be two years beginning on 
duly 1, 1959. The members shall receive no 
compensation but the board may reimburse them 
for their actual and necessary expenses incurred 
in the performance of their official duties, 
subject to any other provision of law. 


Section 7. There hereby is appropriated 
to the board, for the biennium beginning July 1, 
1959, out of the General Fund, the sum of 
$50,000 for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act. 


Section 8. This Act, and all subsequent 
amendments thereto, shall expire and stand 
repealed on July 1, 1961. 


Section 9. This Act being necessary for 
the immediate preservation of the public peace, 
health and safety, an emergency is declared to 
exist, and this Act shall take effect on 
July 1, 1959. 
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Interagency Committee 
A BILL FOR 


AN ACT 


Relating to an Interagency Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor; creating new provisions; and 
declaring an emergency. 


Be It Enacted ty the People of the State of 
Oregons 


Section 1. (1) In order to make efficient 
the administration of laws affecting migratory 
workers there hereby is created an Interagency 
Committee on Migratory Lator. 

(2) The Director of Agriculture, the 
Chairman of the State Industrial Accident 
Commission, the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
labor, the Director of the Department of Motor 
Vehicles, the Chairman of the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Chairman of the State 
Public Welfare Commission and other State agency 
administrators that the Governor may appoint 
are members of the committee. 

(3) Each member of the committee may 
appoint an alternate, who shall have all the 

es and powers that the memter himself 
would have under this Act, except the appoint- 
nent of another alternate. The alternate shall 
serve at the pleasure of the member who appointed 
him. 


Section 2. (1) The Governor shall select 
one of the members of the committee as its 
chairman and another as its vice chairman, for 
such terms and with such powers and duties 
necessary for the performance of the functions 
of these offices as the committee determines, 
and the chairman shall have the responsibility 
for coordinating the administration of laws 
affecting migrant workers, 


(2) A majority of the committee consti- 
tutes a quorum for the transaction of business, 


Section 3. The committee shall meet at 
least once every three months at a time and 
Place determined by the committee. The committee 
shall also meet at such other times and places 
as are specified by the call of the chairman 
or of a majority of the members of the committee. 


Section 4. The committee shall submit 
reports to the Governor, describing the work of 
the agencies represented on the committee in 
administering laws relating to migratory labor. 
These reports shall be submitted annually tefore 
August 1, and each shall cover the preceding 


fiscal year. 


Section 5. This Act, and all subsequent 


amendments thereto, shall expire and stand 
repealed on August 1, 1963. 


Section 6, This Act being necessary for 
the immediate preservation of the putlic peace, 
health and safety, an emergency is declared to 
exist, and this Act shall take effect upon its 
passage, 
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PREFACE 


Interview Guide 


The Bureau of Labor was assigned by the Inter-Agency Committee 
to interview the migrants themselves as a part of the over-all Migrant 
Labor Survey. We undertook, therefore, to obtain information on many 
phases of migrant life not ordinarily associated with the activities of 
a state labor department. 


At the request of the State Department of Education representa- 
tives to the Governor's Inter~Agency Committee on Agricultural Labor, a 
substantial section on migrant child education was included in our inter. 
view of the migrant. 


The migrant parent was asked to tell us how many children he 
had, the sex and age of each child, whether the children were with the 
parents, whether the children were working or not, what grade they would 
be entering in September (1958), how many schools each child attended dur. 
ing the preceding school year, and how many schools each child had attended 
altogether in his scholastic career. The last question was too difficult 
for the parent to remember, as it turned out, and the results could not 
be tabulated. 


Community Survey 


In addition to talking to the migrant about many different sub- 
jects, we talked to as many people in the community as we could to give 
us insight into what we were being told by the migrants. Officials, 
community leaders, and merchants were asked about many things connected 
with the migrant labor problem. 


On the education question, we talked to some teachers, princi- 
pals, superintendents, juvenile officers, school attendance officers and 
church and community leaders in many communities. We asked for their 
reactions to the school and community situation. From this information 
we have developed the picture set forth in this report. 


The Premises of the Report 


The Bureau of Labor submits this report in the role of a reporter, 
not in the role of an authoritative educational agency. The statistics 
derived from our interviews of the migrant can be regarded as factual with- 
in the limitations set forth with our figures. The remainder of the re- 
port is a composite of observations, comments and opinions of the people 
in the community with whom we talked. In certain obvious instances, we 
drew upon the training and experience of Bureau of Labor Civil Rights 
Division personnel. These instances, however, are largely interpretive 
of matters involving inter-group, cultural and lingual problems with 
which our staff is familiar. 


Since we did not talk to everyone who might have information 
and ideas, we do not maintain that we are reporting all there is to be 
known or thought on this subject. We regard this report as morely a start- 
ing point from which qualified persons can depart in search of more facts 
and solutions. 


-~_ me san bene Oe a oes DB 
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THE EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF THE MIGRANT CHILD 


Limitations of Migrant Interview Guide 


Because of the somewhat extensive and camplicated questions on 
education, some of our volunteer interviewers had difficulty in complet- 
ing this portion of our interview guide. Data obtained was not always 
complete. Our total survey covered families with 1243 children under 21 
years of age traveling with them. The portion of the total survey used 
for the study of the education of migrant child is even more restricted 
(using the three counties of Marion, Malheur and Washington). The survey 
of these three counties covered families with 471 children, although we 
secured education data for only 337 children of school age. 


The statistical tables drawn from this information are attached 
to this report as Appendix "A". Because of the limitations mentioned 
above, the data in the tables should not be used as an accurate statisti- 
cal measurement of migrant labor children in Oregon. Rather, they should 
be regarded as merely indicative of the problem. A more absolute measure- 
ment must await the attention of qualified educators. 


Some Conclusions Which Can Be Drawn 
For our immediate purposes, we can safely say the following: 


1. Of the 337 children about whom we received education information, be- 
tween 60 and 70% were behind their proper grade level (see Appendix "A"). 


2. Of all migrant children in Oregon, an alarmingly substantial number 
are behind their proper grade level even though we cannot calculate an 
exact percentage. 


3. A higher proportion of the Spanish-American children appear to be be- 
hind their proper grade level than of the Anglo-American children. 


4, Of the 337 children, 40 to 50% attended more than one school last year. 
5. Of all migrant children in Oregon, a substantial number change schools 


at least onee during the school year and must adjust to the class work 
in each new school entered. 


6. Comparatively few migrant children receive the advantages of attending 


kindergarten, or of graduation from high school, or of going on to college 
or trade school. 


7. Under these circumstances, the education of the typical migrant child 
cannot help but be critically inadequate and a fertile field for further 
study by qualified persons is evident. 


47557 O—60—pt. 830 
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Related Information Previously Reported 


The Bureau of Labor Preliminary Report of July, 1958, presented 
some information that has a direct relation to the education problems 
of the migrant child. 


1. Our total migrant labor sample, which laid claim to only a small per. 
centage of the total migrant labor population of Oregon, included 1243 
children who were traveling with their parents. 


2. Almost one-third of the families in our sample arrive in Oregon before 
the end of the school year. 


3. Approximately one-half of the families in our sample who had been in 
Oregon the previous year remained in the state until after the school year 
began in September. 


4, An estimate of the actual total number of school age migrant children 
in Oregon during some part of the school year cannot be made from the 
above information, at least until supplemented by further information 
forthcoming as we continue our survey on into the autumn migrant season, 
However, it is difficult to imagine how the final estimate could be less 
than 5,000 school age migrant children in Oregon during some part of the 
school year. 


5. The inescapable conclusion is that 6regon has some educational responsi- 
bility for a substantial number of school age migrant children during some 
part of their school year. 


6. If this be the case, we stand in neod of a great deal more information 
and thought about the problems, 
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THE PROBLEMS FACED BY THE MIGRANT CHILD 


Pre School Age Mental Conditioning 


The pre school age migrant child is generally responsive only 
to the family existence. This is an important factor in the mental con- 
ditioning of the migrant child because of the nature of the migrant life 
of his family. The constant mobility of the family, the alternate pov- 
erty and cash status characteristic of migrant life, the presence of the 
child in the fields with the parents and working brothers and sisters-- 
these and other factors in the migrant child's life undoubtedly provide 
a unique mental and emotional conditioning of the child. 


The uniqueness of this conditioning does not lend itself readily 
to instant adjustment to the school situation which is uniformly tailored 
to the resident child. At this point, the problem begins to emerge. 


One of the purposes of kindergarten for children is to act as 
a transition period from the complete focus on family life to a broader 
focus consisting of the outside world and particularly the school world. 
Also much importance is attached to kindergarten experience relative to 
becoming disciplined to school routine and ready to assimilate knowledge. 
Unfortunately, although the need is most imperative, very few migrant 
children appear to attend kindergarten. 


If the migrant child is of the Spanish-American culture, he has 
an additional cultural and communication problem when he is suddenly 
thrust from the family bosom into school life. 


Language and Cultural Problems in School Life 


The most dramatic problem, although not the only important one, 
is posed when the child is of Spanish-American background. Usually the 
family communication is in the Spanish language. The older youngsters 
of his or other Spanish-American families have been speaking some English 
around the younger migrant child, although it is most often a mixture of 
poor English and simple Spanish words and parases,. 


Upon entering school, therefore, the child does know some 
English words and phrases, but usually not the English that is used in 
the classroom situation. He cannot really communicate in English nor 
understand it. 


The learning process in our schools, obviously, is based on the 
assumption that the child understands English. Literally, an impasse 
exists when the child does not fit this assumption. 


Just as difficult as the language handicap is the problem of 
the child in trying to live by one cultural standard at home and a dif- 
ferent standard at school, The child is rarely completely successful in 
adapting to a bi-cultural existence. Going to school is frequently a 
painful experience for the Spanish-American youngster under these circum. 
stances and severe emotional strain can result in psychological blocks 
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to the learning process. 


Gradually, the child picks up some English from the classroom 
and from hisschool mates. Most Oregon schools apparently do not have 
special classes to help overcome a language problem. In the meantime, 
while trying to adjust, the child is likely to be sitting in class like 
the proverbial "bump on a log". Valuable time is wasted while the res- 
ident children swiftly outdistance the child in the learning process, 


Perhaps the best way for a child to learn a language is to live 
it and to associate with playmates and adults who are native to the 
language. Classes can only supplement this method and guide it. However, 
this most effective manner of learning the language is often handicapped 
in the migrant stream by segregation of the Spanish-Americans. This 
segregation can be self-segregation, but is often induced segregation. 


Segregation 


Whole communities (served by migrant labor) have come to accept 
the idea that the Spanish-American is "better off and happier if he is 
with his kind". In many areas the Spanish-American migrant is housed in 
virtually segregated housing, ostensibly to prevent trouble. Actually, 
trouble may be caused in this way because the Anglo-American and the 
Spanish-American groups come to regard each other with suspicion and have 
little opportunity to become acquainted. Where integration has taken 
place, the migrants of each background discover that they are all people 
and that they have common interests, 


Segregation can also arise because in some areas the Spanish- 
American is the primary labor force of the area and there are actually 
very few Anglo-American migrants with whom they could be housed in an 
integrated situation. 


Thirdly, self-segregation occurs whereby the Spanish-American 
does seek other Spanish-Americans with whom to associate. The fact that 
many contractors recruit exclusively Spanish-Americans also leads to 
automatic segregation. 


Regardless of the reason for the segregation, whether the re- 
sponsibility of the community, the agricultural industry, the contractor, 
or the people themselves, it is the Spanish-American migrant child who 
is the chief victim. All of his playmates are also Spanish=American and 
the only opportunity he has to associate with persons who are native to 
the English language is in the classroom. 


The fact that certain schools serve most of the migrant popula- 
tion in each area further limits the opportunity of many of the Spanish- 
American youngsters to associate with the Anglo-American resident young- 
sters. Sometimes, the school district takes pains to be sure that the 
migrant youngster is not entered in a school other than those designated 
for the migrants. This is rare, since geography is usually the deter- 
mining factor, but we found it as an occasional manifestation of com- 
munity attitude. 
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The greatest single contribution that could be made to the 
education of the Spanish-American migrant youngster would be to attempt 
substantial integration of migrant and resident children wherever possible. 


The Feeling of Not Belonging 


Quite apart from and in addition to the cultural difference 
problem of the Spanish-American child, virtually all migrant children suf- 
fer from the sense of "not belonging". During the first few years of 
school, the migrant children do not seem to be conscious of this feelings 
Indeed, the town children do not seem to be aware of it either. 


It is only gradually that the attitudes of the adults and the 
community make the children aware that the migrant child is regarded as 
"different". As the migrant child becomes aware of this attitude, school 
life can become distasteful. 


The feeling of not belonging is not based solely on outward 
signs. Nearly everyone we talked to said that most of the migrant children 
came to school in clean clothes, Duc to the fashions (7) for children 
today, the migrants! blue jeans are not much different from the resident 
child's costume. Occasionally, the teachers volunteer to provide clothing 
for some youngster who might otherwise be shy about coming to school. 
Sometimes, the migrant child comes to school without a lunch, or with an 
inadequate lunch. Here again, the teachers or the school administration 
help to assure a decent lunch for the migrant child. 


Basically, therefore, the feeling of not belonging must be at- 
tributed to the pattern of community behavior which regards the migrant 
as a necessary evil or a source of economic gain. With notable exceptions 
in every community, we found community behavior to be usually that of 
non-acceptance of the migrant as a temporary fellow citizen. This cannot 
fail to affect the child. 


Mobility 


During the scholastic career of the migrant child, he will have 
lost valuable school time in a variety of ways. As already mentioned, 
the language difficulty may delay the learning process. Often the child 
is late in entering school in the autumn because the family does not get 
back to winter quarters until October. Often the child is taken out of 
school early in the spring so that the family can get to Oregon for an 
early crop. To the extent that enforcement of school attendance fails 
in Oregon to get these children to school here to supplement the middle 
part of the school year in winter quarters, to that extent the child 
loses valuable educational time exposure. 


Often the child does enter school in the community where his 
family is working in September but when the family moves to another area 
or to winter quarters, several weeks can pass before the child is back 
ina school. The same is true whenever the family moves and at least a 
few days are lost. 
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Even while temporarily stationary, the migrant child loses 
more school time than the average child. This can be partially attributed 
to health, partially to working in the fields, and partially to the family 
situation. 


Often the child is late in starting his scholastic career at 
all. We know of families, for example, who prefer to take their 6 and 
7 year olds to Texas where they don't have to start school for an extra 
year over that provided by Oregon law. Regardless of the laws, too, it 
is relatively easy to put off starting a youngster to school and it hap- 
pens too often. 


The sum total of these situations is a tremendous loss in class 
attendance time for the average migrant child, time which only the most 
outstanding youngsters can make up and maintain their appropriate grade 
level. 


Adjustment Problems 


As if it were not bad enough to miss a lot of school time, when 
the migrant child does show up for school he cannot jump right into the 
subject matter being taught at that particular moment in that particular 
class, A slightly different curriculum proceeding at a different pace 
and emphasis confuses the new student. 


The teacher, on the other hand, does not know the individual 
child, his personality, his academic knowledge to date, nor his ability 
to absorb learning. Every time the migrant child changes schools he falls 
farther behind. Each time he must spend valuable time adjusting to the 
new school, new teacher, new classmates, new textbooks, and new subject 
matter. 


One of the concepts expressed by some schools was that the 
Spanish-American child is mentally inferior. One official even went out 
on an unscientific limb as follows, "I have noticed that if the children 
are more on the Indian side, they are slower in learning than those who 
are more on the Spanish side". To find such stereotyped concepts in any 
Oregon school was naturally very disturbing to us. 


In some schools an attempt is made to back up these opinions 
by the results of testing, but the testing was performed in a highly 
questionable manner, A number of Spanish-American youngsters score an 
I.Q. of less than 70 on the standard Benet test. However, Benet himself 
warned that the test could be safely and intelligently usod only if the 
various individuals had the same, or approximately the same, environment 
opportunity. 


The facts are that children of all backgrounds, cultural groups 
and national origins fall into the identical pattern. Some are outstand- 
ing, some are low, most are in between. It is widely acknowledged that 
I.Q. measurements can be improved by improved environment. A generally 
low score for a group of youngsters, therefore, is not a reflection on 
their natural intelligence. It means, rather, that for this group of 
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youngsters, "society has become an enemy of its people....". 


Many sensitive school people, of course, recognize the realistic 
situation posed by this example: 


A Spanish-speaking migrant child from a family of 9 is 
living at a poor migrant labor installation. The parents 
of little "Jose Doe" are originally from Mexico, the 
State of Coahuila, and speak little English. During 
his 10 years of living, Jose has missed an average of 
15 weeks of school in each year since he enrolled in 
the first grade. He is under-nourshed, especially in 
the spring term after a long hard winter. He is nervous 
and restless. Jose understands little of the English 
spoken around him when he enters the Oregon school. 

He hears only Spanish in his crowded cabin and even 

the neighbor's loud radio is tuned in on the Mexican 
Songs played by the local station during migrant season. 
Jose comes to school some little time after the family 
breakfast of beans and flour tortilla at 5 AM, 

When Jose is given the Benet test, there is confusion 
in his mind as to what the words mean, what the teacher 
means, what the "whole darn business" of the test means. 
He may get through but he may suffer from a typical 
emotional bi-lingual block and fail to grade an I.Q. 
above 70. 


Now, does this really mean that Jose is innately a "dull" 
child? Can anyone say that his capacity to learn has 
been adequately measured? 


The testing in the schools is generally done in the autumn 
school term and we were usually told that if the child arrives in the 
area for a late winter or spring crop, no test is administered. 


The Spanish-speaking child is by no means the only sufferer in 
adjustment problems. Often the community attitude is reflected in the 
teacher's attitude. It is not hard for a youngster to sense the attitude 
of a teacher who believes that migrant children are something schools 
"have to endure" for the last two months of the school year or for the 
first two months of the school term. 


The child's need for guidance and encouragement and acceptance 
is total, and not always recognized. 


Inspiration of the Migrant Child 


Unquestionably, the influence of an intelligent, well-inten.- 
tioned and sensitive teacher can be of incalculable value to a migrant 
child. In fact, virtually all of the migrant children who have to our 
knowledge graduated from high school, and especially those who have gone 
on to college, trace their awakened ambition to a teacher who once reached 
through the shell to discover the human being. 
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This is true of many non-migrant children, as well, but in no 
other group is it so paramount in importance, because most migrant parents 
would just as soon have their children work instead of go to school. The 
family attitude often does little to brace the migrant child in his re- 
solve to learn. 


The teachers delegated to teach migrant children are sometimes 
those least qualified to teach, and this situation we found particularly 
in one community with a large migrant population. 


For example, lack of understanding was demonstrated by one 
teacher who made it quite clear that to her the Spanish-speaking child 
was "cute", "picturesque", "intense", "dramatic", etc. She seemed to 
wrap the child in a zarape and place a sombrero on his head, thus oblit- 
erating any evidences of the child's individual intelligence and per- 
sonality. 


Another teacher said, "You cannot force these children into an 
Anglo-American mold or pattern; they are different. They are elemental 
and basic in their concepts of thinking; they have different temperaments, 
The best program for them is one of art and informal classroom activity." 


The different treatment of this group without respect to the 
individual offends all of the thinking of the experts on education. To 
quote distinquished scholars (Andrews, Sanchez, Woodd, Overstreet and 
B. Griffith), "This is developing a child apart from us; if the American 
life is to perdure, these children must be a part of us...not apart from 
us." 


Here again there are special problems for the Spanish-American 
child, but they have their counterparts for the Anglo-American migrant 
child. One teacher said of the Anglo-American migrant children, "You 
cannot adjust these children to the disciplines of academic performance, 
You cannot mold them into the pattern of local children at the school 
room level. The best program for them is one of handicrafts and athle- 
tics. They are happier that way and after all, the school is supposed 
to be interested in their social personality." 


The End Result 


The pattern of the scholastic career of the individual migrant 
child stands forth in bold relief. Countless times he has missed school. 
Countless times he has had to spend precious weeks getting adjusted to 
a new school. He has had many teachers who have ‘given up' on migrant 
children, His day dreaming has been relatively undisturbed by the defeated 
teacher. Because of lost time, and sometimes language problems, he is 
not up with the class and he sounds and frequently feels stupid in class 
recitation. Perhaps a test, poorly administered and interpreted, even 
"proved" he is stupid. 


The migrant child's physical and mental endurance may be handi- 
capped, also, because he works in the fields after school or at every 
opportunity. 
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He has fallen behind his grade level and must be in a class 
with children younger than he is. This is degrading. Some schools put 
the migrants into special classes of migrant youngsters. Where the spe- 
cial class is used for special instruction, it is one thing. Where it 
is used as a “holding action", it is a further degradation. 


The family wants him to work because they need the money. It 
is easy to obtain a permit to work instead of going to school in most 
communities, so he gradually begins to feel that he would rather work 
than undergo the emotional hardship of obtaining an education. 


One school attendance officer, for example, said, "If the young- 
ster is 16 years of age or older, a permit is given to work if it is re- 
quested--unless the youngster is a local resident. Local youngsters must 
show considerable emergency and good grades or they are not allowed to 
work during school hours. After all, the local boy is going to be stay- 
ing in the area and it is much more likely that if he becomes delinquent, 
I will have to work with him as Juvenile Officer. The transient boy, 
on the other hand, probably won't be around." 


The statements of the superintendent in this community also re- 
flected this attitude. He admitted that he was not overly anxious to 
beat the brush for migrant truants, and that attendance enforcement is 
attempted only if a migrant truant is called to official attention. 


Another attendance officer, however, put his finger squarely 
on another ingredient in the porridge. He said that migrant youngsters 
do fairly well in school until their social cdnsciousness begins to 
develop in the higher grades. When they realize, he said, that they 
are not fully accepted, truancy begins--usually between the 6th and 9th 
grades. 


What is the end result? At some time, at some place along the 
migrant trail, the youngster decides not to bother to enroll in another 
school. Why be put through the emotional meat-grinder all over again? 
For what? What's the use? 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE TEACHER 


To the teacher the migrant child is a stranger who comes in late 
or who will soon leave. The teacher may or may not recognize the various 
problems confronting the migrant child. In any event, the teacher has 
to work within some limitations. 


1. She must give attention to the newcomer without abandoning the resident 
group or losing headway in the normal curriculum. 


2. With the bilingual student, she must work hard on basic word knowledge 
and vocabulary before achieving comprehension of normal subject matter. 


3. She has had little or no training in dealing with this particular pro. 
blem to equip her to understand and guide these children toward construc- 
tive learning. 


4, She has no informatiom as to the child's previous school background 
in terms of actual classroom and text work. If she writes for information 
to the previous school, she may get no answer at all (especially from 
Texas schools) or the migrant child may be gone by the time the informa- 
tion arrives, 


5- She has no ineservice training in the problems relating to the migrants 
in the community, nor does she have the advantage of shared discussion 
on the problem with other teachers of similar communities. 


6. The influx of migrant children often means over-loaded classes and 
strained school facilities because the school is geared to the resident 
child population. 


These problems are made no less genuine and no less difficult 
of solution by the fact that this section deals so briefly with them. 
Actually, to amplify on them would mean repetition of much of the material 
previously detailed in the section on the migrant child. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


The school administrators, and the school as an institution, 
also have problems and limitations. 


1. There is no consistent way in which to gain sufficient information 

on the previous school record of the migrant children. The lack of system 
to maintain continuity of school record information along the migrant 
trail has reached extremely serious proportions and handicaps both the 
school and the child. 


2, The school authorities have had little guidance from well qualified 
specialists in migrant child education. Educators who are well intentioned, 
but lack knowledge, have nothing to guide them but their own ingeniuty. 

This area of the problem necessarily relates itself to the teacher train- 
ing centers and to the educational research centers who have not yet 

fully faced the realities of the situation which their colleagues in 

migrant areas must face. 


3. As succinctly put by one administrator, the problem of planning is 
critical. If he hires teachers for his 2000 resident students, then he 
will be 7 or 8 teachers short for the extra 200 migrant pupils he will 
have for the first two months of the school year. Conversely, if he 
hires enough teachers for the 2200 who start the school year, he has 
gone to a lot of expense for the extra 7 or 8 teachers who must be 
carried throughout the year. 


4, Administrative problems naturally arise from short budgets, too, and 
lead to defeatism on the part of school officials. The evident lack of 
community responsiveness makes pleas for special financing seem like a 
rather futile gesture, 


The result of the problems facing the teacher and the adminis- 
trator have a consequence which goes beyond their inability to cope with 
the problem. Through apathy and through reluctance "to stick out their 
necks" on an unpopular issue, they further the attachment of a social 
stigma to the migrant child. Acceptable minimum community standards are 
lowered in the case of migrant child. This has a telling psychological 
effect because the child knows it...and feels it. 
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SOME SUGGESTED APPROACHES TOWARD SOLUTIONS 


Several very notable accomplishments came to our attention as 
we conducted our survey. They indicate that the problem definitely docs 
not defy solution, for some Oregon educators are leading the way. Bricf 
outlines of two such situations are attached in Appendix "B", A third 
such situation has already been reported at the July 19th hearing of the 
Legislative Interim Committee. This is the pilot program being conducted 
by the Oregon College of Education in the Monmouth-Independence area, 


A number of possible solutions and suggestions were forthcoming 
from the very same sources from which the preceding information, problems 
and criticisms were drawn. Happily, nobody seemed to feel that solutions 
depend entirely upon how much money is spent. Many things can be done 
at little expense. 


Here are those suggestions: 


1. Inclusion of specific course material in teacher training centers 
dealing with the problems of the under-privileged child. Course material 
could well include the subjects of the migrant child, the bi-cultural 
and bi-lingual child, and the other socially handicapped children. 


2. Familiarization of educators with the substantial body of information 
on such subjects as: 


ae Cultural problems and bi-lingual blocks. 


b. Migrant environmental factors which retard adjust- 
ment to school situations and which stifle motiva- 
tion of the child. 


Testing methods and materials adaptable to proper 
measurement of the ability and progress of the 
socially handicapped child, the bi-cultural child 
and the bi-lingual child. 


3. Workshops for present teachers from migrant areas to discuss the 
problem with specialists in the fields of human relations and education. 


4, Extension of the workshops to the community level for the local 
officials, community leaders and parent-teacher groups. The object would 
be to collectively approach the problems of: 


ae School curriculum designed to raise the educational 
and cultural level of the retarded migrant child, 


b. Stimulation of healthy and helpful community 
attitudes toward the migrant children and assist- 
ance in removing any stigma from the occupation 
of the parents (who are so essential to and so 
desired by the community). 
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Bi-lingual patterns where they exist. 


Consistent and valid information on the presence 
of migrant children in the area who may not be 
attending school. 


Methods of effective communication to gain parental 
responsiveness and improve school attendance. 


Stimulation of enforcement of attendance. 


ge Adequate transportation of migrant children 
to and from school. 


h. Occasional handicaps arising from migrant 
family poverty. 


i. The harmful effects of segregation patterns in 
schools and communities, 


5. At state, regional or national levels, develop a progress report card 
which can be given to the migrant child to carry to the next school to 
show specific texts and pages covered. The aim would be to reduce the 
orientation period and place the child as quickly as possible on the 
academic chart at the point where he recently left off. 


6. Promote teacher visitation to migrant families and personal discussions 
with the parents. One objective would be to encourage school attendance 
and activity, but another would be to bring the migrant family closer to 
being part of the community, even if only temporarily. Teacher visitation 
programs can be effectively supplemented through PTA visitation programs, 
encouraging migrant parents to attend PTA meetings and otherwise to con- 
duct themselves as participating citizens instead of social outcasts. 


7- More diligent enforcement of school attendance laws and a more dynamic 
community education job to cope with parental and community permissibility 
of attendance law violations. Re-examination of the practice of too 
freely granting work permits to migrant children is also in order. 


8. Creation of a special supervisor and small staff within the State 
Department of Education to exercise leadership in coping with the problems 
and to further research the needs of the migrant child. By staffing the 
special division with 2 or 3 qualified specialists, the division could: 


ae Promote the training of teachers who work 
in the migrant areas. 


b. Adapt curriculum content and prepare text material. 


ce. Develop research and survey techniques to secure 
information to resolve the yet unanswered questions 
in connection with integrating, inspiring and educa- 
ting the migrant child. 
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d. Disseminate the already available material on the 
problems, such as Teaching Children Who Move With 
the Crops, published by the Fresno County Schools 
(September, 1955), Migrant Education Project, 
published by the Colorado Department of Education, 
The Puerto Rican Study, published by the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, and the film, 
A Desk for Billie, about the life of Billie Davis, 
a migrant child who surmounted the obstacles and 
obtained an education. 


Summary 


One teacher put it this way, "There is no question that some- 
where, somehow, we have to pay proper attention to the migrant children, 
They are growing up with an education that may only teach them to read 
and write a little. Ina few years, as parents, thoy will present the 
same problems for society that their parents present today. In my mind, 
we have a serious responsibility and the problem is not one without solu- 
tions. It must be researched ‘upstairs' and definite and constructive 
answers passed along to the teacher and principal in the subject schools," 
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Appendix "A" 


Table 1. 
GRADE LEVEL OF MIGRANT CHILD 
_(Grade level as of September, 1958; Age as of June, 1958 
Age 1st*| 5th a1 28 | 
_ist* _3rd_| 4th _| 6th | 7th | 8th | 9th 
SA AA ‘ SA AA} SA SA 


5 71 af 
2 4/12 
i 4 3, 2 8 
13 ala 3 
20 
1 
0 
3] 3 


| 


91 5 


| 
| 
| 


1} 0 


1 1}0 6 0 O3 42 3! 
a eh GR IE ee 


Note: Because the data secured in some counties on the children's 
education was more complete than in some other counties, 
Washington, Malheur and Marion Counties were selected for 
this special study of the education of the migrant child. 

4 reasonable cross section of both the Spanish-.merican (Sh) 
and anglo-imerican (ii) cultural groups would seem to re- 
sult, also, by the selection of these particular counties. 


* Educators seem uniformly agreed that kindergarten is an extremely 
important step in a child's education. However, of the sample 
in this table, only one was mentioned by a parent as being due 
to go to kindergarten in September. 


** None of the parents indicated that any of their children were 
college students or would be going to college or trade school 
in September. 


KEY: Si - Spanish-merican cultural group 
wii - 4nglo-.merican cultural group 
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Table 2. 


RELATION OF MIGRANT CHILD TO PROPER GR/.DE 
(Percentage of sample behind proper* grade level for their age) 


ee a ee fee oe ee ee 

age | tunber | Number** a Number Behind| Percentage of Sample 
surveyed; Reporting oper Grade | Proper Grade Behind Proper Grade*** 

| SL aA fr Shoah SL ku Sho i Si. wali a 

ee — — = = aT 

6 11 


4 16 | 50.06 25.06 


15 23 | 
723 | 

m4 27-! 12 18 50.0 61.1 

15 24} 12 19 | 75.0 47h 
ujizajlu 81.6 53.9 
12 | 19 2 | 16 25 | 75.0 640 
13 | 10 17 | 10 60.0 75.0 
4 | 15 35 | 10 28 80.0 75.0 
15 


16 


yee 4 yap 7 Tl.4 79.0 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
e 23 2 16 92.5 50.0 
| 
| 
| 


ll 24 8 17 87.5 82.4 
| 
| 





17-18} 22 25 
Totall167 304 | 117 220 35 90 


Average 70.08 59.1% 


pap 1 = 4 77.5 69.2 


* Proper Grade Level is taken here to mean one of two grades for each grade 
level. This allows for local or state rule variations and other circumsta, ces 
which effect decisions as to what year a child should start first grade. It 
also allows for the inevitable crror and confusion in the mind of the parent 
when trying to list the correct age and grade level for every child in a large 
family. The following was the kcy used in étermining the proper grade: 


ige 6 - Grades 1 or 2 ige 10 = Grades 5 or 6 ige 14 - Grades 9 or 10 
.ge 7 - Grades 2 or 3 ige 11 = Grades 6 or 7 age 15 = Grades 10 or 11 
age 8 - Grades 3 or 4 age 12 - Grades 7 or & jge 16 - Grades 11 or 12 
age 9 — Grades 4 or 5 igo 13 - Grades 8 or 9 17-18 = Grade 12 or Grad. 


** Number reporting - Since education data was not obtained on all of the chil- 
dren, partly perhaps due to parental reluctance to disclose low grade levels, 
we are able to analyze only a partial report. 

*** Number behind refers to the number of children who are behind the lowest 
grade level sect forth in the key above. 
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Table 3. 


DEGREE OF SCHOLASTIC RETARD..TION 
(The Number of Grades Bohind Proper Grade Levels*) 


Number age 
Years (Percentage of the Retarded Group by Number of mane) 
Behind | 7 12 |} 6 : 

r ns sas iG 
1 Year 0 2\58.8) 38. 4 L7e4| 4305] 3567] 26.7| 38.0] 45.0] 3303 
Behind | | | 


2 Years 
Behind 


Behind | __ 


*Of Total 
Who Jre | 
_ Behind i 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS ATTENDED LST YER* 


1 
Eeboo} Schools Schools| Schools 
“No. 9 : ei i 


«nglo=mer 89 


Total 


* 46.6% attended two or more schools last year. Othors undoubtedly 
did not attend school during the complote school year (starting late 
and/or quitting early) and hence were able to say that they only at- 
tended one school, It is interesting to note, however, that four 
migrant children dutifully continued to enter the school in their now 
location evon though it meant entering 5 or more schools in order to 
got ono year's education. 


47557 O—60—pt. 8-31 
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THREE NOTABLE i.CHIEVEMENTS 


During the survey of the early migrant population, three outstanding 
examples of educational experimentation came to our attention. They 
would seem to indicate that the problem of cducating migrant children can 
be successfully accomplished. 


it three different schools, two public and one parochial, a positive 
and optomistic approach to the problem was achieving results. 


Two of the schools were led by a principal or administrator (the 
third being led by a college) who met the problem by: 


1. Transfering his or her own awareness of the problem to the 
teachers and cncouraging the use of their skills and ingenuity 
in developing a program to reach these socially handicapped chil- 
dren. 


2. Enlisting and obtaining the support of P. T. -s. and community 
groups who made efforts to reach the parents as well as the child. 


3. Personzlly using conference, conciliation and finally enforce- 
ment, if necessary, to see that school attendance was maintained. 


One of the techniques developed from this program was special assis- 
tance for these children by a specially assigned teacher. This teacher 
worked with them for short periods but never allowed this special assis- 
tance to prevent the child from adequate participation with their regu- 
lar class. This prevented the fecling of segrogation. 


Careful attention was given to individual observation and records 
which would indicate academic progress, adaptability to the school situa- 
tion and complete records to go forward with the child to assist the 
educator in the next arca to place him immediately in his proper grade 
and curriculum levol without loss of time. 


Consciousness of the problem brought to the attention of the con 
munity by the schools has worked successfully to provide proper trans- 
portation for the children, lunches, and clothing when the family first 
arrives in the area with inadequate financial resourcos. 


The parochial school and the project at Oregon College of Education 
at Monmouth were oxperimcnting with use of valuable summertime hours to 
supplement the regular school ycar. 


4g a result of the work done by these schools the total commnity, 
including both public and private agencies, are becoming aware of the 
problem and are able to properly interpret the dilemma that migrants have 
faced because of previous community and educational apathy. 


We commend the North Plains Grammar School (Washington County), 
St. Lukes Grammar School (Marion County) and the Oregon College of Edu- 
cation at Monmouth. 
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S00 Pusiic Service BUILDING 
SALEM in REPLY Rerer To 


January 6, 1959 


Honorable Robert D. Holmes 
Governor of Oregon 


Dear Governor Holmes: 


We are attaching a summary report of the development, 
activity and results thus far of the work of the 
Inter-agency Committee on Agricultural Labor. 


We have endeavored to include in this report matters 
which we feel may be of particular interest or 
significance. Additional details and complete data 
may be found in the reports of the individual agencies 
which were prepared and submitted to the Interim 
Committee, as requested by that committee. 


It is our belief that this report will be of special 
interest not only to those concerned with the immediate 
problem, but also to students of government who are 
wondering how coordination between various branches 

of government can be obtained. 


Very truly yours, 


“ Mrs. Cecelia P. Galey 
Chairman 


Governor's Inter-agency Committee 


OREGON STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
AFFILIATED WITH 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


FOR QUALIFIED WORKERS CALL THE OREGON STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
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Report of Inter-agency Committee on Agricultural Labor to Robert D. Holmes, Governor 
of Oregon 


In your letter of November 20, 1957 directed to each state agency whose 
responsibility includes service to agricultural employers and workers you requested 
that the agency appoint a representative as a member of an Inter-agency Committee on 
Agricultural Labor. An attachment to your letter outlined the problems which the 
agency representatives should be prepared to discuss at the first meeting of this 
sommittee, on December 17, 1957. The field of responsibility of each agency was 
indicated so that its representative could inform the committee on what the agency 
had accomplished in its field and the extent of its present responsibility and 
authority. The problems outlined in the brochure attached to your letter included 
she following agencies and their respective fields. 


"A, Bureau of Labor; Wage and Hour Commission 
i. Field of Responsibility: 
a. Working Conditions 
1. Wages (women and minors) 
2. Hours of work (women and minors) 
3. Drinking water and toilet facilities 


Wage Collection and Wage Dispute Settlements 


Clarification of Employer Status 
1. Farmer employer 

2. Crew leader 

3. Job contractor 

. Labor contractor 


d. Employment of Minors in Conformity with Rules and Regulations 


Industrial Accident Commission 
1. kield of Responsibility 
a. Safe transportation 
b. Safe working conditions 


Board of Health 
1. Field of Responsibility 
a. Regulations and Standards for Labor Camps 


Public Welfare Commission 
1. Field of Responsibility 
a. Emergency subsistence, medical and hospital care 


Department of Education 
1. Field of Responsibility 
a. Provisions for educational facilities 
b. Provisions for enforcement of compulsory school attendance 
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Department of Agriculture 
1. Field of Responsibility 
a. Information on crop acreage, crop conditions, etc. 


Employment Service 
1. Field of Responsibility 
a. Recruitment and placement of a qualified labor supply to 
adequately plant, cultivate, harvest and process the 
state's agricultural production 


b. Certification for the importation of Mexican National 
contract labor 


In response to your request in your letter of November 20 representatives of 
various state agencies met in committee on December 17, 1957 to give consideration 
to the problem of agricultural labor in Oregon. Representatives were present from 
the Board of Health, Bureau of Labor, Department of Education, Industrial Accident 
Commission, Department of Agriculture, State Unemployment Compensation Commission 
and its Employment Service division, which deals most directly with the problem, and 
Dr. Donald G. Balmer, Research Director of the Legislative Interim Committee on 
Migratory Labor. 


In your address to these agency representatives you called attention to the 
number of workers, duration of employment, distribution by source of worker, percent- 
age of the state's total labor force employed in agriculture, and the basic needs of 
these workers in relation to the communities in which they work. Calling attention 
to the fact that the agencies represented were all involved in meeting these needs, 
you gave to the committee members the charge of fully discussing the problems 
involved in providing the requirements of these workers in agriculture so that the 
responsibility of each agency could be clearly designated and the cooperation of all 
could be brought together in a concerted and coordinated effort to find solutions to 
those problems. You asked further that this committee work closely with the 
Legislative Interim Committee on Migratory Labor in its study and assist it in 
working them out so that each agency could adequately care for its portion of the 
total problem to the mutual benefit of agricultural employers and workers in the 
state. Your appointment of Chairman, Mrs. Cecelia P. Galey, Chairman of the State 
Unemployment Compensation Commission, Vice-Chairman, Mr. Robert J. Steward, Director 
of the Department of Agriculture, and Secretary, Mr. Joseph D. Wilson, Farm Placement 
Supervisor of the Oregon State Employment Service launched the committee on its 
course of activity. The Civil Rights Division of the Bureau of Labor was included 
in the committee in order to give attention to fair employment practices. 


The present responsibility and legal authority of each agency in the 
agricultural labor field were discussed. The Bureau of Labor has jurisdiction over 
working conditions and wages for women and minors, handles many claims for collection 
of wages from agricultural employers, and receives complaints regarding short 
weights and the amount of fruit required in a box when piece rates are paid. In 
some cases picking prices are established through hearings upon request from the 
industry, but requests are not made in many cases. Prices could be so established 
for any industry that requests it. 
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Under the Workmen's Compensation law agricultural work is not listed as 
hazardous and therefore is not automatically covered by industrial accident 
insurance. Some 11,000 to 12,000 agricultural accounts are carried, but limited 
inspection has been made of working conditions on farms. Information on safe 
transportation requirements had been developed and published by the commission, 
but little had been done to enforce the published standards on agricultural 
transportation of workers, because the commission had no authority except over 
covered accounts. Even if authority existed, inspection of vehicles used for 
transporting workers would be very difficult to carry out without a special 
registration for this type of conveyance. 


It was agreed that the Department of Motor Vehicles would be concerned in 
the problem of safe transportation of workers, so the Department of Motor Vehicles 
was added to the committee membership. The secretary wrote to the Council of 
State Goverments for information on programs developed by other states to regulate 
the transportation of agricultural workers. 


Responsibilities of the Board of Health were outlined by its representative. 
Agricultural labor consists of both local workers and migrant workers, and both 
types of workers are affected by sanitary conditions in p].aces of employment, while 
the migrant worker adds the additional problem of adequate housing. Two of the 
major health problems were identified as, (1) the supplying of potable drinking 
water and (2) provision for the disposal of waste, including human waste. Lack of 
adequate hand washing facilities in places of employment is a further complication 
in many instances. Copies of the "Standards of Labor Camps" promulgated by the 
State Board of Health were presented to the committee. These standards had been 
produced and distributed under the broad authority of the Board of Health but 
without specific legislation authorizing the promulgation of such orders. Ch. 156, 
Oregon Laws, passed by the last regular session of the legislature in 1957 and 
codified as ORS 654.105 and 654.110, covers the authority to inspect, upon request 
from the Industrial Accident Commission and the Bureau of Labor, various places, 
including living accomodations, but does not authorize the issuing of standards. 
Enforcement under this billwould take so much time that a harvest activity could be 
completed before action could be taken. 


A report of a health survey of migrant workers in the Lower Snake River Valley 


was displayed and it was agreed that if the same conditions were found in the general 
population as were found in these migrants the population would be very much alarmed. 
The operation of the Board of Health is through the county health departments, and 
these have very limited staffs of technicians. 


When first distributed through the county sanitarians and the Employment Service 
two years previously, the "Standards for Labor Camps" caused many growers to be 
quite perturbed. Acceptance was greatly improved after explanation of the standards 
at meetings with various farm groups. Additional educational meetings were planned. 
The Board of Health would, if requested to by a grower who ordered workers from the 
Employment Service, inspect his housing and so certify to the Employment Service if 
it was found adequate. Inspections of an alleged unsanitary condition in a field 
could not be made at that time because of lack of sufficient personnel, but proper 
procedure would be to notify the county sanitarian. Generally, because of this 
shortage of personnel, the procedure would be to have the district attorney, acting 
for the county health department, bring criminal action against a grower found in 
violation of the regulations. 
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The Public Welfare Commission representative stated that the commission was 
interested in agricultural labor from two angles. One is the subsistence and 
emergency medical care of migrant workers and the second is the work opportunities 
available for Welfare recipients. Good cooperation already was in effect between 
Welfare and the Employment Service in finding job opportunities for Welfare cases, 
Migrants, however, cause additional difficulty because of the residence requirements 
that a Welfare recipient must be a resident of Oregon for 3 years and of the county 
for one year. Emergency assistance to non-legal residents could presently be 
authorized, or people could be assisted to return to their state of residence. Many 
migrants move so much that they do not have a legal residence in any state. Since 
1949 the Welfare Commission's policy has been to give no assistance to employable 
single men. Policy also is to grant no medical care to persons who were not Welfare 
recipients. Though the need for such assistance was recognized, the budget would 
just not cover it. Occasionally medical care had been granted to single men who had 
been injured so seriously they would be unemployable for a considerable length of 
time. Food, fuel, and in extreme cases, shelter, were the limit of the provision 
made for non-residents. This limited emergency subsistence had been granted to 
migrants arriving in the area too soon, but only after the local employment office 
had certified that no work was available for thé individuals. 


The Department of Education representative stated that the educational attainmat 
of the average migrant is far below that of the average citizen, but that, as the 
migrants are in Oregon for shorter periods than in other states, and mostly when 
school is not in session here, our problem is less serious than that of those states. 
Migrant parents are often more frequently interested in having their children employed 
than in having them educated. Where migrant children are in Oregon during part of 
the school year they have never been refused admittance to the schools, but school 
districts are faced with a serious difficulty in providing facilities to take care 
of a sudden temporary increase in school population. 


The director of the Department of Agriculture stated that the Department actually 
had less connection with these problems than the other agencies as it has no statu- 
tory authority relating to agricultural employment, but that the Department was, 
nevertheless, vitally interested in the problems. He believed their production 
inspectors and Oregon State College with the staff of county agents could assist in 
the evaluation of crop readiness, crop conditions, and timing of crops. This could 
aid in determining labor demand for specific times, crops, and areas. He reported 
that frequent criticisms had been heard from farmers about the quality of labor 
available to them - that the workers are too old, too young, not qualified, or not 
interested in the quality of agricultural production. His department could be of 
assistance by utilizing their informational service to assist in the educational 
program for the regulations of the Board of Health. 


Dr. Donald G. Balmer, Research Analyst for the Interim Committee expressed his 
appreciation of the meeting and offered the cooperation of the Interim Committee in 
working on the problems to attain the goal of suitable legislation. 


After considerable general discussion of related matters it was recommended 
that at future meetings the fields of responsibility should be more clearly defined 
so that cooperative programs could be developed to assist in better administration 
by the various agencies. 
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The need to discern fields in which no clear-cut legal authority existed was 
recognized, and necessary action to overcome this lack was to be planned in order 
to suggest a cooperative program to the Interim Committee for their study. 


At the committee's second meeting, on January 1), 1958 material from the 
Council of State Governments and the Bureau of Labor Standards, was turned over 
to the appropriate agencies. 


A comprehensive report prepared by the Bureau of Labor was read at this 
meeting. It emphasized the point that there was a lack of sufficient information 
on which to plan adequate legislation and programs to cope with the agricultural 
labor problem and advocated that the committee embark on a fact-finding program to 
determine existing conditions and future needs. The fields of housing, sanitation, 
and transportation were especially urged as being in need of investigation, although 
other matters were also touched upon. 


After much discussion it was agreed to study this proposal and devise a plan 
of action to carry it out. To do this sub-committees on housing and transportation 
were appointed and instructed to report suggested plans at the next meeting. 


The concensus was that the committee did not at this time have sufficient 
facts at hand to equip it to make recommendations to the Interim Committee at its 
meeting on January 25. Dr. Balmer recommended that the committee members attend 
and present a statement of their responsibilities and operating programs to the 
Interim Committee, and be available to answer questions. 


A resume of the activities of the Inter-agency Committee to date was prepared 
by the secretary of this committee and presented to the Interim Committee at the 
January 25 meeting. This summary called attention to the observed inadequacies in 
legal authority and administration and the desirability of obtaining more complete 
information before attempting to make adequate recommendations. Arrangements the 
committee had made towork out means for gathering the desired information were 
outlined. 


On February 11, the committee again met and heard the reports of the sub- 
committees. A survey of the actual authority in the field of transportation was 
proposed, together with a survey of the transportation being used. A study of 
this data would be the basis for recommendations for needed changes. The Accident 
Prevention Division of the Industrial Accident Commission would make this survey. 
Similar surveys were to cover the other areas where information was desired. The 
Board of Health was to survey currently provided housing, field sanitation, and 
health status of the individual migrants. The Bureau of Labor was given the task 
of gathering data on the activities and work attitudes of the individual workers 
and would cooperate in the survey of crew leaders. The Employment Service would be 
responsible for the survey of farm employers as to need, number of workers used, 
and recruiting practices and would conduct the survey of crew leaders with the 
cooperation of the Bureau of Labor. Schedules of questions for the surveys were 
being developed by the individual agencies and would be finally approved by the 
committee before being used. 
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The Employment Service prepared lists of growers who provide housing and transpor- 
tation, and through its local offices, furnished directions to growers and camps 
for interviewers of other agencies to aid them in conducting their surveys. 


Dr. Balmer was appointed to act as coordinator of the survey and to oversee and 
advis¢ the agencies in the preparation for and conducting of the survey. Preliminary 
forms of the survey schedules were approved at this meeting. To coordinate the 
surveys at the county level representatives of the Board of Health, Bureau of Labor, 
and Employment Service were assigned to arrange a schedule of meetings with local 
agency personnel in the counties where the surveys would be conducted. Following 
the March 8 meeting of the Interim Committe information concerning the survey was 
to be released through the various grower organizations and the general press. 


At the June 26 meeting with members of the Advisory Council to the State 
Unemployment Compensation Commission it was reported that the county level meetings 
had been held during April in Umatilla, Malheur, Wasco, Hood River, Marion, Polk, 
Yamhill, Multnomah, Clackamas, and Washington counties. It was agreed that the 
meetings were worthwhile, well attended, and promoted understanding and cooperation 
in preparing the way for the surveys. It was highly recommended by the committee 
that effort be made to establish permanent inter-agency committees at the county 
level to coordinate future activities of mutual interest to the different agencies. 
A sub-committee to plan for this was appointed, with Dr. Balmer designated to act 
as chairman and to call a planning meeting of representatives of all state agencies 
included in the Inter-agency Committee. 


Reports were made on the progress of the surveys to date, with comments on 
experiences of the interviewers and general acceptance of the survey. Very little 
opposition had been encountered and much good information obtained. Some of this 
was cited and discussed. The degree of coverage of the various surveys was also 
evaluated and some improvement in coverage was expected by the time they would be 
completed. The form, time, and manner of making the report to the Interim Committee 
was a matter for discussion, and Dr. Balmer was designated to take the lead in 
compiling the report and assisting the individual agencies in planning their portions. 
It was decided that a preliminary report would be presented to the Interim Committee 
on July 19 with a follow up report September 1. The members of the Advisory Council 
expressed themselves favorably in regard to the domestic recruitment program this 
year and the efforts of this committee to understand and deal with the problems of 
migratory labor. 


Summaries of the findings of the reports, as presented to the Interim Committee 
on July 19, are attached to this report in the appendix. 


On August 22, the committee met for the purpose of hearing and discussing the 
recommendations of the various agencies. 


The Industrial Accident representative reported for his agency and the Motor 
Vehicle Department, which had worked together on transportation. The two agencies 
concurred in the opinion that any authority in regard to transporting workers should 
be under the jurisdiction of the Motor Vehicle Department and any regulations which 
might be adopted should be included in the Motor Vehicle Code, with enforcement by 
the state police. 
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No financing problem was foreseen unless a license or permit was provided for, in 
which case a charge could be made to cover administration costs. The report of the 
transportation sub-committee, basically the same as presented to the Interim 
Committee on July 19, was approved. 


The Employment Service as an agency had no recommendations for legislation in 
regard to recruitment policies. Standard Employment Service policy requires the 
use of local farm workers as far as they are available, then migrant workers, using 
clearance procedures with or without the Annual Worker Plan, and foreign workers 
only as a last resort. 


The possible desire of some groups to get laws enacted to prohibit working of 
children under 1) was discussed. It was emphasized that the degree of pressure on 
children working in various occupations varies greatl} and this should be taken into 
consideration in declaring any type of work unsuitable for children. In some crops, 
as in strawherries, the contribution of children toward the family economy and the 
harvesting of crops, is significant because of the large number of children who work 
in the crop. In many other crops, such contribution is small. The opinion was 
expressed that if such laws are adopted they wili probably start with prohibitng 
or limiting work during school season. 


The report_of the Department of Education was presented and discussed next. 
It was composed of the points elsewhere discussed in this report. 


The need for federal aid in establishing and maintaining an adequate program 
on migrant farm labor was discussed and specific needs pointed out in some areas. 
The Oregon basic school support fund applies to migrant children, but only in 
proportion to the time they use a school; and other financing for schooling for 
migrant children should be provided in addition to funds already received from the 
basic school fund. Dr. Balmer mentioned that at the Interim Committee hearings 
school superintendents estimated they were getting only half of the migrant children 
into the schools. A question was raised as a result of the proposal to establish 
summer schools for migrant children - whether the federal wage and hour law, which 
prohibits children from working while school is in session in the district where 
they reside, would prevent local children also from being employed while the summer 
school was in session. It was agreed that this difficulty might be overcome by 
providing that only children who have not already completed 170 days in their current 
school year be required to attend summer school. Opinions were expressed that many 
regular teachers might be willing to teach summer school rather than to seek other 
tenporary employment, that additional money both from the state and the districts, 
legal authority, increased facilities, and enforcement of attendence requirements 
all would be required to make a program for the education of migrant children 
workable. The possibility of obtaining federal funds to increase school facilities 
through a request based on the fact of an unusual increase in the number of children 
attending school was advanced. The Dalles had thus gained a nice school building 
when the dam was built there. The big drawback to this proposal was explained - 
that it takes at least two years after such a request is made before funds can be 
obtained. Provision for children moving from one area to another in the state could 
be made by adopting a standard curriculum. The need was foreseen for much more 
complete information on the number of migrant children and on the length of time 
they stayed in the different areas of the state in order to plan for actual needs 
for the schools. 
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There is a possibility that migrants who need the financial benefits of their 
children's work might not come to Oregon if the children were required to attend 
school here but not required to do so in other states. The existence of a trailer 
school in a Douglas county lovging camp was cited as an example showing that such 
schools can be provided to follow the migrants. The Department of Education 
representative stated that it was the Department's belief that additional education 
or special training would not be required for the average well-trained tcacher to 
do a good job in educating migrant children. The report of the Department of 
Education was approved by the committee. 


The representative of the Bureau of Labor, speaking of the Bureau's educa- 
tional survey, said that as an agency theywere not making recommendations for 
legislation regarding education, but were presenting their ideas as laymen. It 
was generally agreed that the Bureau's estimate was correct, that approximately 
5,000 migrant children are in Oregon during some part of the school year. A 
possible method of determining the number in each area was suggested. The rep- 
resentative of the Department of Education said that school registration cards 
listed the father's and mother's occupations and number of children in the family 
and that by pulling out the proper cards the figure for each district could be 
obtained. 


The spokesman for the Welfare Department said that department also had no 
recommendation to make for legislation. The representative of the Board of Health 
inquired how the problem of providing medical care was to be met. The answer was 
that this could not be provided for migrants without making the same provision for 
others. The possibilities of a change in Welfare policy and of securing federal 
aid to finance medical care were mentioned. 


No further meetings of the Inter-agency Committee have been held to this date. 
It is firmly believed, however, by all members of the committee, that such a committee 
should continue to study and observe the progress toward solution of the agricultural 
labor problem in Oregon. We believe, as members of this committee, that this has 
been a good approach to this problem. The Interim Committee has received our 
reports and, based on the information obtained through these reports and through 
numerous hearings which they have conducted on the matter, has drafted proposals 
for legislation which we believe will be a big step in the right direction. As the 
problem is a continuing one, we strongly feel that the results of any legislation 
should be made a continuin:: subject for inter-agency study and observation with a 
view toward discerning possible improvements. Just as the approach had thé advan- 
tage of appealing to those closest to the various facets of the problem and 
therefore relatively more expert in dealing with the particular portion of the total 
problem as it affected their agency, so also the forging of future refinements in 
ways of handling the problem could well be guided through the eyes of these close- 
at-hand observers who actually come to grips with it. 


We would like to comment too on the excellent cooperation that has been obtained 
between the participating agencies. We suggest that this might serve as an example 
for handling problems which involve the administrative efforts of several govern- 
mental agencies. With the increasing departmentalization of government, though 
necessary to provide services of increasing complexity, there are attendant dangers 
that the efforts of the departments mutually affected by a problem may not be well 
coordinated or that some phase of the problem may be completely overlooked. 
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We feel that the method of organizing the Inter-agency committee overcame this 
difficulty in that the agencies, although generally somewhat unrelated, were 
brought to focus their combined atventigqn and efforts on one problem common to 
all of them. Your action in calling upon the agencies and your charging the. 
with the responsibility of uniting their thoughts and actions to develop methods 
of measuring and solving this problem provided the needed linking together of 
departments. The selection of a coordinator of the activities of the various 
departments supplied a helpful and necessary ingredient to cooperative action. 
Dr. Balmer has served excellently as such a coordinator. The follow-through to 
the preliminary goal of drafting proposals for needed legislation was accomplished 
through the Interim Committee. We think this suggests a route which others may 
wish to consider and follow. The outcome of the Interim Committee's bills, of 
course, remains to be seen. Whatever legislation is adopted, the matter is of 
inter-agency concern, and we respectfully suggest a continuation, as does the 
Interim Committee in its report, of this same integrated consideration of the 
problem. 
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APPENDIX 


SUMMARY OF SURVEY REPORTS 


In the transportation survey a total of 559 vehicles was inspected. A 
summary table from the transportation sub-committee's report follows, and it 
includes findings in regard to driver and insurance information and mechanical 
and physical information concerning vehicles in use for transporting workers. 


(Total Bus Truck Pick-Up Misc. 


" Number Inspected 


Driver & Insurance Information: 559 392 91 65 23) 
(100%) (70%) (16%) (12%) (2%) 


Operators: Full time 97 1% 2% 1% - 
Part time 297 35% 10% 8% le 
Unknown (Operator 
not assigned) 165 21% 5% 3% 
Liability Insurance: Yes 365 8% 10% 7% 
No 3 1x ~ - 
Unknow 191 22% 7% 5% 


were 


(This Table Considers Only the DEFECTIVE Aspects of the Concerned Items) 
Bus Truck Pick-Up Misc. 
Mechanical Information: (392) (91) (65) (12 


Foot Brakes 13% 5% 8% 
Hand Brakes 22% 32% 18% 
Head Lights 8% 3% - 
Stop Light 11% 22% 
Rear View Mirrors 9% 
Horn ~ 
Windshield 2% 
Windshield Wipers 2% 
Tire Tread 18% 
Turning Signal Device 34 
Proper Exhaust Used 


Physical Information: 


Safe footing 

Sidewalls 8" above floor 
Sides secured 

Seats firmly fastened 
Seats free from slivers 
Truck overloaded 
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Protection from inclement weather 71% 
Exit gates provided 56% 
Securely fastened gates 51% 
Adequate protection 43% 
Ladders or steps provided 65% 


Handholds provided 60% 

Means of communication 64% 

Passenger area free from protrusions 37% - 
First aid kit carried 6 92% 100% 
Fire extinguisher provided 92% 100% 


#less than 1% " 


Especially significant are the sub-committee's remarks in its report that, 
"The general mechanical condition of all classes of vehicles was peor," "A very 
high percentage of brakes were poor," "33% of the operators were not aware if 
liability insurance was carried," and "A very high percentage of owners were not 
aware of requirements for first aid kits and fire extinguisher." The "Suggestions 
Made By the Sub-Committee on Transportation" are also included in this report 
because they propose means to remedy undesirable and unsafe conditions which the 
survey uncovered. 


" (1) The results of the Farm Labor Transportation Survey show that 
some legislative action should be taken to correct conditions 
for the transportation of agricultural workers. Since a 
similar transportation problem could arise in other industries 
-— it would be desirable to have legislation broad enough to 
cover all situations in which persons are transported for 
=I purposes. (Such as logging and construction crews, 
etc. 


To provide a control of vehicles that are used to transport 
people for employment purposes, a special license or permit 
would be desirable. A rigid inspection should be required 
prior to the issuance of this special license or permit. 
Specific regulations concerning mechanical and physical 
aspects of the vehicle should be adopted to guide this 
inspection. These proposed regulations would also provide 
the basis for enforcement when vehicle is being used. 


In view of the divided authority for the control of trans- 
porting workers -—-- there is a definite need for one agency to 
be given complete authority to administer regulations in this 
regard. Definite provision should also be made for the enforce- 
ment of these regulations. 


Representatives of State Agencies that now have concurrent 
jurisdiction in the adoption of regulations concerning the 
safe operation and physical condition of motor vehicles are 
now considering a proposal to consolidate the regulatory 
authority under one agency. It has been suggested that this 
could be accomplished through an enabling act." 
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In the Public Welfare Commission report attention was called to the fact 
that assistance to migrants was only one percent of total assistance expenditure 
in Oregon for the year ending February, 1958. This help is furnished through the 
general assistance program and amounts to 8% of the annual expenditure under this 
program. Most of this assistance is granted during March, April, and May, and 
40% or 612 of a total of 1,517 of the individuals wre aided during one month only, 
Most help for migrant families is given for food and shelter. Variation is great 
in the degree of acuteness of the problem in the different counties. Hood River 
county experiences the greatest drain on Welfare funds, as 78 migrant families 
including 69 people there comprised 60 percent of the general assistance caseload 
for the year. 


A study covering March and April, 1958 showed a similar proportion of 
expenditure for assistance to migrants. Of the total general assistance grants 
in these two months 7.4% was used for assistance to migrants. During March, 1958 
a total of 472 cases received grants totaling $4,040.82 and in April $0,715.59 
were granted to 509 cases. These two months were examined, not because of being 
typical, but to supply most recent figures in relation to the time of the general 
survey of the agricultural labor problem. In these two months the 638 families 
which received help had requested it because of illness, because they were strandei, 
because their plans for work fell through, or because they were usually unemployed 
at that time of the year. 


In the July 19 report of the Board of Health to the Interim Committee it was 
pointed out that their part of the survey included sanitation surveys of camp and 
housing areas and field areas where laborers were working in addition to a survey 
to determine the health status of migrant workers and their famlies. Ton counties 
where large numbers of migrants were employed prior to June 30 were covered in 
this early report. These were the counties where the series of local inter-agency 
meetings were held. 


A total of 2,299 individuals were interviewed in the Board of Health survey 
on individual health status. Of these 5.5% were found to have immunization record 
cards. Immunizations were reported to have been given to 861 for typhoid, 1,310 
for diptheria, 1,531 for smallpox and 717 for polio. Serology had been done on 
900 for syphilis. 72 had interstate health cards, 385 had insurance, savings, or 
other medical care provisions, and 36 had to handle chemicals or insecticides in 
their work. 


The report on field sanitation indicated a check had been made of 191 field 
operations in which 9,66 workers were employed. Of these 20.4% were rated good 
in overall sanitation, 59.7% were rated fair, and 19.9% poor. Water supply was 
satisfactory in 91% of these field operations. Sewage disposal was given a satis- 
factory rating in only 42.5% of the operations, vector control in 69%, and other 
general items were given these satisfactory ratings: handwashing facilities, 69.4; 
first aid kit, 64.6%; handling of toxic materials, 97.4%; and other hazards to 
safety, 96.5%. 


In the housing and camp sanitation survey 119 camps of various sizes and 
which housed 8,396 workers at the time were checked. 33 of these were rated good, 
53 fair, 32 poor, and 1 not stated. Facilities in the camos included 2,027 cabins, 
178 tents, 162 trailers. and 2h barracks type units. 
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In a rating giving percentage of the camps that were satisfactory percentages 
were aS follows: 90.4%, site; 84.0%, living units; 04.9% water supply; 5.5%, 
sewage disposal; 52.6%, handwashing and bathing facilities; 77.94, utility 
puildings; 69.9%, vector control and garbage disposal; and 77.0%, general. 


The report of the farm operator survey made by the Employment Service 
presented the results of interviews with 4,273 operators of farms with 361,261 
acres in crops using seasonal labor in 1957 and an estimated 361,828 acres in 1958. 
In 1957 3,024,075 seasonal man days of labor were hired to plant, cultivate, and 
harvest these crops. 


Crons using the greatest amount of this labor were the 10,900 acres of beans, 
which required 1,089,245 man days and the 13,259 acres of strawberries, which used 
787,593 man days. Of ,143 farms using seasonal workers, 3,379 used local workers too. 
(nly 657 also used intrastate workers, and 1,80 also used interstate workers. 506 
farmers used a crew leader as supervisor during 1957, and 8 more used a crew leader 
mo did not act as supervisor. 


As to insurance coverage for workers, 861 of the farm operators provided 
none whatever. Medical and hospital coverage was furnished hy 1,198. 18 carried 
wage compensation only, and 2,098 provided medical and hospital coverage in 
addition to wage compensation. 98 did not answer the questions concerning insurance 
coverage. 


As labor turnover is a major problem, a question was asked in regard to use 
of any means to reduce this. The replies showed that, while 3,257 had no special 
plan to hold their help, 22 did offer odd jobs in slack times, 556 paid a bonus, 
36 had a picnic, 2 hauled workers to the store, and 216 offered additional pay at 
the start or end of a season, as, for example, when picking was poor. 969 farmers 
reported that varying percentages of their migrant workers left them while work was 
still available. 520 reported that their migrants left to seek other jobs. Other 
reasons given included dissatisfaction with working conditions, reported by 97 
farmers; dissatisfaction with living conditions, reported by 15; job beyond physical 
capacity, reported-by 60; personality difficulties, reported by 5; too far from 
tom or schools, by 13; and other reasons, by 182. Of 520 who quit to take other 
jobs, 12 left for jobs in industry, 282 left to work on other farms in the area, 
and 226 left to take jobs on farms outside of the area. 


Growers were asked whether they experienced a crop loss in 1957 in any of the 
particular crops because of lack of labor. Replies indicated some such loss in 
varying percentages. Principal losses occurred in strawberries. 230 growers reported 
1 to 9% loss; 86, 10 to 19%; 7h, 20 to 29%; 52, 30 to 39%; 29, O to 9%; 25, 50 to 
59%; and 7,70% and over. When asked about recruiting methods, 2,521 gave as first 
choice of method the return of workers previously employed. 788 preferred to use 
the State Employment Service, and various other methods were preferred by the others. 


The survey disclosed that there were 5,800 permanent family type housing units 
on the farms covered and that in 1957 they housed a total of 17,353 workers, but 
had a total capacity of 19,308. An additional 636 barracks type units could house 
3,135 workers. In the state 900 family type units were built since 1952 at an 
estimated cost of from one to six dollors per square foot of floor area. 199 of the 
barracks type units were built since 1952 with the same spread in cost per unit area. 


47557 O—60—pt. S 
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Use of this housing for the remainder of the year was reported to be for storage 

by 60 farmers, to house animals by 2, as a granary by 2, for rental by 19, and for 
other purposes by 37. Statistics were also accumulated on life expectancy of 
existing housing by number of units per county and planned expansion of housing 
facilities by number of units per county. Types of living quarters occupied by 
workers not housed on farms where they were employed were listed by type and by 
county. Questions were asked as to possible sources of financing additional housing 
and answers were tabulated. The majority expressed the opinion that this should be 
done by the farmers themselves although many indicated a government agency or farmer 
association should aid in doing this. 


Recent and planned purchases of labor saving machinery were inquired into in 
order to get an idea of the extent of the trend toward less use of hand labor. 9.24 
of the farm operators had purchased labor saving machinery in 1957 and 6.1% planned 
such purchases in 1958. Items purchased include bean stringers, beet thinners, 
mechanical prune shakers, filbert harvesters, potato bulkers, self propelled combines, 
hop crowmers, and various other devices. 


Of the 4,273 farm operators questioned in the Employment Service survey 1,318 furnished 
transportation for seasonal workers. 60 growers used trucks, 316 used buses, 370 
used automobiles, 8 used public carriers, and others used combinations of these 
vehicles. Public liability and property damage coverage was carried by 1,059 operators 
while 226 provided additional insurance coverage. No inspection had been made of 
vehicles inspected by someone. Many operators used the same vehicles for hauling 
crops or other purposes. 15 had been involved in accidents while t ransporting 
workers. 


The Employment Service contacted 95 crew leaders in its survey of crew leaders 
working in Oregon. Most of these were interviewed shortly after arriving in the 
state and only 25 crews were working when interviewed. A total of 2,501 including 
1,885 workers were connected with the 95 crews contacted. The crews averaged 20 
workers. 93 of the crews were of Spanish speaking extraction. In only 36 crews did 
all of the crew members speak English. 70 of the crews were recruited in Texas, and 
76 were composed of the same members as last year. 23 of the crews were in Oregon 
for the first time this year and 79 had used the Employment Service in making their 
arrangements for work in Oregon while 8) had been given some aid by the Oregon State 
Employment Service. Crew leaders recruited crew members from relatives and through 
other contacts in their home state, usually for work in specific crops. 


In 6 cases the crew had a written agreement with their employer, but 85 had 
just a verbal agreement. Only 1 crew had a written agreement with the crew leader, 
and 83 had a verbal agreement between the leader and members of the crew. 55 crews 
planned to be in Oregon for 6 months this year. Others expected to stay for longer 
or shorter periods of time. The farmer paid 73 of the crew leaders directly but 
paid only 17 of the crews directly. 78 of the crew leaders paid the crew members 
and only 2 received a percentage of the crew's earnings. Transportation was provided 
by the crew leader for his crew members in the majority of cases, and most of these 
carried property damage and public liability insurance. 


In regard to housing occupied in Oregon 86 crew leaders rated it as satisfactory. 
One of these classified it further as excellent, 42 as good, 33 as fair. Four said 
housing furnished in Oregon was poor. Comparing housing in Oregon with that use in 
other states, 5 declared housing they had here excellent, 1 good, 0 fair, and 5 
poor. Others questioned did not respond or rented their own housing here. 
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60 of the crews planned to return to Oregon next year, but 33 were uncertain 
wether they would. Only 2 thought a licensing requirement would interfere with 
their operation. 52 said it would have no effect and 33 did not know what the 

effect would be. 


The report presented by the Bureau of Labor, entitled "We talked to the 
nigrants ---," was a comprehensive discussion of their survey results based on 
interviews with a sample portion of the total migrants in the state. The report, 
in its introduction, outlined the nature of the groups found among the migrants 
gave a highly descriptive summary of the observed characteristics and circumstances 
of a typical individual in each major group, including Anglo-American with family, 
Anglo-American without family, Spanish-American with family, Spanish-American 
without family and the Farm Labor Contractor. A section on the "Age and Sex 
Distribution of Sample " followed and discussed the distribution of age and sex 
according to area and type of crop work. More older men were found among the fruit 
tree thinners and cherry pickers in Hood River and Wasco county. 27% of the migrants 
interviewed were found to be under 30 years of age, 52.2% were between 30 and 50 
years of age, and 21% were over 50. Although men predominated in the migrant, labor 
force, 13.6% were found to be women. The number of women varied considerably with 
the crops, with women being used in much greater number in the valley berry producing 
counties. The migrants' opinion was that the hardest farm work in Oregon is in the 
sugar beet and potato fields. 


The question, "Where do the migrants come from?" was answered. 25.2% of those 
interviewed came from Texas, 22.1% from California, and 14% from Oregon itself. 
However, 4.7% regarded the southwestern states as their normal residence, and 3.% 
admitted Mexico to be their residence. An estimate was made that 20% of the Spanish 
speaking migrants were here illegally. Detailed tables were given showing percentage 
of age groups in the sample of 728 migrants interviewed, place of residence by group, 
place of residence by county, and place of residence last winter by county and by 
group. The nemed groups in each case were: Spanish-American with family and with- 
out family, and Anglo-American with and without family. 


The marital status of the sample interviewed was discussed in detail. 67.8% 
of the Spanish-American men and 68.6% of the Anglo-Americans were married. 8.6% 
of the Sl who indicated they were married had their spouse with them. 26% of 
the unmarried men were widowed or divorced. Family groups were especially predominant 
in areas where more of the family could be employed, as especially in the berry 
producing sections of the state. The "wino" among the single men was found in much 
greater proportion in Hood River county. 87.6% of the Anglo-American wives were 
working along with their husbands and families. 61.4% of the Spanish-American wives 
likewise were reported to be working, but it was believed that a higher precentage 
was actually working, as the Spanish-American does not like to admit that his wife 
has to work. 


Questions in regard to the educational level attained revealed that the largest 
grade level class for the Anglo-American group is 7th to 9th grade and for the Spanish- 
Anerican group it is lst to 3rd grade. Only a very small percentage of the Spanish- 
American had gone beyond the 6th grade. 


Of the 477 couples interviewed 365 had children with them. Only two of the 
children were reported to be working in Malheur county sugar beet fields. A total 
of 1,243 children 21 years of age or under were traveling with the 801 migrants 
interviewed. Over half, or 53.6% of the Spanish-American group, had first come to 
wrk in Oregon in either 1957 or this vear. 
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Of the Anglo-Americans 30.2% had worked in Oregon for the first time this year or 
last year, but 27.4% had been here annually for more than five years. Total exper- 
ience as migrant workers was higher among the Spanish-American group, where 30.3% 
reported they had been following the crops for over 15 years. 19.8% of the Anglo- 
Americans reported similar total experience as migrants. Tables gave detailed 
breakdowns by group and by county as to length of experience in Oregon and total 
experience as migrant workers. 


The reason given most often for doing seasonal farm work was that otherwise 
the person would be unemployed. This reason was given by 38.1% of these interviewed, 
Others, 4.5%, said farm work was all they know howto do, 23.3% said they enjoyed 
it, 2.4% said they could make more money at this work - many because their wife 
and children could also work. The third answer in rank of frequency was that they 
enjoyed the work because they could be out-of-doors, could quit when they wanted to, 
and were free to roam. Of those asked whether they liked to work in Oregon better 
than in other states 31.5% of those who answered inthe affirmative replied thay they 
did because of better earnings in Oregon. This reason was cited more frequently 
by the Spanish-American group. Other reasons for preferring to work here were given 
by 15.4% who liked the type of crops, 7.8% who like the housing, 8. who liked the 
length of the season, 8.5% who liked the treatment in Oregon communities, and 4.1% 
who preferred the climate here. Other reasons were indicated by the balance. An 
increase in the number of Spanish-American migrants in Oregon was forecast because 
of the higher wages paid here as compared to pay for agricultural work in the south, 
12.4% of the 801 interviewed said they did not prefer to work in Oregon rather than 
in other states and cited the same variety of reasons as those who preferred to work 
here. Most of the migrants said they would return to the same employer next year if 
they were in the area. Fairness of the employer was the principal reason indicated 
for tiiis, and housing, type of crop, wages, and other reasons were mentioned by others. 
First wages, and then housing were given as reasons for not being willing to return 
to an employer or an area again. 


The duration of the migrants' time in Oregon and the effect on schooling of 
their children were also matters for consideration. 801 people were asked when they 
arrived in Oregon last year and 21 answered. 31.h% of these had arrived before 
school was out in Oregon. The majority of these were traveling without family, but 
some evidently took children out of school to come into the state for early work. 
10% of the migrants in the sample stayed in Oregon in 1957 for over 8 months and 1.7% 
stayed 10 months. 28.7% stayed over 6 months in 1957. Of the family groups 10.2% 
stayed more than 8 months and 18.54 more than 6 months. Data on crop preferences 
and other states in which the migrants expected to work this year was also accumulated 
and discussed in the report. Wages earned in Oregon crop work were reported to be 
from $.70 to $1.25 per hour, depending on the location and the crop. karnings of 
wives and children in family groups varied greatly. Earnings of from nothing to $100 
per week were reported for wives and children in a family. Median average earnings 
for Spanish-American families without earnings of the family head in Malheur and 
Valley counties were $51.20 per week. Anglo-American family median average earnings 
were $6.0. When earnings of the family head were included the median in Malheur 
County for Spanish-Americans was $85.10 and for Anglo-American families was from 
$45.88 in the Valley counties to $135.66 in Wasco County. Hours worked the previous 
week varied from 0 to 100. 
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Information presented on housing found in use included ¢escriptions of 
everything from bed rolls on the ground through hastily contrived shelters, tents, 
and cabins to well-constructed housing on farms and in camps. 77 families of 
anproximately 2,850 people lived in approximately 650 rooms, an average of h.7 
people per room. 80% of the housing was furnished free to the migrants. Charges 
in some of the larger camps were found to run from $5.50 per week in the Valley 
counties to $10.00 per week in the peak season at the Walla Walla farm labor camp. 
Subsequent investigation revealed that the $10 charge was made for a four-room 
cottage with garage from April through September ard the rate for a one-room cabin 
is $8.00 per week the year around in this camp. Charges of $3.50 to $4.00 per 

k are made for trailer space in these camps. 


When asked about reasons for their choice of residence during the winter months 
36.4% of the migrants interviewed responded that their families were there, 13.1% 
that their friends were there, 33.24 that they were able to find some work there, 
5.3% that living cost was lower there, 2.8% that welfare help was available there, 
3.4% that their homes were there, and 5.8% indicated other reasons. 7.9% worked 
at whatever farm work was available during the winter months. 7.84 worked in a 
factory or mill and 5.4% found winter work in construction. 6% were totally un- 
employed. Many indicated they had worked in semi-skilled or skilled occupations 
but had turned to agricultural labor because of unemployment in their regular line 
of work. When asked how much work they were able to secure during the winter only 
18.1% said they had worked most all winter. 2.6% worke? 9 to 20 wecks during 
the winter. The Spanish-Americans generally were dependent on agricultural labor 
to a much higher degree and consequently had much less work during the winter. 


Only 11.1% worked nearly the full winter and 39.3 had 8 weeks or less of work. 
Earnings in winter work were very low for many. Nearly one out of five made less 
than $100 during the entire winter. 6.1% made less than $700 and only 35.94 
made more than $700 during the winter. Many who worked in farm work would have 
made over $35 per week, but rain cut their earnings to $15 to $20 per week. Some 
in the semi-skilled and skilled occupations reached a winter income of $1,500 
and occasionally $2,000. 


Travel to Oregon was by truck for 57.8% of the single Spanish-American workers 
and 32.7% of the families. Only 7 or 8% of the Anglo-American workers traveled by 
turck. 60.6% of the Spanish-American families came in automobiles, frequently not 
their own, and 35.5% of the single Spanish-American workers came in automobiles. 
The Anglo-American families traveled almost exclusively by means of their om 
automobile. 45.4% of the Anglo-American singles drive their ow car or double up 
with others who do. 17.5% ride the freight cars. Crews of Anglo-American workers 
usually travel by bus rather than truck. Travel to Oregon after a winter of little 
or no work frequently has to be financed with the aid of family, friends, crew 
leader, or the Oregon employer, particularly in the sugar beet industry, though this 
is alse done by many other farmers. 


The crew leader or farm labor contractor was indicated as the man through which 
they secured their job by 39% of the families and 55% of the singles of the Spanish- 
American group. 17.2% had previously worked for the same employer and 6.24 obtained 
their job through their friends. Word of mouth advertising among the migrants was 
noted as very effective in directing friends to the "good guys" and "good deals." 
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The "not such a good guy" and the "bad deal" is even more highly advertised in this 
effective way. 28.8% indicated they find their jobs by just asking around. Only 
14.3% indicated use of the Farm Placement Service in Oregon and only 21 out of 801 
mentioned other state employment services though most of the sugar beet workers and 
many other crews are cleared out of Texas and into Oregon through the employment 
service in both states. Considerable turnover was observed to occur in the composi- 
tion of crews. 35.7% on the average had been with their crew leader less than 15 
days. It is worthy of note, however, that this figure does result from interviews 
largely taken early in the season. On the other hand 33.3% had been with their 
present crew leader for 1 to 3 years, 6% for to 6 years, and 5.24 for 7 to 10 
years. 


The Bureau of Labor survey was conducted mostly by volunteer worlers from 
students, church groups, and the Latin-American Club. Preliminary training was 
given these interviewers by Bureau personnel and this was followed up by a briefing 
session just before the interviewing groups went to work. Migrants were interviewed 
wherever they could be found. The migrants actually interviewed were estimated to 
be 53% of the total number in Malheur county, 5% in the Willamette Valley, 19% 
in Washington county, 6.1% in Multnomah and Clackamas counties, 83% in Hood River 
county, 6% in Wasco county, and 33% in Umatilla county. Volunteer workers aided in 
the tallying of the results of the survey at the Bureau of Labor Portland office. 
The Bureau exnressed its opinion that the resu1ts of its survey are reasonably valid 
with the exception that only the early season crops were dealt with because of the 
timing of the survey. Continuing the survey throughout the season, it was suggested, 
would overcome this. 


A section on "The Farm Labor Contractor" was included in the Bureau's report. 
Because the Bureau's interviewers found the migrant workers so closely controlled 
by the crew leaders in some areas, they endeavored to find out more about the methods 
of operation of the crew leaders, or contractors. For the purpose of their report 
the Bureau did not distinguish between the two, but called them all contractors, and 
was chiefly concerned with those who have Spanish-American crews because there were 
so many more of this type. Information was gathered about 22 of these contractors 
or crew leaders in the general Oregon - Idaho area. 116 were in Malheur county and 
were reported to have crews ranging in size from a few to 251 workers, with the 
average being about 60. 


Some of the practices uncovered were legal and to be expected. Others, about 
which the Bureau states it has more information than mere isolated instances include: 
payment of travel expense by an employing association with duplicate collection 
from the migrant, arrangement for credit for a migrant on a percentage fee basis, 
arrangement of tavern credit with a like percentage fee where the tavern jacks up 
prices to pay the percentage to the crew leader, rental by the crew leader of a 
farmer's housing at a mark-up, short measurement of work assignments or other means 
of underpaying while seeming to pay the going rate to the worker with the crew 
leader receiving the full contract price, traffic in marijuana and prostitution, 
connections with organized gambling, recruiting of a crew at an alleged rate of pay 
then reducing the rate, and sharp practices in providing loans or a pawn shop service 
to migrants. The Bureau believes the present crew leader system works to suppress 
the progress of the Spanish-American migrant worker. It believes also that many of 
the crew leaders have connections with someone who directs their activity and cites 
an instance of one who is believed to have some 22 sub-contractors, or crew leaders 
under him who handled an estimated 2,200 workers in 1957. 
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Anglo-American crew leaders appear to be less crude in their operations. Some 
apparently receive a percentage for supervising the crew, and which percentage is 
at least in part a deduction from the crew's wages which leaves them with pay less 
than the going rate. Some sell food or groceries to their workers in a commissary 
type of operation, which brings in additional profits. Definite information on 
the amount and manner of payment to these contractors scemed to be difficult to 
determine, but evidence appears to indicate that some contractors have a very 
profitable business and that in some cases their workers receive less pay than the 
usual rate. 


The report submitted subsequently by the Department of Education poinced out 
that the problem of the education of migrant children was one of long standing and 
one Which could not be immediately solved because both federal and state legislation 
wuld be necessary before an effective program could be implemented. Meanwhile, 
the report stated, school districts are doing their best to assimilate migrant students 
into their regular classes. In areas where many such students are involved this puts 
aheavy financial burden on the districts. A second obstacle is the difficulty of 
getting the children to attend school even though the law requires their attendance. 
It was foreseen that cooperation of school authorities, migrant parents, and employers 
would be required for the solution of this problem. 


Three suggestions were made: "(1) To enact legislation for funds and authority 
to provide additional classrooms, supplies, teachers, and transportation facilities. 
(2) To provide summer schools near camps, which migrant children would be required 
to attend unless they could show proof they had already completed at least 170 days 
of classroom instruction during the school year. This would require legislative 
action to provide authority and funds, provision of facilities, supplies, teachers, 
transportation, a commonly accepted system of transferring records of pupils, 
provision for midday meals, authority, and funds for state supervision of the summer 
schools. (3) Traveling trailer-house schools. Since migratory routes cross state 
lines, education of the children becomes a federal responsibility. It was proposed 
that steps be taken to secure federal control of workers' contracts so that a 
traveling trailer school and teachers could move with a group of workers traveling 
udder contract. It was recognized that, as all these proposals would involve 
considerable additional expense for the state they would not be practical without 
federal assistance. 


A further report was presented in August by the Bureau of Labor on "The Education 
of the Migrant Child." Information for this report was obtained from teachers, 
principals, superintendents, juvenile officers, etc. The Bureau indicated that 
this report was submitted in the role of a reporter, not in the role of an 
authoritative educational agency. Statistics included were held to be factual 
within the limitations of the scope and degree of reliability of the sources of 
information. The balance of the report was made up of observations, comments, and 
opinions of the people interviewed in the communities. It was not held forth as a 
complete report on these matters, but as a starting point for further study by 
qualified persons. 


As some of the questions used were extensive and complicated difficulty had 
been experienced by some of the volunteer interviewers in obtaining complete answers. 
The total survey covered families who had a total of 1,23 children traveling with 
their parents, but data obtained was not always complete. The part of the survey 
used for the study of the education of the migrant child is even more restricted, as 
only three counties, Marion, Malheur, and Washington, were covered in this portion of 
the survey. 
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Families with a total of 71 children were interviewed in these three counties, 

but education data was secured on only 337 children who were of school age. 

Because of this limited number the Bureau stated that statistics in the report 
should be regarded as indicative of the problem rather than as an accurate statistical 
measurement of the migrant child in Oregon. 


Summarizing conclusions which could be safely drawn from this part of their 
survey the Bureau's report stated the following: 


i Of the 337 children about whom we received education information, between 
60 and 70% were behind their proper grade level. 


2. Of all migrant children in Oregon, an alarmingly substantial number are 
behind their proper grade level even though we cannot calculate an exact 
percentage. 


A higher proportion of the Spanish-American children appear to be behind 
their proper grade level than of the Anglo-American children. 


Of the 337 children, 0 to 50% attended more than one school last year. 


Of all migrant children in Oregon, a substantial number change schools 
at least once during the school year and must adjust to the class work in 
each new school entered. 


Comparatively few migrant children receive the advantages of attending 
kindergarten, or of graduation from high school, or of going on to 
college or trade school. 


Under these circumstances, the education of the typical migrant child 
cannot help but be critically inadequate and a fertile field for further 
study by qualified persons is evident." 


In relation to the material in its earlier report, the Bureau called attention 
to its contact with families including a total of 1,23 children traveling with their 
parents of which almost one-third arrived in Oregon before the end of the school 
year. One half of the families who had been in Oregon the previous year had remained 
in the state until after the school year began in September. No attempt was made to 
estimate the total number of migrant children of school age in the state during some 
part of the school year but it was thought they must number at least 5,000 and the 
opinion was conclusively expressed that Oregon has some educational responsibility 
for a substantial number of school age migrant children in Oregon during some part 
of their school year. The need for much more information and thougtt about this matter 
was emphasized. 


The report gave consideration to the factors in which the pre-school age mental 
conditioning of the migrant child differs from that of the resident child. The more 
frequent lack of opportunity to attend kindergarten was observed to add to the 
difficulties the migrant child faces in adjusting to the school situation. If, in 
addition, the migrant child is of Spanish-American extraction, he faces additional 
cultural and communication vroblems. For many this is a most severe problem as 
family conversation may be altogether in Spanish or, where there are older children, 
it may be in a mixture of Spanish and poor English without the child knowing which 
is which. 
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the difference in cultural standards between home and school add more emotional 

strain to the language handicap. The varying degree of segregation, whether voluntary 
ox induced by a community, greatly limits the Spanish-American migrant child's 
spportunity to learn English. Consequently, progress is slow at best, and the resident 
+hild usually far outdistances the migrant child. Other factors complicating the 
child's adjustment and progress were discussed in the report, as: the feeling of 

not belonging, the repeated losses of time due to moves made during the school year, 
the variation in curriculum encountered in different schools and the readjustment 
required as each new school is entered, the need for flexibility in the treatment 

of both Spanish-American and Anglo-American migrant children because of their 

individual personality differences, the discouragement to the child who falls 

farther and farther behind in his grade level, the lack of encouragement from the 
fanily who need to have the child employed, and the comparative apathy of school 
attendance officers toward migrant truants. 


The problems of the teacher in dealing with migrant children were also 
recognized in the report. It mentioned the teacher's additional responsibility 
9 give attention to the newcomer without losing progress with the resident children 
ir their normal curriculum, her need towork hard with the bi-lingual student to 
increase his basic word knowledge before achieving comprehension of normal subject 
matter, her lack of training to equip her for dealing with the special problems of 
teaching migrant children, her lack of adequate records on the child's previous 
schooling, her lack of opportunity to become fully acquainted with the problems 
relating to the migrants’in the community and the overloaded classes and strained 
facilities which must be stretched beyond capacity to handle the influx of migrant 
children. The school administration's problems are likewise complicated, The report 
pointed out marked difficulties are occasioned by the lack of a system to maintain 
continuity of school record information, the lack of guidance in meeting the problems 
of providing for the special needs of migrant children, the problem of planning for 
the much greater number of students for just a portion of the school year with 
possibly extra teachers needed, together with short budgets and lack of community 
response to pleas for special financing. 


The report offerred some suggestions based on accomplishments in some localities 
in Oregon. These included special training in the teacher training centers in regard 
to the problems of the migrant child, the bi-lingual child and the bi-cultural child; 
familiarization of educators with the information available on these subjects; work- 
shops for teachers from migrant areas to provide discussion with specialistsin the 
fields of humar relations and education. The suggestion was made to extend these 
wrkshops to the community level to include community leaders and parent-teacher 
groups so that a school curriculum designed to raise the cultural and educational 
level of the retarded migrant child could be put in operation. This, it was thought, 
would stimulate healty and helpful community attitudes toward migrant children. Thus 
knowledge could be gained of the extent and location of bi-lingual migrants, of the 
presence of migrant children in the area who may not be attending school and methods 
could be developed to gain response from parents so as to improve school attendance 

tigrant children. Need was seen for adequate transportation to school for these 

dren and for overcoming the handicaps of migrant family poverty and segregation 
f migrants in the schools and in the communities. It was suggested that a progress 

rt card be developed on which information could be recorded on specific texts 
and pages covered by the child. 
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This would be carried by the child to the next school so that the orientation 
period could be reduced and the child could then as quickly as possible be placed 
on the academic chart at the point where he recently left off. The desirability 
of a teacher visitation program with the migrant parents was suggested as a means 
of encouraging school attendance and bringing the family the feeling of being a 
part of the community even if but temporarily so. More diligent enforcement of 
school attendance requirements was advocated, along with re-examination of the 
practice of too freely granting work permits to migrant children. A special 
supervisor and staff within the State Department of Education was advocated, so 
study and leadership in these problems could be provided, organized, and carried 
out. 


Detailed tables in the Appendix of the report furnished the breakdows from 
which the averages first cited in this discussion were obtained. Another part of 
the appendix related the achievements of two public schools and one parochial school 
in dealing with the problem of educating migrant children. These schools were 
aroused to the problem by leadership which encouraged the teachers to use their 
skills and ingenuity in developing a program to reach these socially handicapped 
children. Cooperation of the parent-teachers association and community groups was 
enlisted in an effort to reach the parents and encourage them to help. Every effort 
was made to see that school attendance was maintained. One technique developed was 
to provide special assistance for these children by a specially assigned teacher 
who worked with them for short periods but did this without preventing the child 
from participating adequately with his regular class. This prevented the feeling 
of segregation. Records were kept with special care so as to assist the teacher 
in the next area to place the child in the proper grade and curriculum level with- 
out loss of time. Community cooperation was enlisted by the schools so that 
transportation, lunches, and clothing were obtained for families who arrived in the 
area with inadequate resources. Two of the schools experimented with the use of 
summer school to supplement the regular school year. The efforts of these schools 
were highly commended as their communities were made aware of the problem and the 
persons in them were also given insight into the dilemma which the migrants face. 
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Purpose and Scope 


The purpose of this survey, taken by the Oregon State Apprenticeship Council 
in cooperation with the Oregon State Automotive Trade Apprenticeship Committee, was 
to secure information from employers in the industry that would enable the industry 
and the state training agencies to plan the future supply of skilled mechanics, and 
to provide for the increased interest of employers in a bona fide apprenticeship 
program. Also, to secure informat.on on the relative effectiveness of present in- 
dividual company on-the-job training programs nOw being carried on, and to deter- 
mine the number of skilled workers in the industry in relation to the need. 


Scope 


Geographically the scope of the survey was state-wide and includes data from 
thirty-three of the thirty-six counties of Oregon, and contains information from 
industry groups such as Auto Dealers; Independent Garages and Shops (includes 
radiator, and body and fender repair shops); Auto Parts Houses; Truck Dealers; 
Local and Long Distance Auto Freight; Auto, Truck, Bus, and Trailer Body Building 
Shops; Public and Municipal Owned Shops; Heavy Duty Equipment Shops; Farm Equipment 
Shops; and others which include Power Lawn Mower and Outboard Motor Shops and Auto 
Paint Shops. The major occupation groups covered were: Auto Mechanics; Body and 
Fender Repairmen; Auto, Truck, Bus, and Trailer Body Builders; Automotive Machinists, ? 
Heavy Duty Equipment Repairmen; Auto Top and Upholstery Workers; Radiator Repairmen; 

Farm Equipment Repairmen; Gardening Equipment Repairmen; and others such as Power 
Lawn Mower Repairmen and Outboard Motor Repairmen and Auto Fainters. 


Limitations and How Obtained 


The limitations of this survey will become immediately apparent when one con- 
siders that of the estimated 3,000 possible sources of data only 710 were actually 
interviewed. This does, however, represent a fair sampling of the industry and 
the nature of the inquiry suggests that approximately the same results would obtain 
from a larger sampling. 


nN oO 


In conjunction with this survey, 227 contacts were made of one-man shops such 
as service station tune-up shops and so-called backyard shops on a separate survey 
which did not produce anything of a significant nature excepting the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of this group surveyed had had no formal training such as an 
apprenticeship in the trade, and that exactly half of the 227 interviewed were not 
aware of the State Apprenticeship program. 


The survey was conducted by the State Apprenticeship Council Staff and the 
Staff of the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training through personal inter- 
views. Due to limitations in manpower of the Federal Bureau and severe budget 
deficiencies of the Apprenticeship Council staff, travel to distant areas for a 
more complete survey were not undertaken. There are three counties of Oregon that 
were not covered at all; they are Crook, Morrow, and Sherman. The sparsely settled 
situation of these three, however, suggest that their omission would not materially 
affect the survey. 


Results 
e of iness 


Question number one dealt with the type of businesses and among these, of 
course, the auto dealers were the largest source of information with independent 
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garages and shops the next in importance... Of the 710 interviews, 396 were auto 
dealers and 133 were independent garages and shops with the breakdown as follows: 


able 2 


Auto Dealersecccccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccces 396 
Independent Garages and ShopSecceccocccesccccseee 133 
Auto Parts Houses. cccccccccccccccccccscccescsocee 16 
Truck Dealersecccccocccccccccccccccccsccccccccece 17 
Auto Freight & other Carriers including Busses... 4 
Auto, Truck, & Trailer Body Building Shopseccsesss ly 
Public & Municipal Owned ShopSeccccscsccccccseses 6 
Heavy Duty Equipment ShopSecceccecesescesecessees 39 
Farm Equipment ShopSe oscccccccccccccccscvesssccece 56 
Others (Auto Paint, OtCe eccccvcccsecccccccccoces aan 

TOTAL cccccccccccee 710 


The preponderance of interviews were taken in the metropolitan area consisting 
of Multnomah, Clackamas, Yamhill, Washington, and Columbia Counties with a total of 
244. The remaining 466 were taken in the other twenty-eight counties on a fairly 
even basis, with the exception of Lane County, with a total of 97 interviews. 


Number of Years in Business 


able 2 


Less than one yeareesesceccocecccecccccccsevesecees 27 
Between 1 and 4 yearSecececcccccccscccesccseseves 127 
Between 5 and 9 yearSecesececcecccveccccccveseves lly 
Between 10 and wu VEAPSe eocccceecesecesssesesvoss 153 
Between 15 and 19 yearSeccceccecccceccccceseceees 75 
Between 20 and 24 yearSeccceccccccccccccccccscccs 69 
Between 25 and 29 yearSeccesccccscccccccccovesees 46 
Between 30 and 34 yearSeccccccevcccccccescccccces Yh 
Between 35 and 39 yearsececccccccccccccccccccccee 26 
Forty years OF MOreccesecevcccceccccceccseccesess 29 

TOTAL. ccccccccccese 710 


It will be noted here that by far the majority of those interviewed were 
fairly young establishments averaging from one year in business to fourteen years. 
Only 29 of those contacted had been in business forty years or more. 
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dourneymen Specialists 


Auto Mechanicge cceccccccccccccesccccccvccseccvcccces 1785 
Body & Fender Repairmenecceesccccceccccccececscccses 557 
Auto, Truck, & Trailer Body Builderseecesscceeseseee 10 
Automotive Machinists..cccccccccccccccccccscsesecces 23 
Heavy Duty Equipment Repairmenceeccccecesccecccccocs 357 
Auto Top & Upholstery Workerseccccccccscccccscsevcce 13 
Radiator Repairmenessesccccccccercccscccsscsccccsees 12 
Farm Equipment Repairmensscecccccccecccccccscscsccce 16K 
Gardening Equipment Repairmensecececccescocecescocece 

Other (Auto Paint, Power Lawnmower, Outboard Motors, 


OLCecccccccccccccccvecccescccscescseccesesecesees 


¥& 
Rr RBWorwse 


Bks 


TOTALS sc ccccccccccccccscoccceccceseseessce 


ean 


Supply of Skilled Mechanics 


As question number four, those interviewed were asked what they considered the 
present supply of skilled mechanics to be - short, adequate, surplus, or don't know. 
The purpose of this question was explained to mean not how their particular shop 
may be supplied at the time of the interview, but what was the over-all situation - 
if they were to need competent mechanics, how would they find the labor market when 
it was time for them to recruit additional employees or replacements. 


Table Noe & 
Shortccccccscccccce 49% 


Adequate. cercccoee 186 
Surpluse.ccesreece 9 
Don?t Knoweceeceee 19 

TOTALccececceee 710 


Over half of those interviewed felt that the supply of skilled mechanics was 
short, either through personal experience or through other knowledge of the trade, 
while it is suspected that the 186 who felt the supply was adequate either had not 
experienced difficulty in hiring skilled mechanics or had not hired at all for 
several years. It is possible, of course, that this question was not always ade- 
quately understood. 


fied Ji e le i 
Our question number five was designed to secure data on the estimated need for 


skilled mechanics and was worded, "How Many Qualified Journeymen Would You Normally 
Employ in Addition to Your Present Work Force if They were Available?" 
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Table No. 5 


Auto Mechanics. esccccccvcncccccccccvcccssccseccses 2S 
Body & Fender Repairmenescccescccccecccsessccesos 47 
Auto, Truck, Bus, & Trailer Body Builders...esee 
Automotive Machinists. occccccccccccccssccsecseces 
Heavy Duty Equipment Repairmen..ecccccccsescccoes 
Auto Top & Upholstery Workersecceccccccsccccccces 
Radiator Repairmenssccecccccccecccvecscecssesseses 
Farm Equipment Repairmenecccescescccccsccscvecess 
Gardening Equipment Repairmenesceoccccccccesecece 


Others ccccccvccccccccccccvcccccccesessesssesssees 


TOTALe cccccceesceee 377 


This indicates that 377 skilled mechanics are now needed in the 710 shops 
interviewed and are not now filled due to a lack of skilled journeymen mechanics. 


2 ci we 


Table No- 6 


Voluntary Application. .«cccccccccccccccscescceses 296 
State Employment Service..ccccccccccccccscccesees 57 
Private Employment Serviceecceccccccccccescceccce 7 
Advertising. ccccccccscccccccccccsesveccesesecsces 100 
Through UnionsS.cccccccccscccccccccccscccccsessees§ 7 
Through Friends.cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesce 35 
Through Schools.cccccccccccccccccccvccccccescsses 9 
Personal Contact.ccocccccccccccccscccccscccscccces 189 


Other. ceccccccccccccccccccsccccscccccsccccesceces = 


TOTALe coccceceseses 710 


Attrition 


Question number seven was asked to determine the natural attrition in the 
trade indicating replacements needed and was worded, "How many journeymen or super- 
visors have left your employ in the past five years for any of the following 
reasons?" 


ble s 


Death. cccccccscccccccccccccccccccccccsccccecccccs 86 
Retirement. cccccccccccccccccsccccescccesecscseces 55 
Transferred to another employerssecccceescceeseeel577 
Other (Specify) .ccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccce 553% 

TOTAL Replacements Neededeccccccccccecccessecela 


*NCTE: The mst commr. “other reasons given were’ to enter-business for them- 
selves, and incompetency. 
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Apprentices or th 


Question number & was asked to determine how many apprentices or learners were 
now employed and to indicate what is meant by formal training. Our explanation to 
those interviewed was that, “Formal training provides for an organized and systema- 
tic program with provision for experience on all job processes and instruction in 
technical information. Such formal training would normally provide for one or more 
persons being responsible within the company for job rotation." In the following 
table the heading “Formal indicates, for the most part, bona-fide registered 
apprentices; "Informal" indicates learners only. 


Table No. 8 
Classification 


Auto Mechanics. cecccccsescoccccvcccscccseseccceces 
Body & Fender Repairmen;, cecccsccccccccccsccccccece 
Auto, Truck, Bus, & Trailer Body Builderseecceoee 
Automotive Machinists..ccccoccccesccccccscccccces 
Heavy Duty Equipment Repairmeneceesecccececcsccce 
Auto Top & Upholstery Workers. ccccecccecccccecces 
Radiator Repairmenscesceosecescccoccsccssccscesece 
Farm Equipment Repairmenececcecescccccessccccoses 
Gardening Eouipment Repairmenecescceccescvccccece 
Other (Auto Painters, etc.)eccccccccccccccccccece 
TOTALS. ccccccccccce (248) 


Supervisors 


Question number nine was, "How many supervisors do you employ?" It was ex- 
plained that this question meant such as service managers, foremen and owners who 
directly supervise shop cperations and are qualified as mechanics in the following 
occupations: 


Table No. 9 


Auto Mechanicss..-coccccvcccccccccceccccccccsoses 513 
Body & Fender Repairmens-cocscccccccccsccccccccce 116 
Auto, Truck, Bus, & Trailer Body Builderseesessss. 3 
Automotive Machinists. .cccccccccccccccccccccccces 16 
Heavy Duty Equipinent Repairmencececcecsesesecesees Th 
Auto Top & Upholstery WorkerSecceccccccccccscoees 28 
Radiator Repeirmen.. ecevccccccseccccccceses lL 
Farm Equipment Repairmenececceecescvesccccesccoes 3h 
Gardening Equipment Repairmencececcsccceseccceces lL 
Other (Auto Painter, etc. )ceccccccvcccccccccccscce 23 

TOTAL Supervisorsesccsccccccccccccces BOP 
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of 


Table No. 10 


Under 29 yearSescceccecccesees 27 
20 through 29 yearsesseccesece 467 
30 through 39 yearSecceseeeeeel355 
40 through 49 yearse..seee++001388 
50 through 59 yearSeceeceseees 526 
Over 60 yearSeccoccccccceccess 202 


improvement of Job Skills through Formal Training 


Question number eleven asks "Do you have employees whom you feel could improve 
their job skills or technical knowledge and profit from a formal training program?" 
Of the 710 firms interviewed, 469 said yes, 184 said no, and 57 did not express an 
opinion. They were asked in Question 12 that if their answer were "tyes'* to ques- 
tion 11, in what classification? The answer to this is here shown in table form: 


Tabl.e an 
Number That 
Classification Would Benefit 


Auto Mechanicesccoccccccccccccccccccccccccce 1156 
Body & Fender Repairmen..cecccccccccvcecvecs 308 
Auto, Truck, Bus, & Trailer Body Builders... 2 
Automotive Machinists.ccccccscscccccecesvece 18 
Heavy Duty Equipment Repairmenccecececsecece 185 
Auto Top & Upholstery Workers.cccccecssceccs 2 
Radiator Repairmen.s..-coccccccccceccsscccces 4 
Farm Equipment Repairmen.cecessccccsceccesecs lll 
Gardening Equipment Repairmeneecceccceeeceees 3 


Other (Auto Painters, Otc. )eccccccccccescces 18 
TOTALsc ec ccccce 


Apprenticeship 


Questions 13, 14, and 15 were asked in regard to apprenticeship and are as 
follows: 
13. Have you ever been contacted and requested to train apprentices under the 
Oregon Apprenticeship Program? 


Of ‘the’ 710. interviewed, 353 said yes, 339 said no ant 8*could:ntitecall 
whether they had been asked or not. 


If you employ trainees in skilled trades which are considered apprentice- 
able do you register your trainees with the Oregon State Apprenticeship 
Council? 

Fourty answered yes, 664 answered no, and 6 said they did not know. 


Would your company co>perate in such a program by having a representative 
serve on a committee to establish and operate such a program in your area? 


47557 O—60—pt. 8S———33 
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To this 480 said yes, 86 said no, and 144 were undecided. 


Continuing in our investigation of the apprenticeship aspect of the various 
firms contacted we applied Questions 16, 17, 18, and 19 regarding training, point- 
ing our inquiry more at formal training than at the learners. The response to 
these questions follow: 


16. Do you have a formal training program in operation in your firm (as 
defined under Question 8)? 


Again we find 710 firms responding thus: 39 yes, and 671 no. 
Does it include a written plan or program of on-the-job training? 
Answer: 39 yes, 671 no. 
Does it include basic related technical instruction for beginners? 
Answer: 39 yes, 671 no. 
Ordinarily who trains the workers? 
See answers in Table No. 13. 
‘able No 


Supervisor of Foremenecccececccccsccccee 93 
Fellow Workerscccccccccccccccscccccsces 60 
Supervisor and Fellow Workereeseeseeeeee 531 
Other (GMC, Ford Motor Coe, etce)eccese 26 

TOTALe cecececceesee 710 


Schooling 


In Questions number 20 and 21 it was explained that the public schools in 
several commnities throughout the state offer instruction in shop skills and tech- 
nical information for the Automotive Trades. This instruction is provided in day 
programs either as a part of the high school qrriculum, or to post-high school 
students and adults. Instruction can also be provided in evening classes for em 
ployed workers. Then Question 20 asks "Do you feel that pre-job school training 
in automotive shop skills and technical information would be desirable for a young 
person before he enters an apprenticeship?" Answer: 673 said yes, 30 said no, and 
7 were undecided. 


Question 21 then asks: "Do you feel this pre-job instruction should be given 
as a part of high school cyrriculum, or in post-high school programs?" Answer: 479 
said high school, 185 said post-high school, and 46 did not care to make a choice. 


It can be noted here that it was the experience of all the persons taking this 
survey that in answering the last two questions those people interviewed were most 
unequivocal in their answers, having very sharply divided opinions in the matter 
and were very emphatic in their choice. 
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After the initial tabulation of the twenty-one questions contained in the 
survey, we attempted to relate some of them to each other. The results are con- 
tained in tables 14, 15, 16, and 17- Table 14 will relate Questions 1, and 3 and 


give us the distribution of journeymen and specialists in the various types of 
businesses: 


‘truck | 


Body & Body oe 
F {Bid 5 Othe 


ssl sal ofa fale Pal sis, Js 


a: 


Auto Dealers.eoees {1415 132-446 133) - 
Independents..ee.| 278 &, 27! -! 
Auto Parts.cccoee 6 iy 
Truck Dealerse.e.-; 10 


tw 
it 
~s 


huto Freightssse.| 16 - 
Body Builderse.s.| - - 
Public Shopseeess| 26 
Heavy Duty Shops. 6° 2 
Farm Equip. Shops; 4 - 
Othereeccccccccee! 2: 8 f=! — j=} 1j- 

3 


TOTALS. «0+ ++ 11785 {1484557 134 10 |3|2 
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Table No. 15 relates question number four to question number one and will 
reveal the opinions of the supply of skilled workers in relation to the type of 
businesses involved. 


Table No. 15 
Don*t 
Short Adequate Surplus Know 


Auto Dealerseccccccccccccccccsce 276 103 

Independent Garages and Shops... 99 27 

Auto Parts Houseseccecsccesecces ll 

Truck Dealerseeseccccccccececece 13 

Auto Freight & Other Carriers... 2 

Auto, Truck, Bus & Trailer Body 
Builderseccccccsccccccccscccce 10 

Public & Municipal Owned Shops.. - 

Heavy Duty Equip. Shops...-seee. 32 

Farm Equipment ShopsSe-eecececece 33 

Othereeeecevcccccccccvccesscsees 1? 


TOTALS. cccccescevecceereses 


'tiavs 


i bala: 
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Table No. 16 relates question five to question one and tells us what kind of 
skilled labor the particular business would employ if it were available. 


Auto Heavy| Auto 
Auto | Body &| Body | Auto | Duty 
lech | Fender | Bldr | Mach j hl 
41 1 


Auto Dealers 
Independents 
Auto Parts 
Truck Dealers 
Auto Freight 
Body Builders 
Public Shops 
Heavy Duty 
Farm Equipment 
Other 


TOTALS 


mes Cre 


Table No. 17 gives us the relationship between questions eleven and twelve and 
reveals what classifications could be improved and profit from a formal training 
program. 


Table No. 17 


Yes 


Auto Mechanics.cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccss § lI4S 
Body & Fender Repairmene.ceccscccccccccsccccccce 308 
Auto, Truck, Bus, & Trailer Body Builders....e. 2 
Auto Machinists. cccccccccccccvccccccccccccccccs 18 
Heavy Duty Equipment Repairmeneecseccccccccccces 185 
Auto Top & Upholstery Workersecsccccccccccccces 2 
Radiator Repairmenicecsccccccccccsccccccccsssccece 4 
Farm Equipment Repairmenesecesecccccccccscccces 110 
Gardening Equipment Repairmeneesececccccccccsece 3 


Othe re eoeccccccccccscccccccvessecccveseseeseose 18 


TOTALS. cccccccccccccccscccccccsvccececscesss 1796 


ofrieirririe & 


d_ Comment 


Summarizing Table No. 3 shows that the specialist does not fare too well in the 
labor market since employers hire journeymen ten to one over specialists. In shops 
where there are specialists and journeymen in the event of depression or slack work 
periods the specialist is the first to go. Table No. 5 may not be very revealing 
when one considers that many of the shops visited did not have room for additional 
employees no matter what the supply might be and therefore this fact colored the 
answer given in some cases; also, it has become apparent that the recession has hit 
many employers hard. We attempted to secure an answer that would prevail in normal 
times, but it is suspected that we were not always successful. This table does 
show that even in the face of these possibilities the everwhelming majority felt the 
supply was short. 
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It will be noted that several of the questions and tables fairly shout the 
need for training to first, replace those leaving the trade for whatever reason 
and second, to supply the already acute shortage of skilled mechanics. Reference: 
Tables No. 7, and No. 11 and 12. 


There is evidence here in the answers to Questions 13, 14, and 15 that more 
selling of the program is needed when you consider that almost half of those inter- 
viewed . said that they either had not been contacted regarding the program or 
could not remember being contacted, although it will be noted that many of these 
interviews were in newer shops. There is additional significance in the answen to 
Question 14 regarding registering learners az apprentices, and one of the major 
stumbling blocks to apprenticeship is the beginning high percentage of journeyman 
scale called for in the State Standards for this trade. Another feature, although 
not spoken of specifically, is the piece work system in most automotive shops, 


there being no provisions for a wage structure in any State Standards providing for 
pay on piece work basis. 


The answers to Question 15 indicate thal the employers are favorable to appren- 
ticeship in general and it appears here that the majority interviewed are willing 
to serve on a committee, yet for one reason or another do not hire apprentices 
themselves. 


It becomes obvious that a selling job is indicated and a possible review of 
the percentage of wage scale in the Standards plus some attention to overcoming 
the piece-work pay problem. 


An interesting fact occurred in the questions regarding schooling; Questions 
20 and 21, where the preponderance of opinion was emphatically for more schooling 
in shop skills before serving an apprenticeshir, the majority felt that the train- 
ing should start on the high school level. Most felt that an early beginning 
helped far more in determining whether or not an apprenticeship would be completed 
than later schooling due to the automatic screening process that would occur over 
these beginning years. 


This report is submitted in the hope that it will be accepted as fair and as 
comprehensive as the original data questionnaires would permit. There is oppor 
tunity for constructive comment from the industry and it should be realized that 
the many questions that may arise in one's mind as the various data is analyzed 
can very probably be resubmitted to machine processing for additional information 
realizing, of course, that further processing will entail additional expenditure of 
time and more important, money. 
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Senator McNamara. We understand that Dr, Wesley C. Ballaine, 
director, bureau of business economics, Oregon University, submitted 
a statement and it will be made a part of the record at this point. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH, 
Eugene, Oreg., November 24, 1959. 
Senator EvGene J. McCartuy, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR McCarTuy: Enclosed is my statement about unemployment in 
Oregon. I hope that it is not too late for inclusion in the printed hearings. 
Sincerely, 
Westey C. BALLAINE, Director. 


RECURRENT EMPLOYMENT FLUCTUATIONS IN OREGON 


(By Wesley C. Ballaine, director, bureau of business research, University 
of Oregon) 


There are two peculiarities in the fluctuations of employment in Oregon which 
are so great that employment patterns are different in Oregon than those of the 
United States as a whole and vary even from those of neighboring States. 
These are the unusually great seasonal variations and cyclical fiuctuations 
closely associated with homebuilding. Because the available data are more re- 
liable for employment than for unemployment, this statement will be approached 
from the point of view of employment. 

This discussion will be divided into four headings: (1) concentration of 
population in Portland, (2) dominance of lumber and wood products manu- 
facturing outside of Portland, (3) persistent seasonal swings in lumber-manu- 
facturing employment which are sufficiently wide to affect the level of general 
employment in the State, especially outside of Portland, and (4) the association 
of cyclical variations in the rate of housing starts nationally and the volume 
of employment in Oregon. 


POPULATION CONCENTRATION IN PORTLAND 


The marked concentration of population in the Portland area is relevant to 
this statement because the pattern of employment fluctuations in Portland 
differs from that of the remainder of the State. 

The most recent population estimates are those made by the Oregon State 
Board of Census for July 1, 1959. The population of the State was given as 
1,777,000 and that of Portland proper as 405,000 which was 22.8 percent of the 
people living in the State. This relationship, however, is meaningless because 
of suburbs and satellite communities which create a heavily populated urban 
area considerably larger than the corporate city limits. The population of the 
standard metropolitan area, a creation of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, is 
a much more sensible figure, but it includes not only the people living in Mult- 
nomah, Wash.,-and Clackamas County, Oreg., but also those living in Clark 
County, Wash. For the purposes of this analysis, only the Oregon portion of the 
Portland standard metropolitan area will be used for comparison to the State 
total. The population of the 3 Oregon counties in the Portland standard metro- 
politan area is 750,200 or 42.2 percent of that of the State. 


DOMINANCE OF LUMBER MANUFACTURING OUTSIDE OF PORTLAND 


The distribution of employment by industry for the State as a whole is shown 
in table I which covers September 1959, the most recent month for which data 
were available at the time of writing. 

The principal basic industry of the State is lumber and wood products manu- 
facturing. For the purposes of this discussion, a basic industry is one whose 
activity depends upon the sale of goods and services outside the State, thereby 
bringing money into the State. This is a good characterization of the relation- 
ship of the Oregon lumber industry to the economy of the State, as relatively 
little of its output is sold in Oregon. Economic activity that is derived from 
the spending of the income brought in by a basic industry is a nonbasic in- 
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dustry. When basic industry, such as lumber and wood products manufactur- 
ing expands, it increases the income flow in the State and the accompanying 
spending and respending generates an increase in the sales of nonbasic activities. 
A glance at table I shows that the basic industries in Oregon are lumber and 
agriculture; frequently, tourism is added as a third. The other activities are 
largely nonbasic. 


TABLE I.—Oregon civilian labor force, September 1959 





Industry Number of | Percentage 
workers 


721, 000 
Unemployed. - - 21, 700 
Idle through labor-management disputes_- 1, 300 
Agricultural employment 83, 000 
Nonagricultural self-employment and domestic 94, 000 
Wage and salary 521, 000 


Total manufacturing 158, 800 
Durable goods 110, 600 
80, 400 
30, 200 
Nondurable goods 48, 200 | 
Food processing 26, 800 
Other nondurable goods. -____- ; Se as 21, 400 


Contract construction 
Transportation and utilities 





_ 


Finance and insurance. 
Service 
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Source: Oregon Department of Employment. 


During the third quarter of 1958,’ the total State “covered” employment in 
manufacturing averaged 149,003 persons, of whom 50.7 percent (75,509) were 
in the lumber and wood products industry. If we exclude the three Portland 
area counties, 71.1 percent of manufacturing employment in the rest of the 
State was in this industry. Of the remaining manufacturing employment, 
which was in nonlumber and wood products, 56.6 percent was in food processing. 
Another way of stating this is that manufacturing employment in the Portland 
area was 4.1 percent in lumber and wood products and 5.3 percent in food 
processing, a far different combination than for the State as a whole. 


PERSISTENT SEASONAL SWINGS IN OREGON EMPLOYMENT 


Seasonal variations are found in employment in all States. Agriculture, for 
example, is a seasonal activity, and there is no peculiarity in the fact that the 
volume of Oregon’s agricultural employment varies over the year. However, 
Seasonal changes in manufacturing are seldom as great as in Oregon, where 
lumber dominates. Graph I shows average seasonal variations for the years 
1953 to 1958 in Oregon and U.S. covered employment. The much greater varia- 
tion in Oregon is quite apparent. 

The seasonal variation of total Oregon covered employment and the covered 
employment in the lumber and wood products industry is shown in graph II. 
It is obvious that employment in the lumber and wood products industry has a 
much greater seasonal swing than does all employment. 

It has already been shown that in the Portland area both the lumber industry 
and food processing are relatively less significant than elsewhere in the State. 

Accordingly, it is not surprising that seasonal variation is greater outside of 
Portland than in the three metropolitan counties. Graph III again shows the 
seasonal pattern for all Oregon covered employment upon which is superimposed 
the pattern for the Portland area. Itis clear that Portland employment is much 
more stable seasonally than is employment for the entire State. 


‘Current data on a county ‘asic are not available at time of writing. 
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CLOSE ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING STARTS AND OREGON EMPLOYMENT 


A high proportion of Oregon lumber is used in home construction. This 
means that there is a fairly close cyclical association between new housing starts 
and employment in Oregon, especially in the manufacture of lumber and wood 
products. The cyclical fluctuations of housing starts will normally have differ- 
ent amplitudes and timing than those of gross national product, steel output, 
and other indicators. Accordingly, Oregon employment may vary cyclically 
from that of the rest of the country. 

The determinants of the rate of housing construction are numerous: avail- 
ability of mortgage loans, rate of family formation, vacancy rates, incomes of 
potential homeowners, building costs, anticipations regarding the future level 
of business activity, to mention only a few. Of these, the availability of mort- 
gage loans is receiving an increasing amount of popular attention. Since a 
tightening of loan funds may occur as an aspect of governmental anti-inflation- 
ary or stabilization policy, employment in Oregon may be restricted at a time 
when employment generally is expanding. If tight money cuts down new hous- 
ing starts, employment in Oregon is adversely affected. Conversely, stimulation 
of housing starts expands Oregon employment. Similarly, an increase in the 
rate of new family formation may be expected to result in new housing con- 
struction, after a timelag, a development which will increase employment in 
Oregon. 

rraph IV, using annual data, shows that Oregon employment was lower in 
1957 than in 1956 whereas the national employment average was higher in 1957 
than in 1956. The decline between 1957 and 1958 was more modest in Oregon 
than for the country as a whole. A partial explanation lies in the lower num- 
ber of housing starts in 1956 compared to 1955, and the higher number in 1958 
than 1957. 


Graph IV. 


Private Housing Starts, Oregon Employment 
U. S. Employment, 1954-1958 


(100 = annual average 1954-58) 


Per cent 
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OUTLOOK 


The Oregon wood products industry is undergoing a rapid change. Lumber's 
dominance is diminishing as plywood, pulp, a hardboard, and other products ex- 
pand. Some of these, especially pulp and the things made from it, have a much 
more stable level of output than lumber. This stability is greater both seasonally 
and cyclically. However, lumber manufacturing still accounts for two-thirds 
of the employment in the industry. Any substantial reduction of seasonal and 
cyclical unemployment in Oregon due to a change in the lumber and wood prod- 
ucts industry is not imminent. 

We are happy to have with us Dr. P. B. Simpson, professor of 
economics, University of Oregon. Doctor, we will be glad to have 
you come up to the witness table and take a seat and proceed in your 
own manner, sir. 

I understand that you have not a prepared statement, but you want 
to talk from notes. Is that correct? 

Dr. Srmpson. It is in between, I guess, Senator, as I wrote out a 
statement this morning which I will read or we can talk on informally. 

Senator McNamara. We will be glad to have a more complete 
statement from you for the record later, if you care to submit it. 

Dr. Stmpson. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF DR. P. B. SIMPSON, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Dr. Simpson. My colleagues regret very much that they are unable 
to be here, but they are tied up on university business and in the short 
space of the notice they could not make it, but they will submit state- 
ments as you have mentioned. 

The most significant figures on employment from many points of 
view are those on production. The effectiveness of work rather than 
state of idleness is the principal factor in economic well-being. 

Many persons are employed during periods of slack economic ac- 
tivity who could do much, much more than is asked of them. 

Salesmen, supervisors, retail clerks, and accounting personnel, for 
example, frequently remain fully employed, when the actual volume 
of work done is below capacity. Thus, it is to the production record 
that we must look to obtain the best overall summary of employment 
conditions. 

The record of the United States is not outstanding in this regard in 
recent years. From 1947 to 1951, the real output per person employed 
(expressed in 1954 dollars) increased from about. $4,800 to $5,600. 
This represents an increase in real output per employee of 4 percent 
per year. On the other hand, from 1951 to the second quarter of 
1959 (which was not effected by the steel strike), real output for 
workers employed increased from $5,600 to $6,400. 

This was about 1.5 percent per year. This comparison, that of 
1.5 percent, as compared to 4 percent earlier, is a productivity measure 
for persons reported as ceanhened. Unemployment in the statistical 
sense of persons seeking work has become more severe also. It seems 
clear that a problem of unemployment remains, in spite of the 
progress that has been made in reducing the severity of economic 
fluctuations, and that national policy regarding employment and 
productivity should be developed further. 
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One step that should be taken in developing a policy in suppert of 
the National Full Employment Act is to recognize the need for tying 
national fiscal actions to production as well as to anti-inflationary 
requirements. 

One cannot study the recessions of 1949, 1954, and 1958, without 
concluding that Government deficit financing was perhaps the most 
important factor in preventing major economic depressions. This 
tool could be perfected if it were accepted as a proper method of 
combating underemployment. A tax cut in late 1957 and 1958 would 
not have been unsound, and probably would not have resulted in a 
larger deficit than actually occurred, while production and employ- 
ment would have been larger. 

Rather less, in my judgment, should be expected of Federal Re- 
serve policies in controlling unemployment than is now the case. The 
policy of “leaning against the wind,” as Chairman William Martin 
has proposed it, is a good one, but should not be applied too strongly. 
It was my belief at the time, and still is, that too much Federal ‘Re. 
serve credit was released in 1955 and 1958, and too little in 1957. On 
the other hand, interest rates must be allowed to rise and fall, and in- 
deed, this should be encouraged. Particularly devices for encourag- 
ing declines in interest rates during slack times should be sought. 

f this means greater use of changes in reserve requirement ratio or 
demand deposits, this should be done. Bankers have a just complaint 
that their reserve requirements on time deposits are high and discrim- 
inatory, but it does not seem to me that they do as regards demand 
deposits, which are uniquely commercial bank obligations and not 
competitive with other institutions. 


TIGHT CREDIT 


The experience of the State of Oregon during the most recent reces- 
sion was unique in that the recession developed early in 1957, while 
most of the Nation still prospered, and in that recovery came early. 

Manufacturing employment in Oregon, for example, fell to an 
index of 100 relative to 1950, while that of the Nation was 113. In 
1958, Oregon’s manufacturing employment had increased slightly, 
while that of the Nation fell from an index of 112 to 103. There is 
little doubt that this peculiar pattern in Oregon was caused by tight 
credit conditions in 1957, which reduced housing starts and adversely 
affected our great forest products industries. 

This case history certainly indicates that national policies affect 
local conditions. ‘tt suggests that unemployment is a national prob- 
lem, and that some national sharing or reinsuring of unemployment 
insurance funds is desirable. 

As regards unemployment statistics, the great need is not so much 
for additional data as for a knowledge of what lies behind the data. 
Productivity studies need to be expanded. Information about char- 
acteristics of the labor force gathered on an interview basis is needed. 
We do not know adequately why persons drop in and out of the labor 
force. In Oregon the ratio of persons in the reported labor force to 
persons in the employable ages has declined since 1950 — appre- 
ciably and is now considerably below—about 4 percent below—na- 
tional levels. It seems likely that this decline in the reported labor 
force represents unreported unemployment, but we do not know. 
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Also our agricultural employment has remained high, while that 
of the Nation declined. This may reflect the nature of Oregon’s 
small scale intensive agriculture, but it may also reflect disguised 
unemployment. 

Finally, it must be mentioned that unemployment is chronically 
large in Oregon due to seasonal factors. Seasonal unemployment has 
not received much attention, yet it results in variations in output of 
billions of dollars per year nationally, and proportionately much 
more in Oregon. It would seem that careful review of this matter 
by all interested parties, particularly by labor, would be rewarding. 

That is all that 1 have. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much, Dr. Simpson. / You 
have indicated that in your estimate our economic growth should be 
about 4 percent, and it has been running in recent years about 1.5 
percent. Does this 4-percent estimate of yours take into consideration 
the backlog that has been created by the difference between 114 per- 
cent and the 4 percent in recent years; or do you just figure that is 
gone from our economy and there is no chance of recovering any part 
of it? 

Dr. Suwpson. Well, that may be a matter of some difference; but 
production lost is production lost, as we see it. 

Senator McNamara. Your 4 percent does not include this? 

Dr. Stmpson. Four percent was the figure which was attained from 
1947 to 1951. 

Senator McNamara. Yes. 

Dr. Srmpson. It may represent ideal conditions that cannot be 
reproduced completely. Still, it would be my guess that that total 
production is not increasing, partly for demand reasons and partly 
for other reasons, as fast as we could demand of it and which we could 
use approximately. 

Senator McNamara. Your estimates and studies indicate that 4- 
percent increase in our gross national production would bring about 
close to full employment, or the accepted term, nationally, is “minus 
some millions” that nobody agrees on; but would it create a full em- 
ployment under today’s economy ? 

Dr. Stmpson. I haven’t made a calculation exactly along those lines. 

Senator McNamara. Well, there are many factors to be taken into 
consideration. 

Dr. Srwpson. We have to think of those conditional things. 

Senator McNamara. Your use of the 4 percent goes back to the 
period that you mentioned rather than this time; is that right? 

Dr. Stmpson. That’s right. 

Senator McNamara. You haven’t come to any conclusions as to 
our gross national production from year to year as of now? 

Dr. Smrrson. No, I haven’t, and I would like to know about that. 
There is no question, I think, but that the switch in the type of employ- 
ment in the United States from industrial production to various serv- 
ice industries results in a reported lower growing of produce— 
whether this is so or not, we don’t quite know. I wouldn’t trust the 
data that far. Whether it necessarily implies that production will 
not grow as much, I do know. 

Senator McNamara. Well, we have some conflicting testimony, and 
that is what I was trying to get your version of. I think this is one 
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of the things that the committee should be very much concerned with. 
I want to thank you very much and we would be very happy to have 
amore complete statement from you at your convenience. 

Thank you very much, Doctor. 

We are very fortunate to have with us today the Honorable Walter 
J. Pearson, president of the senate of this State, and we are very happy 
to hear from you, Senator. 

Would you come up here and take a seat and proceed in your own 
manner ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER J. PEARSON, PRESIDENT OF OREGON 
STATE SENATE 


Senator Pearson. Due to the short notice which I received about 
this hearing, I have not had much of an opportunity to do research 
with regard to the overall unemployment problems in the United 
States. I presume that you will have a lot of expert, detailed testi- 
mony on unemployment compensation laws as it affects Oregon. 
Therefore, my remarks will be only in a general way. 

On the whole, I think that Oregon’s unemployment compensation 
law is quite good and broad in its scope. It compares favorably with 
other States in its benefits in the amount of payments to those who are 
eligible to receive them. The recession hit the State of Oregon even 
prior to 1955 and reached its maximum in 1957. 

The drain on the unemployment compensation fund was quite 
heavy. But, even before this heavy drain, the fund was headed down- 
ward at a very rapid pace. This, I think, was due primarily to the 
system of merit rating which was used in the State of Oregon. That 
allowed an employer to pay as low a rate as 0.3 percent of his payroll 
if his own experience justified it. This meant that a lot of employers 
were putting their business on the books at a loss to the unemployment 
fund. It cost more money to handle it than was actually received. 


SEASONAL WORK 


Oregon also is a State of seasonal employment, and because we did 
pay unemployment insurance to some seasonal workers who were not 
in the labor market, it caused the fund to be reduced considerably. 

Oregon is making some progress toward industrialization but still 
is primarily a lumber and farming State with raw materials. We also 
have a large number of canneries and the work there is likewise sea- 
sonal. The last legislature recognized this problem and amended the 
compensation law so that a person now has to work 20 weeks, with a 
minimum earning of $20 each week, in order to qualify for unemploy- 
ment insurance. This does work a hardship on some of the seasonal 
employees, particularly in the canning industry. However, many feel 
that if they are truly in the labor market they will be able to qualify 
for unemployment insurance. It seems that anyone in the labor mar- 
ket should be able to work 20 weeks during a year and make $20 a 
week, A great many of the cannery workers are housewives that are 
never in the labor market. It was the intention of the last legislature 
to do away with this type of person collecting unemployment insur- 
ance. I might point out that all of Oregon’s employers today are pay- 
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ing 2.7 percent and will do so until the unemployment compensation 
reserve reaches, I believe, $48 million. I understand that when that 
point is reached, merit rating will again go into effect, but it will be 
on an actuarial, sound basis, with the minimum at 1.2 percent instead 
of the previous 0.3 percent. The fund is again beginning to build up 
and it is my understanding that there is approximately $10 million 
more in the reserve at this time than there was a year ago. 

I think that Oregon ranks about fourth in the Nation in paying $40 
a week maximum for a period of 26 weeks. I would not favor the 
Federal Government setting up any standard which would be more 
than this. In my opinion, the Federal Government should set up a 
minimum standard; and if the various States wanted to go above that 
figure, they could do so. Oregon’s standard should be about what 
the minimum Federal standard should call for. Any amount in ad- 
dition to this should be paid for out of the Federal funds and not by 
the employers or labor in the States involved. It is quite doubtful 
if Oregon’s employers could pay much more than they are paying at 
the present time and make a profit on their businesses. I realize that 
many favor broadening of the Unemployment Compensation Act so 
that it will be a stimulus to business in times of depression. This is 
all right in theory; but, actually, in practice it does not work that 
way. There are too many people who want to chisel on the law as it 
is and are not in the labor market and would not go into the labor 
market if they were entitled to more unemployment. compensation 
insurance. A lot of those that are receiving it today work only long 
enough to qualify for the next year; and after they draw their un- 
employment compensation that year, they go back into the labor 
market to establish a base for the next year. ‘This is contrary to what 
unemployment compensation insurance was intended for. It is my 
opinion that any unemployment compensation law should be very 
strict and only people who are in the labor market and lose their jobs 
because their employers have to cut down on the number of employees 
or have to close their doors for financial reasons should be entitled to 
any compensation. Many times a person leaves his place of employ- 
ment because he is not satisfied with the working conditions or be- 
cause he gets another job that pays him more money. That: job turns 
out to be unsatisfactory, or his employer does not want him, and he 
is then out of a job with no prospects of getting a similar one and he 
draws unemployment compensation. Women often are working and 
become pregnant, and then draw unemployment compensation. 
Others decide that they want to get married and will leave their jobs 
and draw unemployment compensation insurance first. These are 
only a few of the examples of how people take advantage of the un- 
employment compensation funds. 

If the Federal Government is going to set up some standards, then 
it should set up some in regard to the recipients of the benefits so that 
these kinds of chiselers will not be receiving unemployment compen- 
sation insurance. The fund should be devoted to those who are actu- 
ally in the labor market and entitled to receive the benefits because of 
the loss of jobs. It should not be paid to people who are out on a 
strike, nor should strikers receive welfare benefits. The union that 
goes on a strike should take care of its people until they are back at 
work again. Of course, if other industries have to shut down because 
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of this strike, then those people should probably be entitled to receive 
unemployment compensation insurance. 

I hope that if the Federal Government does set up standards of 
unemployment compensation that they will set up minimum stand- 
ards with rigid requirements of eligibility. Otherwise, I think that 
many States are going to be put in a position where they cannot. com- 
ply with the Federal standards unless they receive Federal aid for 
their own funds. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much, Senator. You have 
contributed very much to our hearing. And I think you have ex- 
pressed very clearly your position in relation to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s participation only to the extent of establishing minimum 
requirements of unemployment compensation insurance. 

I presume, then, that you mean that they would apply to all of the 
States = the Union, these minimum requirements, and not just certain 
States ! 

Senator Pearson. Yes. I think that it should apply to all of the 
States on a minimum basis. And have a uniform minimum, but not 
a maximum, because I think various sections of the country, various 
States, having the need of more unemployment compensation that 
might not be required by the maximum number. 

Senator McNamara. You indicate that you gave considerable study 
to this matter of paying unemployment insurance to strikers. This is 
a matter of considerable controversy in the courts in various States 
and they have been struggling with it for some time. 

But you go on to indicate these people who are affected by strikes 
through no fault of their own should be eligible. 

Senator Pearson. We have a strike in steel today. I don’t think 
the steel people that are on the strike should receive unemployment 
compensation. But here is the automobile industry shutting down, 
and others, that have no say in regard to the strike, and I think that 
they should receive it. 

n the other hand, you might have a strike in the State like Oregon, 
where a portion of the building trade might go on a strike and other 
unions have more or less approved that strike, and I don’t know 
whether they should receive it or not, although they have been award- 
ed it here in Oregon—unemployment compensation, on that basis. 

Senator McNamara. This is an area that is pretty hard to establish 
hard-and-fast lines. 

Senator Pearson. That’s right. 

Senator McNamara. It has a great deal that has to be left to the 
interpretation of the administrators, I am sure. 

Senator Pearson. I am sure that is right. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much, Senator. Your testi- 
mony was very interesting and very helpful to the committee and 
we appreciate your being here. 

The next witness is State Senator Dan Dimick, chairman of the 
interim committee, State Senate for the State of Oregon. 

Senator, we are very glad to have you here. Do you have a pre- 
pared statement—and, that doesn’t seem to be too long [indicating]. 
We would be glad to have you proceed in your own manner, sir. 

Senator Dimicx. Thank you very much. 

47557 O—60—pt. 834 
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STATEMENT OF STATE SENATOR DAN DIMICK 


Senator Dimick. First of all, let me say on behalf of the people of 
the State of Oregon, that we are very happy to have you come out 
here this considerable distance and meet with us and discuss with us 
our unemployment problems. You have learned, of course, by now, 
that we are a State here that has its principal industry as that of 
lumber. 

I live in Douglas County, which is in the southern part of the 
State. And I live in a little town called Roseburg, which is oftentimes 
referred to as the timber capital of the Nation. 

If lumbering is the principal industry in the State of Oregon, it is 
the superprincipal industry in Douglas County. 

I believe that I should like to confine my remarks, in view of the 
remarks just made by Senator Pearson, to a rather sharp evaluation 
of the unemployment compensation laws. 

First of all, let. me say that my views are based principally upon an 
intensive study of the unemployment compensation laws made at the 
last. session of the legislature and at the previous session. We did, 
as Senator Pearson indicated, overhaul the Oregon State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. We believe that we improved the laws 
materially. This, I am very fearful about, however. Not only in the 
State of Oregon, but I am sure that it will become increasingly so 
in other States of the Union, that the State legislators, being amenable 
to the pressures of the chambers of commerce, businesses, and other 
people who are not interested in the welfare of the working men and 
women of the respective States, but more interested in garnering in 
the almighty dollar, will have prevailed on the members of the State 


legislature to emasculate the unemployment. compensation laws. 
This, to the great detriment of the people themselves, and to the 
economy of the particular regions. 


FEDERAL STANDARDS 


I can’t think of any greater service at the precent time to the people 
of the United States than for the Congress of the United States to 
pass some Federal standards on unemployment compensation that are 
not minimum standards, but that are fair, adequate standards, so that 
men and women who are out of work can expect to receive something 
better than a crust of bread that has become moldy. 

In other words, certainly in the laws of many of the States of the 
Union the unemployment compensation laws give to the people vir- 
tually nothing. And it is an inhuman approach, we believe, in the 
modern society to treat our working men and women thusly. 

I think that we have gone just as far as we could go in the State of 
Oregon. We have watered down our unemployment compensation 
laws until there are many hardships resulting and until there are 
many people who will be denied unemployment. compensation who 
should be eligible. 

I believe that the 20 weeks and the $20 is probably too far in the 
direction of protecting this eRT Tae compensation fund that 
we are setting up. Certainly, again, let me emphasize, that I believe 
that there outs no greater service to our working men and women 
than for the Congress to pass standards that are both realistic and 
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fair, that the States then should adhere to those standards, or let the 
Federal Government, as was originally contemplated in this law 
passed in 1935, take upon itself the problem of administering the law. 

Senator McNamara. Very good, sir. Do you have in mind any 
figure that you would recommend as a minimum? President Eisen- 
hower has presently mentioned 50 percent. 

Senator Druicx. 50 percent of the person’s wages. I believe that 
certainly should not be less than that, and it is less than that in most 
States of the Union, including Oregon. 

Senator McNamara. And your recommendation would be that it 
would be not less than 50 percent as a minimum; is the correct? 

Senator Druicx. That is correct, but more important than that are 
these other restrictions that we can become increasingly harsh—that 
is the 20 weeks’ work. Now, in Oregon we must have an employee 
who works 20 weeks or he is not eligible. That is almost half a year 
and it may very well be that this person is certainly in the labor market 
and yet unable to get the 20 weeks’ work. 

Senator McNamara. Well, this 20 weeks is anew law. You haven’t 
had much experience under that yet, have you? 

Senator Dirmicx. That’s correct. 

Senator McNamara. What was the previous requirement ? 

Senator Drmicx. The previous one was based upon the amount of 
the earnings solely and 

Senator McNamara. You favor that approach ? 

Senator Druck. I believe that I would favor the week’s work, but 
I am inclined to believe that the 20 weeks is too harsh in this particu- 
lar economy where we have the woods of our State being shut down 
because of climatic conditions, in many instances for long periods of 
time. 

Let me amplify that just one bit. If the lumber market is soft 
in Oregon because of a lack of building programs around the United 
States, then the likelihood of the woods being shut down a greater 
length of time will be greater. And, consequently, many of the people 
who work in the woods and cannot find employment elsewhere would 
be ineligible to receive workmen’s compensation. 

Senator McNamara. We have just one more question for you, I 
think. Senator, naturally, your statement that you submitted will 
be printed in its entirety in the record. 

_Have you given any consideration—probably optimistic considera- 
tion—to what would happen if all of the defense contracts in the 
country were suddenly curtailed, or canceled, what effect it would 
have upon the then employment picture in Oregon? I understand that 
you don’t have a great percentage of these contracts, but certainly 
unemployment from our viewpoint has to be handled on a national 
basis. Have you given it any study? 

Senator Drmicx. I have given some thought to it; certainly, there 
would be an immediate dislocation throughout the United Ries 
very little in Oregon as far as it directly affects Oregon, but indirect] 
we would immediately because we are a sensitive State as far as build- 
a er construction is concerned and we would immediately feel the 
effect. 

Now, I believe by careful planning that the United States could go 
from this defense-minded period into something else if the proper 
thought were given to if. 
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Senator McNamara. Thank you, Senator. I would say that there 
seems to be a little difference in the philosophy of the two senators 
that we just had here, and we appreciate both viewpoints. 


BrieF SUBMITTED BY STaTE SENATOR DAN DIMICK, CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR INDUSTRIES OF THE STATE OF OREGON 


My testimony will relate generally to the State of Oregon, but more specifically 
to Douglas County, Oreg. Douglas County and its principal city, Roseburg, rep- 
resents the heart of the logging and lumbering industry of this State. 

You have been advised that lumbering is the chief industry of Oregon. In 
addition to lumbering, other principal industries are farming, tourism, construc- 
tion, food processing, fishing, and mining. 

Partly due to climate and partly due to the inherent characteristics of some 
of these industries, the unemployment rate, when considered on a seasonal basis, 
is relatively high in Oregon. This is particularly true where there is through- 
out the United States a slack condition as relates to housing constructure. In 
other words, unemployment in Oregon is less during those times when wood 
products are being used extensively in the United States. 

Logging, for the most part, is seasonal in character because of climate. 
During the near-depression years of 1956, 1957, and 1958, logging seasons were 
even shorter, due to the depressed condition of the lumber market. 

The construction industry is likewise plagued with seasonal unemployment. 
For the most part, highway construction and other “open door’ construction 
comes to a halt in Oregon during the winter months. 

The people in this State who are employed in the industries noted must find 
other almost nonexistent work during periods of unemployment or must rely 
upon unemployment compensation benefits in order to provide the bare neces- 
sities of life for themselves and their families. 

Steps can and should be taken by the various units of government to provide 
a further cushion for the seasonal unemployment. For example, such units of 
government as the city, county, State, and Federal governments should, as much 
as possible, construct public buildings, including school buildings, during the 
period of highest seasonal unemployment. This should be done even though 
construction costs are somewhat higher. The benefit to the Nation as a whole 
and to each unit of government would be greater by such a procedure than 
would be the minor savings of cheaper construction during period of high 
seasonal employment. 

The State of Oregon, unlike the two sister States, California to the south and 
Washington to the north, has virtually no defense industries and yet the people 
of the State of Oregon pay to the Federal Government, by way of taxes, vast 
sums for defense purposes. In my opinion, a diversification of the defense in- 
dustries would make for a better stable economy in the State of Oregon and 
throughout the Nation. Unemployed men and women do not pay taxes. Gov- 
ernment, be it county, State, or Federal, cannot operate without tax revenues. 

During the 1959 season of the legislature much testimony was received by the 
senate committee on labor and industries in the field of unemployment com- 
pensation. This program has had in the past a great humanitarian appeal; it has 
provided a vehicle of tremendous help to the individual and has established a 
sound cushion for business economy as a whole. The one major fault in the un- 
employment compensation law is the failure of the Federal Government to live 
up to its responsibility of establishing adequate Federal standards and safe- 
guards. For the most part, the States are left to their own devices and, as a re- 
sult, not only are the unemployment compensation laws a hodgepodge in the 
United States but in many areas the laws are deficient, discriminatory, and to a 
large extent valueless when measured in terms of the avowed intended purpose 
of the unemployment insurance law. To my way of thinking, no greater service 
could be done to the working men and women of this Nation than for the Federal 
Government to establish adequate and fair Federal standards in the field of un- 
employment compensation. 


Senator McNamara. Our next witness is Mr. J. R. Beck, assistant 
director of extension, Oregon State College. 

Mr. Beck. I am not sure that I should be here. It is only because 
the advance man from your committee called us up and asked me. 
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Senator McNamara. We are sure glad to have you here. We recog- 
nize that nobody has had proper advance notice on it. 

Mr. Beck. I am not sure that anything that I have is apropos to the 
hearing. 

Senator McNamara. All right. 
: be Beck. I have tried, based on the—it has no reference to Senate 
ill 722. 

Senator McNamara. We will be glad to have your views. 
Mr. Beck. Well, I don’t have anything that I have to get off of my 
chest. 

Senator McNamara. Well, this is your chance and we are very 
happy to have you here and you may proceed in your own manner, 

- sir. 


Mr. Beck. Allright. It will be very short. 


STATEMENT OF J. R. BECK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF EXTENSION, 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Mr. Beck. This statement primarily has to do with agricultural 
farm families. That is our field of confidence and it is limited to that. 
And if you please, I will read it and then I won’t wander. 

Oregon, in common with nearly all areas of the continental United 
States, has been experiencing for 20 or more years the explosive effects 
of mechanization, scientific, and technical change and greater pro- 
ductivity per unit. The result is fewer and larger farms and far less 
manpower per farm. 

Assume that all farms in Oregon could be so combined and arranged 
in 1960 to return the operator a labor income equivalent to that of a 
good mechanic—using today’s prices, costs, and yields—there would 
only be 20,000 or less. The 1954 census listed 54,000 farms. This 
obviously means that over half of Oregons farmers are either under- 
employed, underpaid, or only part-time farmers. Close to 30 percent 
of Oregon’s farmers must seek off-farm employment. A whet num- 
ber are in the 60-to-70 age bracket and for that reason accept a smaller 
income and remain underemployed. 

These fairly accurate generalities point up these immediate needs: 

1. During the 10 to 20 years that are still needed to combine smaller 
units into adequate reasonable family sized farms nearby off-farm 
employment opportunities are needed in increasing numbers. 

2. A marked step-up in vocational training and placement pro- 
grams for those farm operators young enough to transfer to industry 
and who would choose that course if they could see signs of bettering 
themselves. 

3. A greatly improved and expanded program for rural youth in 
aptitude testing, vocational training, oa guidance. (Only a small 
fraction of such youth can hope to follow the vocation of farming.) 

4. Development of local industries that can absorb both the present 
adults and youths as they become available and minimize the further 
congestion of the larger cities. At the same time maintain the rural 
town or city currently dependent upon a rather large farm popula- 
tion. 

Here in Oregon we have a voluntary State rural development com- 
mittee that is undertaking various approaches to these problems in 
one county on very close to a trial-and-error basis. We are wholly 
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dependent upon official and private good will and interest. This com- 
mittee has been working together for just over 2 years, and the points 
listed above represent a general concensus of the views of the members. 

There is a relevant side issue that our committee has been consid- 
ering. The county in which we are working—Lincoln—has a large 
percentage of retired people. Inflation has depreciated their income 
or funds to such an extent that part-time employment is highly de- 
sirable. In such cases the employment must be close by. Fortunately 
Lincoln County has a large tourist busniess, highly seasonal, that 
requires the performance of many nontechnical jobs. We believe that 
with some diligence on all sides that progress in this county for these 
folks can be made with local resources. This would be quite the 
reverse in almost all other counties, outside the coastal strip. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much, sir. You raised some 
very interesting questions. 

You mentioned the figures that the economy of the State would 
support about 20,000 farmers and the last census indicated that there 
were 54,000 farms. 

Mr. Becx. That, as I recall it, is listed under the definition of the 
farm by the census would mean that they had a certain minimum soil, 
ver small. Not even a subsistence basis. 

Senator McNamara. Does your study indicate that this 54,000 has 
increased or decreased ? 

Mr. Beck. Decreased, and, of course, we are in the middle of the 
present agricultural census this month. 

Senator McNamara. I see. 

Mr. Beck. And, that 54, may show 45 or 50. 

Senator McNamara. We find that there is a great deal of movement 
of young people from the rural areas to the industrial areas now, but 
do you think there is a greater need for retraining the young 
people 

Mr. Beck. No; leave off the “re.” 

Senator McNamara. Well, the training? 

Mr. Becx. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. Well, they have been trained as farmers, I pre- 
sume, and to that end they would be retrained. 

Mr. Breck. Yes. Two categories: the youth not on the labor 
market who must seek off-the-farm employment as a vocation. 

Senator McNamara. Yes. 

Mr. Becx. And those young farmers who by choice now, because 
of the limited physical facilities, wouid change if they could have 
that opportunity. 

Senator McNamara. Well, under our present economy, the reason 
we are faced with problems that we are, there just seems to be no 
opportunity to train these we for any specific thing, because the 
job opportunities seem to be lacking everywhere. So, this sounds 


like a good solution, but if you ms!: welders or igs wy or biick- 


layers of these people, and there already is a surplus in the industrial 
areas of such mechanics, then we are not doing anvthine but trons 
ferring from the rural areas to the industrial areas the unemployed 
people. I know that is not your objective. 

Mr. Beck. No. Let’s assume that we are talking about a man who 
is available for the labor market now, but is currently a resident on 
the farm. That is what we are talking about. 
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Senator McNamara. Yes; that’s right. 

Mr. Beck. For instance, in the county of Lincoln, it may be a 
plant, a big new papermill, that went in. It may be the kind of 
resident labor that if he felt that he could be a papermill worker, 
and there was a kind of training for him, but it is the training—it is 
the unknown that makes almost | everyone hold back—he has a family 
and responsibility. 

Senator McNamara. We have many paperworkers out of work in 
the Northwest now. 

Mr. Breck. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. So, under our present economy we have to 
do just something besides train these people for other jobs. We have 
to create job opportunities, too, and I think you recognize that. 

Mr. Becx. I thought I said that. 

Senator McNamara. I think you did. Yes; that is also part of the 
picture. 

Mr. Breck. Yes. 

Senator McNamara. But you indicate that in Lincoln County you 
have a problem that is brought about at least by inflation 

Mr. Beck. It is common, I think. 

Senator McNamara. You assume now that there were inflationary 
periods ? 

Mr. Beck. I beg your pardon ? 

Senator McNamara. Do you assume now that, as far as our econ- 
omy is concerned, we are in an inflationary period ? 

Mr. Beck. Do I think that? 

Senator McNamara. Well, it is my understanding that you are 
an economist. 

Mr. Beck. No. Iam not aneconomist. I told you that I shouldn't 
be here. 

Senator McNamara. All right. Economists have indicated that 
we are in an inflationary situation when too much money is purchas- 
ing too few goods. Now, this is the generally accepted ‘definition of 
an inflationary period. Certainly we have not been and we are not 
in that situation now. 

Mr. Beck. That is your definition, not mine. 

Senator McNamara. I say this is the generally accepted definition. 
Do you have a definition of inflation other than that ? 

Mr. Beck. I hesitate to try to put it in words, simply because I am 
not an economist, but I think it is generally accepted among the lay 
people—and please classify me as such in this instance—that inflation 
is what. the purchasing power of a dollar is depreciating at more than 
a normal curve that may have covered the last 50 or 100 years. 

Senator McNamara. Well, that is certainly a new definition. I 
never heard it before. I think that would require some extension to 
make it applicable to our needs in this situation. 

Mr. Beck. I presume so. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you very much, sir. Your testimony 
is very interesting ancl we appreciate your appearing here anc ?. ar- 
ing from you. 

Mr. Beck. I would be very happy if the last. part of the discussion 
on the definition of inflation was scratched, because I did not have 
any idea that I would qualify as an expert on inflation. 
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Senator McNamara. But you brought it up, sir. We didn’t. 

Mr. Beck. Allright,sir. Yes, I did. 

Senator McNamara. We were just trying to get your definition of 
what you were talking about. 

Mr. Beck. All right. Let’s put it this way: I smoke Granger 
[indicating a package of Granger pipetobacco]. It isa very ordinary 
tobacco. That has increased in price to me roughly 100 percent in 
the last 15 months. That is inflation. 

Senator McNamara. Maybe you are talking about administered 
prices; is that right? That isa pretty good example of administered 
prices. 

Mr. Beck. No. Let’s stay on the subject. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you. 

Mr. Beck. Yes, sir, it is nice to have been here and really at some 
time I would like to visit with you about this rural development 
program. 

Senator McNamara. I hope both you and I have time. 

Mr. John H. Davidson has sent in a statement and we will be very 
happy to put it in the record at this point. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN H. Davipson, ECONOMIC CONSULTANT, PORTLAND, 
OREG. 


My name is John H. Davidson. I am a professional engineer and economic 
consultant for the firm of Ivan Bloch & Associates of Portland, Oreg. I make 
economic studies for communities, government agencies, and industries. These 
studies are mainly used for community planning and industrial development, 
industrial site selection, and the planning or justification of public works. 

These studies usually predict or forecast potential industrial developments 
and resulting population changes, and are therefore concerned with employment 
potentials. We recognize that in developing the employment potentials of indi- 
vidual areas it will not help the national unemployment problem if this local 
development only means a shift of workers and is carried out at the expense 
of other areas. 

In the hope that our experience in analyzing the employment possibilities of 
communities and regions will be of assistance, I would like to submit a brief 
statement based on our experience, which will discuss three related subjects: 

A. What an industry looks for in a community ; 

B. How communities appraise their growth potentials; 

C. Some special economic and employment problems in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


A. WHAT AN INDUSTRY LOOKS FOR IN A COMMUNITY * 


The answer to the problem of what an industry is looking for in a community 
is found in an analysis of the differences between various industries—both their 
needs and their attitudes. There is one general rule that should be kept in mind. 
That is, industries usually make location decisions on the composite summary of 
locational factors—the good being weighed against the bad to determine the net 
results. Some of the differences in industries can be pointed out by refining this 
general rule into the following -iatement: 

A completely enlightened industry that is free to act in the most economic 
manner will make its site choices on the basis of the most desirable combination 
of location factors. 

This statement recognizes that industries are not always completely en- 
lightened (they either do not have all the facts or they are emotionally preju- 
diced) and they may not be free to act in the manner that is most advantageous 
to them. 


1From a paper by John H. Davidson of Ivan Bloch & Associates before a meeting of 
Oregon Employment Security Department personnel. 
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We find that the “balance sheet” approach is becoming a common practice in 
site selection. This involves a statistical comparison of the major locational 
factors to determine what the net result would be. This also involves at least 
recognition and enumeration of the most important intangible factors. Some 
of these latter might be so important they would outweigh many of the meas 
urable characteristics. 

From our experiences with both industries and communities we have develeped 
a list of important locational factors. Following is a list of some of the most 
important of these. They are not necessarily given in order of importance. 

Labor supply—skills and wages; 

Trausportation facilities and freight rates ; 

Electric power—cost, availability, reliability ; 

Fuels—cost, types available, reliability ; 

Water supply—quality, quantity, cost, reliability ; 

Air and water pollution—standards to be achieved ; 

Plant sites—cost, accessibility, suitability, freedom from encroachment 
by nonindustrial operations ; 

Taxes—net effect on operating cost, effect on management personnel, 
stability ; 

Raw materials—availability, reliability ; 

Markets—accessibility. 

It will be recognized that all of these factors more or less lend themselves to 
evaluation in statistical terms. From these factors, and possibly others, a pros- 
pective employer can draw up a balance sheet. Such a balance sheet could tell 
him if the saving in cost of power, for instance, could balance the cost of trans- 
portation to markets. Such an analysis might also point out that taxes are rela- 
tively insignificant. An important point to remember, though, is that the em- 
ployer is basing his judgment on what he thinks to be the truth; and if he thinks 
taxes are important, they are until someone proves otherwise, regardless of the 
truth. ; 

In addition to the location factors which lend themselves to statistical meas- 
ures there are others which are less tangible. These include such factors as— 

Community spirit and attitude toward industry ; 

Opportunities for recreation and “good living” ; 

Actions of competitive industries ; 

Management considerations (such as length of lines of communication 
within the industry). 

A prospective industry is particularly concerned with how the community 
tells the industry what it has to offer and how it does something about those 
factors that are less than optimum. 

The industry is interested in a community’s approach and action regarding 
these steps for several reasons : 

(1) It provides a measure of community spirit; 

(2) It rectifies objectionable features of a location ; 

(3) It provides the industry with greater latitude in choosing a plant 
site. 

There is possibly little that can be done about changing a community’s spirit 
except through a long-term educational program, but those areas with an attitude 
favorable to industry can demonstrate it in a number of ways. Zoning and 
planning for adequate utilities and access, as well as the prevention of encroach- 
ment, are very important in this category. Some communities have gone even 
further and have provided means of financial support to industry. Other com- 
munities provide sites and tax incentives. There are a number of communities 
in Oregon that have formed industrial development corporations to assist new 
industries in their area. Both McMinnville and Hillsboro represent good 
examples of this activity. This type of program, obviously, must be carefully 
worked out to avoid enticing industries that are not economically sound for 
the area and will not be able to prosper over the long run. Many communi- 
ties have found, after the glamour of an industrial development program has 
worn thin, that their greatest opportunity for industrial expansion would be 
assisting their existing industries to expand. 

It should be recognized that an industry or other new establishment in an 
area can create problems which might range from overburdening the schools 
and utilities to creating air or water pollution. It has been our experience that 
employers recognize that it is to their benefit over the long run for a com- 
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munity to know its own mind and to know what to expect from an industry. 
This type of preparation will avoid the sor-etimes costly experience to the in- 
dustry of inadequate utilities, changes in zoning, changes in taxes, etc. 

To summarize this discussion two points can be emphasized : 

1. Prospective industries look at the composite picture of an area’s location 
factors. 

2. One of the important intangibles, the community’s desire for the industry, 
ean probably best be indicated to the industry by the community’s analytical 
and planning efforts. 


B. HOW COMMUNITIES APPRAISE THEIR GROWTH POTENTIALS 


Any sound program of industrial development must start with an analysis of 
the community and its environment. Such an analysis (frequently called an 
economic base study) seeks first to develop the fundamental relationships be- 
tween existing industries and the reasons for the existence of these industries. 
As a second step the various possibilities for growth are analyzed by examining 
the potentials according to their logical divisions. One such division is to sepa- 
rate so-called primary industry (mining, manufacturing, ete.) from service in- 
dustry (retail and wholesale trade, utilities, government, ete.). Primary in- 
dustries can also be divided into resource-oriented industries and non-resource- 
oriented industries. The latter included the large category of market-oriented 
industries. 

The reasons for mentioning these various categories of industry is to point 
out where the new opportunities for growth are to be found and the nature 
of some of the limitations on industrial growth. It is obvious that service 
industries are dependent ‘upon the primary industries and within the primary 
industry category the resource-oriented industries are similarly dependent upon 
an area’s resources. Because of such dependence, limits are imposed on either 
total growth or rate of growth of various industry types. Many areas of the 
Northwest, for example, have reached or exceeded the amount of stable growth 
which they can derive from the forest resource. 

This type of analysis can only be considered as a guide for industrial develop- 
ment of certain broad types. In an era of changing technology, however, it is 
not possible to predict all the new manufacturing possibilities of an area, but 
to the extent that resources or markets have an economic effect on production 
at a particular site there will be limits on the potentials of that site. 

The value of an economic base study is, therefore, not only to assist in planning 
for and developing new industrial potentials, but also to help avoid encouraging 
industries not suited to an area. 


C, SPECIAL ECONOMIC AND EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


It is not possible in the short time which was permitted for the preparation 
of this statement to accomplish more than a mere listing of some of the special 
problems that influence employment and unemployment in the Pacific North- 
west. 

One of the most dominant features of the area’s industry is that it is highly 
resource oriented. During the last decade there has been a consderable shift 
to types of industry not oriented toward resources. Many of these new indus- 
tries, such as the electronic industry (Tektronix) of Portland or aircraft 
(Boeing) at Seattle, were not located because of economic considerations. 

The forest resource of the area, as well as the agricultural land, has reached 
a point where increases in output require a relatively large expenditure to accom- 
plish. By their nature, these two categories of employment are very seasonal 
and produce seasonal unemployment. 

Although the area has reached a state where it is difficult to increase its 
traditional resource-based industries, its market-based industrial possibilities 
are still limited by high transportation costs and limited local markets (both 
from population or industry). Despite handicaps, the non-resource-oriented 
type of industry is now growing more rapidly than the resource group in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Measurement of the employment situation in the Northwest, as elsewhere, 
is frequently difficult because of the lack of uniform statistics. Covered em- 
ployment statistics are frequently the only ones available on a county basis, 
except for census years. Better statistics on the total employment situation 
would be of considerable assistance in accurately analyzing a community’s in- 
dustrial relationships and potentials. 
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Senator McNamara. Are there any others here who haven’t had an 
opportunity to present their views and recommendations? 

(No answer.) 

Senator McNamara. We had been advised that a Mr. Dan Goldby 
would be here at 3 o’clock. However, I don’t think that we can keep 
the committee in session anticipating his arrival and I will ask the 
staff to contact him and see that his statement becomes a part of the 
record. 

And, of course, that applies to any other witnesses who have been 
invited to testify and who have been otherwise engaged. We will 
keep the record open and give them an opportunity to file their state- 
ments. 

We recognize, I will say again, that these meetings were called on 
very Short notice—in fact, this committee was created on very short 
notice in the closing hours of the last session of Congress. And, the 
life of the committee extends only until January 31. So, while we 
apologize for the fact that due and proper notice was not given, it 
is due to the circumstances that you can obviously see are beyond our 
control. 

Thank you very much for your attention. 

(The following material was submitted for the record :) 


ASSOCIATED OREGON INDUSTRIES, 
Portland, Oreg., November 23, 1959. 
Senator EuGENE J. McCarty, 
Special Committee on Unemployment Problems, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR McCartHy: We are enclosing a statement on behalf of our 
association as per the instructions of your Mr. Brown inasmuch as we were 
unable to publicly testify at your recent Senate hearing held in Portland, Oreg., 
on November 3, 1959. We are enclosing six copies of our statement. If more 
copies are required please advise us. 

Thank you for the opportunity of making our statement a part of this hearing's 
record. 

Very truly yours, 
IvaAN CONGLETON, General Manager. 


STATEMENT FILED ON BEHALF OF ASSOCIATED OREGON INDUSTRIES, INC., 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Associated Oregon Industries is a nonpartisan and nonpolitical association 
of industries in Oregon who are interested in the orderly and constructive eco- 
homie development of the region in which we live and operate. This statement 
is made at the direction of the board of directors of AOI who have approved this 
statement as the policy of our organization’s 600 member firms in Oregon. Our 
membership represents a substantial portion of the total payroll in the State 
of Oregon. 

We should like to note at the outset, that we cannot condone the methods used 
in giving advance notice of the hearing held by the Senate Special Committee 
on Unemployment Compensation. The basic issues, namely the proposals re- 
garding federalization of unemployment compensation, for which the hearing 
was established to receive testimony were never clearly disclosed to those in- 
vited to participate. Further, on an issue of a great importance to both labor 
and management, 4 days’ advance notice cannot be considered adequate time for 
preparation on such a complex subject as unemployment compensation. We are 
very much afraid that the methods utilized at this hearing can only indicate the 
cynical attitude of those entrusted with the vital role of collecting testimony on 
this grave issue. Most certainly the record established at this hearing can 
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have added but little to the knowledge necessary for the understanding of the 
problems of unemployment in the State of Oregon. 

As we understand, the proposed Federal standards for unemployment compen- 
sation include: 

(a) A minimum weekly benefit of 50 percent and a maximum benefit of 662, 
percent of the State average wage for covered workers. 

(b) A duration of 39 weeks of benefits to any claimant qualifying for benefits, 

It is these particular proposals we wish to discuss. 

As proposals they are enlightened objectives worth seeking, provided that they: 
(a) are limited to those persons actually attached to the labor market and who, 
further, have suffered an actual wage loss; (b) that neither the level of benefits 
or the duration of benefits tend to prolong unemployment by making unemploy- 
ment relatively as rewarding to the claimant as employment; and (c) that the 
cost of the program does not become self-defeating by accentuating seasonal 
and cyclical economic swings rather than promoting stabilized employment. 

In this context, Oregon’s problem should be analyzed, for our situation is 
somewhat more severe than that of the Nation as a whole because of the seasonal 
base of employment in this State. 

One of the major situations that has contributed greatly to the drain on 
Oregon’s reserve funds has been the misunderstanding and misapplication of 
the wagc-loss concept of unemployment compensation. It was originally contem- 
plated that unemployment compensation benefits would be paid only when there 
was a real wage loss. This is substantiated by the statement found on page 21 
of the “Report to the President of the Committee on Economic Security” pre- 
sented January 15, 1935, to President Roosevelt, “Experience has demonstrated 
that seasonal industries will cause a heavy drain on the unemployment insurance 
funds unless the benefits to seasonal workers are limited to unemployment oc- 
curring within the usual season for the particular industry.” 

The 20th Annual Report of the Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion for the Period Ending June 30, 1958, indicates that for the calendar year of 
1957, of the 391,860 potential claimants (those qualifying for benefits), 135,250 
were in the lumber, construction, or food processing industries which are highly 
seasonal industries in Oregon (equal to one-third of all qualified workers). For 
the year ending June 30, 1958, those industries had claims assessed against them 
of $24,650,000 out of total benefit payments of $42,008,000, or 58 percent of all 
benefits paid. For the same period in 1957 these three industries had charges 
against them of $16,176,000 of a total benefit amount of $24,203,000 or 66 percent 
of all charges. 

Granted there is a large amount of actual unemployment in these industries, 
for they are among the largest in the State. However, among the claimants 
from these industries there are large numbers of them who have suffered no 
actual wage loss. For many years it was understood that the higher-than- 
average wages paid in some classifications of lumbering and construction work 
were paid to make up for periods of enforced idleness due to weather and other 
eonditions beyond the control of employer or claimant. These high wages (for 
instance the average construction wage in Oregon is $22 per week higher than 
the average for manufacturing) anticipated the recurring downtime of the in- 
dustry and no wage losses are actually suffered. Oregon does not now curtail 
such benefit payments, and such benefits become supplementary income to the 
seasonal claimant, at the expense of the continuously employed. Such benefit 
payments have cut deeply into the Oregon’s reserve funds for there has been 
a continuous drain in years of both high and low employment. Where no wage 
loss has actually occurred, even though the claimant is apparently not engaged 
in his customary occupation, benefits should not be due them unless their former 
occupation is not available when the industry commences its new work year. 

Of particular note is the food processing industry, which is dependent to a 
large degree on female help. The great majority of those employed are not 
dependent for their livelihood on their income from this occupation, it is in fact 
a secondary income to the family unit. The seasons are relatively short, and 
the unemployment benefits received are usually one-third of the original wages 
they received for working. The cost burden placed on our resident food process- 
ing industry is severe, located as it is far from most national markets, and such 
additional costs must be absorbed. Benefits paid to the majority of claimants 
in this industry are not justified. 

The above facts are peculiarly Oregon’s problem, and can only be solved at 
the local level. The Federal standards proposed would not in any way rectify 
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the problem, and would only considerably aggravate the existing heavy tax 
burden. 

Oregon is presently paying maximum benefit of $40 per week (determined by 
using one twenty-sixth of high quarter earnings) for a maximum of 26 weeks 
(determined by maximum benefits of one-third of base year earnings), and a 
claimant may qualify by having 20 weeks of earnings at a minimum of $20 per 
week, but with total earnings of at least $700 to qualify. The cost of this pro- 
gram has forced ihe employer tax rate to the maximum rate of 2.7 percent on 
the first $3,600 rather than the $3,000 base used in most States at a cost to em- 
ployers of $33 million per year. This is a higher tax than is paid by all busi- 
ness and industry taxes in the general funds of the State of Oregon. 

In August of 1958 the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission 
released their study “Financing Unemployment Insurance in Oregon.” Column 
E of table XXVI, page 50 of that report assumes qualifications 30 times weekly 
benefit amount, two-thirds average weekly wage and benefits of 26 times the week- 
ly benefit amount for 26 weeks (equal to flat duration for 26 weeks). This sched- 
ule somewhat approximates the Federal proposals, except for the shorter dura- 
tion. Table XXVII, page 51, indicates that the minimum rate necessary to fi- 
nance the benefits alone, under a moderate economic pattern would be a 3.3 per- 
cent rate on the first $3,600, and under an unfavorable economic condition 4.2 
percent, and there is no provision in these rates to build the reserve funds. 
When you include the provision to increase and hold the fund at a 6 percent 
terminal reserve, the tax cost is increased to 4 and 4.9 percent respectively. 
With longer durations, the tax cost to Oregon employers on the average could 
exceed a 5 percent of payroll tax cost, which we feel is too heavy a burden to 
place on industry. 

Further, we believe that such a tax burden would create more unemployment 
than we presently experience for there would be no incentive to stabilize opera- 
tions. It could well serve as a deterrent to further plant locations in Oregon, 
and as unemployment compensation costs are fixed costs of operation it could 
well force the investment in more automatic equipment, displacing more workers. 

The proposed Federal standards contemplate a maximum benefit of two. 
thirds of the State average weekly wage for covered workers, with a minimum 
benefit equaling 50 percent of wages. The present Oregon average weekly wage 
approximates $86, and thus our present $40 benefit lacks only $3 of being 50 
percent of gross wages, but two-thirds of wages would indicate a benefit of 
57.32, which is a substantial increase over the present benefit. 

The fallacy, in this proposal and a major one, is that at all times, gross pay is 
used as the criteria. Now, gross pay is not spendable pay, for the taxes are 
deducted prior to being received by the employee. As unemployment benefits 
are nontaxable, as they should be, it appears only reasonable that unemployment 
benefits should be compared with take-home pay. 

The standard proposed over and over again, is that the basic benefit must 
equal 50 percent of pay. Now, using Oregon’s average weekly wage, after taxes 
we find the following : 


_— 
1 dependent | 2 dependents | 3 dependents | 4 dependents 


Average weekly wage. ____- : ‘ $86. 00 $86. 00 $86. 00 $86. 00 
Federal tax : : wanes iuneae 13. 00 10. 70 8. 40 6. 
Teel. .<2.%. a . ‘ 3. 75. 30 77.60 
MR es ca patovecus. es . 2.14 2.14 
73. 16 75. 46 | 
1. 80 1. 30 


DENN TONG occ snc oscndscesce A 71.36 | 74. 16 | 


or, under the $40 benefit amount to which the claimant would be entitled on 
these earnings, a person with only himself as a dependent received 59 percent 
of take-home pay in benefits; two dependents, 56 percent; three dependents, 54 
percent ; and with four dependents, 52 percent. On this basis, which we feel 
is the only realistic basis, Oregon’s benefit structure is doing the job. We firmly 
believe that benefits should be related to take-home pay, and if Federal benefit 
standards are imposed, they should be related to take-home pay. We see no 
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problem in preparing tables to provide the proper benefit amounts that may be 
determined accurately and easily. 

One rather appalling problem would come into play if the flat duration provi- 
sion of the Federal proposals were applied to Oregon’s present law. Benefits 
could far exceed the amount necessary to be earned to qualify for benefits. Under 
the existing law, base-year wages necessary to qualify for maximum entitlement 
is $1,040, plus 20 weeks of work. Therefore, $1,040 in wages would entitle the 
claimant to 39 weeks of benefits at $40, or benefits of $1,560; or $1.50 in benefits 
for each $1 earned. The reason for this result is that with flat duration, the 
maximum of one-third of base-year earnings which controls maximum benefit 
payments would be nullified and for it would be substituted the formula: X bene 
fit times weeks of duration. 

From the foregoing we are led to the conclusion that the proposals to federal- 
ize minimum standards are ill conceived and unworkable, and, at least in the 
case of Oregon, would work an extreme hardship on the already overburdened 
employer taxpayers in the State. And this, without providing any relief in 
benefit payments, but rather aggravating even this because the disqualification 
provisions are even less severe than existing provisions in the Oregon law. 

We are unable to convince ourselves that the Federal Government can cope 
with such a local situation better than our own legislature, which represents the 
people of Oregon. Our legislature is close to the people and can give the proper 
consideration and particular attention to the local problems that is demanded 
of them. 

In conclusion, it appears that if it is the will of Congress to force such controls 
on the program, that it would be well advised to consider some standards more 
near the norm to be found among all States’ present laws, rather than giving 
further consideration to a set of proposals which far exceeded the standards of 
any existing State law. 


Senator McNamara. The hearings are adjourned. 








